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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 934 

To  the  Trustees: 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  is  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  is  submitted  herewith.  At- 
tached to  this  report  and  made  part  of  it  are  the  detailed  and  highly 
important  reports  of  the  several  Deans  and  Directors,  each  of  which 
merits,  and  should  receive,  careful  reading  and  reflection  by  the 
University  and  its  world-wide  constituency. 

The  year  which  has  passed  was,  like  the  three  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  abundant  in  difficult  and  perplexing  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  the  economic  and  financial  crisis  which  still 

holds  the  world  in  its  grip.  The  spirit  of  glad  and  willing 
1933-34  .  . 

cooperation  which  prevails  throughout  the  University 
and  to  which  emphatic  and  grateful  reference  was  made  in  the 
last  Annual  Report,  is  a  source  of  untold  strength.  This  spirit,  and 
it  alone,  has  carried  to  satisfactory  solution  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing and  pressing  problems  which  would  otherwise  have  been  quite 
insoluble.  As  a  result,  while  the  income  of  the  University  has  been 
greatly  reduced  and  while  it  has  been  necessary  to  forego  much 
that  makes  for  convenience,  for  comfort,  and  for  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  success  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  research,  any  reduction 
of  academic  salaries  has  been  avoided  and  no  teaching  or  adminis- 
trative  positions  have  been  abolished  for  financial  reasons.  Every 
member  of  the  University  is  entitled  to  feel  that  he  has  personally 
contributed,  by  his  spirit  and  his  effort,  to  these  fortunate  results. 
A  university  whose  membership  is  imbued  with  that  spirit,  so  clear- 
ly and  so  steadily  manifested,  may  face  the  future  with  courage 
and  with  complete  confidence. 
It  is  not  easy  to  compress  into  the  limits  of  this  Report  a  satis- 
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factory  record  of  the  happenings  of  the  past  year,  even  in  summary 
outline.  These  would  include: 

The  preparation  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy,  and  submission  to  the  President  under  date  of  October  i, 
for  report  to  the  Trustees,  of  that  intensive  study  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  University  in  all  its  parts,  with  reference  both  to  edu- 
cational and  to  financial  considerations,  which  was  called  for  by 
the  Trustees  at  the  time  of  their  adoption  of  the  annual  budget  on 
April  2  last;  the  completion  and  occupancy  of  South  Hall,  the 
truly  splendid  laboratory-library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward 
S.  Harkness,  which  puts  the  University  in  possession  of  an  invalu- 
able equipment  for  the  task  of  education  and  research  which  it  has 
hitherto  lacked;  the  adoption  by  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College 
of  changes  in  the  program  of  undergraduate  study  which  both  in- 
troduce new  elasticity  into  the  course  of  study  offered  to  under- 
graduates and  provide  a  general  course  in  the  principles,  methods 
and  results  of  modern  science  similar  in  style  and  scope  to  the  very 
successful  course  in  Contemporary  Civilization  established  in  191 9; 
the  reestablishment  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
The  Independent  journal,  in  which,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  the  Federalist  papers  made  their  appearance;  the  publication, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  of  Volume 
II  of  Charters  and  Official  Records,  bringing  the  collection  con- 
tained in  this  necessary  book  of  reference  down  to  the  years  from 
1920  to  1932;  the  meeting  here  from  July  31  to  August  11  of  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Education,  attended  by 
many  representative  teachers  and  administrators  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  per- 
plexing questions  of  the  moment;  the  publication  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press  of  the  autobiography  of  the  late  Professor  John  W. 
Burgess,  in  which  is  told  for  the  first  time  the  intimate  story  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  building  of  the  University's  educational  system 
as  we  now  know  it; 
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The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  representative  architects  to 
make  a  study  of  the  School  of  Architecture  as  now  organized  and 
conducted  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  work  of  the  School  as  might  seem  to  them  im- 
portant, and  the  very  helpful  report  submitted  by  this  committee  a 
few  months  later;  the  development  of  the  plan  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  for  the  organization  of  an  Urban  Institute,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  conduct  research  relating  to  the  important  prob- 
lems of  New  York  City  so  far  as  these  relate  to  the  administrative 
organization,  the  economic  and  social  development,  and  the  physi- 
cal facilities  and  provisions  for  urban  life;  the  appointment  to  posi- 
tions upon  the  University  faculties  of  six  distinguished  German 
scholars  who  had  found  it  impossible  longer  to  carry  on  their 
teaching  and  research  in  their  own  homeland;  the  significant  and 
important  manifesto  concerning  currency  and  monetary  questions 
issued  November  28, 1933  over  the  signatures  of  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  University  faculties; 

The  preparation  by  Professor  Donald  G.  Tewksbury,  Acting 
Dean  of  Bard  College,  of  a  carefully  considered  and  very  striking 
educational  program  for  that  institution  which  has  already  been 
put  into  successful  operation;  the  transfer  from  Frankfurt  a.M.  of 
the  work  of  the  Societe  Internationale  de  Recherches  Sociales  to 
Morningside  Heights,  where  it  has  become  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  University,  this  transfer  including  the  journal  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Sozialforschung,  which  is  recognized  as  a  most  valuable 
organ  for  students  of  the  social  sciences ;  the  organization  in  French 
and  in  Spanish  of  courses  dealing  with  the  whole  life  and  culture 
of  those  peoples,  including  their  languages,  their  literatures,  and 
their  social,  economic  and  political  institutions,  thus  integrating 
foreign  language  study  with  the  field  of  knowledge  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  open  the  door  and  so  offering  an  invaluable  example 
of  the  uses  to  which  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  should  be  put; 

An  important  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  ways  and  means  of  developing 
satisfactory  graduate  medical  instruction  at  Columbia  University, 
and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  putting  this  plan  into  operation;  the 
report  by  Professor  Evarts  B.  Greene,  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, on  Japanese  studies  in  the  University  and  the  equipment  for 
carrying  these  studies  forward,  which  report  is  abundant  in  helpful 
suggestion  and  recommendation;  the  most  important  action  of  the 
University  Council  relative  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  and  the  forms 
of  its  use  to  mark  the  completion  of  successful  graduate  work  and 
research  in  medical  science,  in  the  science  of  law,  and  in  education, 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  being  to  safeguard  the  public  and  to 
enable  it  to  identify  those  specialists  in  medicine,  law  and  educa- 
tion who  have  really  had  an  adequate  training  in  the  specialty  of 
their  choice;  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  by  the  addition  to  its  title  of  the  words  "and  Archaeology" ; 

The  award,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  to  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Class  of  1890  Law,  who  failed  to  receive  the  degree  in  that  year 
because  of  action  taken  to  lengthen  the  course  in  law  from  two 
years  to  three,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  completed  the  work 
for  the  degree  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  their  registration  as 
students  of  law;  the  very  generous  contributions,  amounting  to 
$13,259.21  by  members  of  the  University  toward  relief  work, 
$11,025.21  of  which  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  George  W.  Mullins  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Citizens  Family  Welfare  Committee  of  New 
York  City  in  raising  a  fund  of  $4,000,000  to  be  chiefly  used  for  the 
assistance  of  families  in  distress  because  of  the  depression,  $155  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  Crusade  for  Children, 
and  $2,079  tne  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Student  Relief  Fund. 

The  outstanding  discovery  by  Professor  Harold  C.  Urey,  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  of  the  heavy  isotype  of  hydrogen  which 
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furnishes  the  chemist  with  the  "tagged  atom"  which  he  has  been 
seeking  as  the  means  of  following  the  intricate  journeys  of  atoms 
in  chemical  reactions;  the  lectures  on  the  Julius  Beer  Foundation 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Dafoe,  Editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  whose 
subject  was  "Canada,  a  North  American  Nation";  the  vigorous 
scholarly  activities  of  the  Casa  Italiana,  including  the  preparation 
of  a  bibliography  of  Italian  literature  and  criticism  from  1902  to 
1932,  and  the  carrying  forward  of  the  publications  and  the  work  of 
the  educational  bureau  by  which  the  Department  endeavors  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  literature  and  culture 
both  within  and  without  the  University; 

The  honors  which  were  conferred  upon  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity staff,  of  which  the  whole  University  is  proud  and  which 
honors  it  is  happy  to  share,  including  the  award  to  Professor  Har- 
old C.  Urey,  by  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  of  the  Willard  Gibbs  Medal,  one  of  the  most  important 
honors  in  present-day  science,  for  his  discovery  of  so-called  "heavy 
water,"  which  takes  rank  as  an  outstanding  scientific  accomplish- 
ment; the  award  to  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman,  by  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  of  the  William  H. 
Nichols  Medal,  in  recognition  of  his  research  and  discoveries  in 
respect  to  vitamins;  the  award  to  Professor  Colin  G.  Fink,  by  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  of  the  Perkin  Medal,  for  his  inven- 
tions in  the  fields  of  metallurgy  and  electrochemistry;  the  award 
to  Dean  Emeritus  James  E.  Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  of  the 
Rutgers  University  Medal  for  Outstanding  Service  to  Agriculture 
and  Education;  the  bestowal  upon  Assistant  Professor  Joseph  D. 
McGoldrick,  who  served  during  the  year  as  Comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  Gold  Key  awarded  by  the  Young  Men's 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  young  man  in  the  city  of  New  York  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  or  under,  who  has  performed  the  most  outstanding 
service  during  the  year;  the  award,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Liturgical  Arts  Society  to  the  Reverend  Father  Cor- 
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nelius  Clifford  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  in  recognition  of 
his  scholarship  and  service;  the  bestowal  upon  Associate  Professor 
Clifford  L.  Brownell  of  Teachers  College,  by  the  American  Physi- 
cal Education  Association,  of  the  Honor  Award  for  Meritorious 
Service;  the  presentation  to  Associate  Professor  William  L.  Hughes 
of  Teachers  College,  by  the  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Association's  Fellowship  award,  an  honorary  award 
for  outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  physical  education,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hughes's  election  to  be  President  of  the  College  Physical 
Education  Association  for  the  year  1934; 

The  award  to  Professor  Allan  Abbott  of  Teachers  College  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Dickinson  College;  to  Professor  Leo 
H.  Baekeland  of  the  degree  of  Honorary  Doctor  by  the  University 
of  Brussels;  to  Associate  Professor  Adelaide  T.  Case  of  Teachers 
College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Hobart  College;  to 
Professor  Ralph  H.  McKee  of  the  Commander's  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Polonia  Restituta;  to  Howard  Marraro,  Instructor  in  Italian,  of 
the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  with  the  rank  of 
Cavaliere;  to  Professor  Paul  Monroe  of  Teachers  College  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  the  University  of  Ireland;  to  Pro- 
fessor Henry  F.  Osborn  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  the 
University  of  Frankfurt  am  Main;  the  election  of  Professor  Lindsay 
Rogers  as  Associe  de  l'lnstitut  International  de  Droit  Public;  the 
designation  of  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  as  Correspondent 
of  the  Masaryk  Institute  of  Czechoslovakia;  the  election  of  Profes- 
sor James  T.  Shotwell  as  a  member  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  Letters;  the  award  to  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike 
of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Harvard 
University;  the  bestowal  upon  Assistant  Professor  Gustav  L.  van 
Roosbroeck  of  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium;  the 
award  to  Thomas  J.  Watson,  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Lafayette  College  and  by  Rutgers 
College,  and  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  Cross  of  Chevalier  of 
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the  Legion  of  Honor;  the  election  of  Professor  Francis  Carter 
Wood  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Norwegian  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Radiology; 

The  election  of  Teachers  College  officers  to  these  honorary  posts 
of  service:  Professor  Wilbert  L.  Carr  as  President  of  the  American 
Classical  League;  Assistant  Professor  Esther  Lloyd- Jones  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  College  Personnel  Association  and  as  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Religious 
Work  with  College  Students  in  the  United  States;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor William  R.  Odell  as  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions;  Professor  Sarah  M. 
Sturtevant  as  a  life  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women  and  a  life  member  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Deans;  Professor  Percival  M.  Symonds  as  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Consulting  Psychologists;  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike 
as  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education; 
and  Professor  May  B.  Van  Arsdale  as  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations; 

The  wide  variety  of  important  public  and  scientific  service  by 
members  of  the  University,  including  the  work  of  Nels  Anderson, 
Instructor  in  Sociology,  with  the  Civil  Works  Administration  in 
Washington;  the  appointment  of  Professor  Benjamin  R.  Andrews 
of  Teachers  College  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Household  Employment;  the  service  of  Joseph  W.  Barker,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Coast  Guard  Academy;  of  Charles  P.  Berkey,  Newberry 
Professor  of  Geology,  as  consulting  engineer  in  many  departments 
of  Government  work,  including  undertakings  relating  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  development  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  the  North 
Platte  in  Wyoming,  the  Snake  River  watershed  in  Idaho,  and  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon;  the 
appointment  of  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  to 
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be  City  Chamberlain  of  New  York;  of  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of 
Teachers  College,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation Committee  on  the  Orientation  of  Secondary  Education; 
of  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Professor  of  Statistics,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund;  of  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain,  Professor  of  Public  Law,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Governing  Board  named  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  of  aiding  Jewish  refugees  from  Germany,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Chamberlain  to  be  Counsel  to  the  Charter 
Revision  Commission  of  the  city  of  New  York;  the  invitation  to 
John  M.  Chapman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Banking,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  cooperate  in  the  revision 
of  the  banking  code  of  that  state;  the  invitation  to  Jane  Perry 
Clark,  Instructor  in  Government  in  Barnard  College,  to  undertake 
a  special  study  of  public  employment  offices  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security;  the  appointment  of  Arthur  P. 
Coleman,  Instructor  in  Slavonic  Languages,  to  be  Contributing 
Editor  of  Boo^s  Abroad,  with  special  reference  to  the  Slavonic 
field; 

The  appointment  of  Frederick  E.  Croxton,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Statistics,  to  be  Director  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  New 
York  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration;  of  Noel 
T.  Dowling,  Nash  Professor  of  Law,  to  be  General  Counsel  to  the 
Special  Adviser  to  the  President  on  Foreign  Trade;  invitation  to 
Associate  Professor  Fannie  W.  Dunn  of  Teachers  College  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  a  special  body  of  one  hundred  members  called  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  confer  on  youth 
problems;  appointment  by  Governor  Lehman  of  Professor  Nicko- 
laus  L.  Engelhardt  of  Teachers  College  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Educational  Problems  of  Penal  Institu- 
tions for  Youth,  and  his  designation  as  University  Adviser  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  School  Building  Problems;  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Elbert  K.  Fretwell  of  Teachers  College  as 
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one  of  six  members  of  the  N.R.A.  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Leisure 
Time;  of  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  by 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Judicial  Council;  of  Carter  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Economics,  as 
Director  of  a  study  of  the  redistribution  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council; 
the  selection  of  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Eaton  Professor  of  Municipal 
Science  and  Administration,  as  adviser  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws;  the  election  of 
Assistant  Professor  Paul  R.  Hanna  of  Teachers  College  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association ; 

The  designation  of  Douglas  Johnson,  Professor  of  Physiography, 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas, 
on  geophysical  and  physiographical  space;  the  appointment  of 
Joseph  D.  McGoldrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government,  to  be 
Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  succeeding  to 
the  head  of  the  department  upon  the  death  of  his  superior  officer; 
the  selection  of  Arthur  W.  Macmahon,  Professor  of  Government, 
as  adviser  to  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Tax  Laws;  the  designation  of  Roswell  Magill,  Professor  of 
Law,  to  be  adviser  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  matters  relating 
to  the  income  tax,  and  his  selection  to  be  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study  the  administration  of  the  British 
tax  system;  the  appointment  of  Professor  Lois  H.  Meek  of  Teachers 
College  as  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  on  Emergency  Nursery 
School  Program ;  of  Professor  Paul  R.  Mort  of  Teachers  College  as 
Director  of  the  Maine  State  School  Financial  Survey;  of  Professor 
John  K.  Norton  of  Teachers  College  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence; of  Associate  Professor  Floyd  B.  O'Rear  of  Teachers 
College  as  a  member  of  the  survey  staff  for  the  survey  of  the 
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Graduate  School  of  Jewish  Social  Work,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration for  the  state  of  New  York;  the  designation  of  George 
B.  Pegram,  Professor  of  Physics,  to  deliver  the  lecture  on  the  Fen- 
ton  Foundation  at  the  University  of  Buffalo;  of  Professor  Mary  S. 
Rose  of  Teachers  College  as  a  member  of  the  Foods  Committee  of 
the  American  Medical  Association; 

The  appointment  of  Frank  A.  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of  So- 
ciology, to  be  technical  adviser  to  the  Central  Statistical  Board  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  his  service  to  the  Statistical  Board 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration;  the  service  of 
Dean  William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College  as  Chairman  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  as  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Public  Education,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Survey  Committee  of  the  New  York  City  public  schools;  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  of  Young  B.  Smith, 
Dean  of  the  Law  School,  to  be  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Law  Revision  Commission;  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York  of  Professor  Jesse  F.  Williams  of  Teachers  College  to  be 
a  member  of  his  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Educational  Prob- 
lems of  Penal  Institutions  for  Youth;  and  the  designation  of  Leo 
Wolman,  Professor  of  Economics,  as  Chairman  of  the  Automobile 
Labor  Board; 

The  visits  to  the  University  of  a  large  number  of  important  and 
interesting  persons  from  this  and  other  lands,  including  Will  Spens, 
Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and  formerly  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Marquis  of  Lothian; 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel;  the  Hungarian  Minister  at 
Washington;  Mgr.  Eugene  Tisserant,  Director  of  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary; the  Abbe  Dimnet  of  Paris;  Sir  Frederick  Whyte  of  London; 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  of  the  British  Museum;  Mr.  Maurice  Hindus 
of  Russia;  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch;  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  who  spoke  on  February  12  at  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences;  His  Excellency,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
who  spoke  at  the  time  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  newly  fur- 
nished Casa  de  las  Espafias;  Prince  Iyesato  Tokugawa,  formerly 
President  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  Japan;  Prince  Fumimaro 
Konoye,  President  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  Japan;  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York;  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  spoke  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  October  15,  1934;  and  the  Ru- 
manian Minister  at  Washington; 

The  publication  during  the  year  of  an  exceptionally  long  and 
varied  list  of  important  books  by  members  of  the  faculties,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  volume  entitled  Columbia  Poetry,  igtf, 
being  verse  written  by  students  of  the  University,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Professor  Allan  Abbott  of  the  Department  of  English  at 
Teachers  College;  Language  and  Race  Problems  in  South  Africa, 
by  Professor  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw,  Queen  Wilhelmina  Professor; 
Recent  Contributions  to  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Chemistry  of  Vita- 
min A,  by  Professor  Marston  T.  Bogert  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry;  Volume  II  of  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the 
United  States:  The  Rise  of  Industrialism,  1820-1875,  by  Professor 
Harry  J.  Carman  of  the  Department  of  History;  Concentration  of 
Banking,  by  Assistant  Professor  John  M.  Chapman  of  the  School 
of  Business;  Comparative  Law:  Materials  on  Selected  Topics  in 
Torts,  by  Assistant  Professor  Francis  Deak  of  the  School  of  Law; 
Literature  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  by  Professor  Jefferson  B. 
Fletcher  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture; Introduction  to  Semitic  Comparative  Linguistics,  by  Profes- 
sor Louis  H.  Gray  of  the  Department  of  Indo-Iranian  and  Com- 
parative Linguistics;  the  elaborate  and  authoritative  study  of  The 
Sales  Tax  in  the  American  States,  made  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Robert  Murray  Haig  and  Assistant  Professor  Carl  Shoup 
of  the  School  of  Business;  Geomorphology  of  the  Central  Appa- 
lachians, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Douglas  Johnson  of  the 
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Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  his  Contributions  to 
the  Study  of  Geography;  an  important  study  entitled  The  Relation 
of  the  State  to  Religious  Education,  by  Professor  Isaac  L.  Kandel 
of  Teachers  College;  Religion  and  the  American  Dream,  by  Chap- 
lain Raymond  C.  Knox,  the  outcome  of  his  recent  studies  in  Eu- 
rope; the  important  report  on  Economic  Reconstruction,  by  the 
Committee  of  which  Professor  Robert  M.  Maclver  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Science  was  Chairman,  to  which  reference  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  report; 

Italy  in  English  Literature,  ly 55-181  5,  by  Mr.  Roderick  Marshall 
of  Barnard  College;  the  volume  entitled  The  Chances  of  Surviving 
Death,  by  Professor  William  P.  Montague  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  being  the  Ingersoll  Lecture  delivered  by  Professor 
Montague  at  Harvard  University  in  1932;  Life  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
by  Professor  David  S.  Muzzey  of  the  Department  of  History;  Let- 
ters of  Grover  Cleveland,  i85o-igo8,  selected  and  edited  by  Profes- 
sor Allan  Nevins  of  the  Department  of  History;  Ores  and  Industry 
in  South  America,  by  Professor  Thomas  T.  Read  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  in  cooperation  with  H.  Foster 
Bain,  formerly  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines; 
Roosevelt  versus  Recovery,  by  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robey  of  the  School 
of  Business;  Crisis  Government,  by  Professor  Lindsay  Rogers  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  a  widely  read 
volume  on  present  conditions  throughout  the  world ;  A  Bibliogra- 
phy of  Negro  Migration,  by  Assistant  Professor  Frank  A.  Ross  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Science,  and  Dr.  Louise  V.  Kennedy; 
Food  and  Health,  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry;  The  Poetry  of  Mathematics  and  Other  Essays, 
by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  of  Teachers  College;  and  The 
Banking  Situation,  by  Professor  H.  Parker  Willis  and  Assistant 
Professor  John  M.  Chapman  of  the  School  of  Business; 

The  retirement  from  active  service,  at  their  own  request,  of  the 
following  officers  of  the  University:  Isabelle  L.  Pratt,  Recorder  of 
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Teachers  College,  on  January  i,  1934;  Henry  Johnson,  Professor 
of  History  in  Teachers  College,  on  February  1, 1934,  with  the  title 
of  Professor  Emeritus;  Carlton  C.  Curtis,  Associate  Professor  of 
Botany,  on  June  30,  1934;  Earl  B.  Lovell,  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, on  June  30, 1934;  and  William  A.  Boring,  Ware  Professor 
of  Architecture  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  on  June 
30, 1934,  with  the  title  of  Dean  Emeritus. 

During  the  past  few  months  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  University  to  make  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  en- 
rollment in  the  University's  educational  system  for  a 

.     .      r  c  J  •  1  •    1        r  A  World-wide 

period  or  twenty-tour  years  past,  with  special  rerer-         constituency 
ence  to  the  residence  of  the  student  body.  During 
that  time  nearly  350,000  men  and  women — actually  342,377 — have 
been  enrolled  in  the  University's  educational  system,  and  of  this 
number  nearly  9,500 — actually  9,391 — came  from  other  lands. 

From  the  analysis  given  in  the  table  which  follows  it  appears 
that  every  state  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  all  represented.  Among  foreign  countries  Can- 
ada, China  and  Japan  lead  in  the  number  of  their  residents  who 
have  attended  Columbia  University,  Canada  furnishing  2,399, 
China  2,062,  and  Japan  1,220.  Cuba,  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
follow  in  that  order,  and  then  come  South  American  countries, 
France,  Mexico,  Norway,  Switzerland,  India,  Korea  and  Italy. 
From  states  other  than  New  York,  the  larger  numbers  come  from 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Connecticut  in  that  order. 
Then  follow  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Texas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Georgia,  Missouri,  California  and 
Maryland. 

The  exact  geographical  distribution  is  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Alabama 1,981 

Arizona      220 

Arkansas 762 

California 3>2I5 

Colorado 1,215 

Connecticut 10,272 

Delaware 570 

District  of  Columbia    .    .    .  i,374 

Florida M10 

Georgia  . 3,425 

Idaho 270 

Illinois 3,951 

Indiana 3,885 

Iowa 2,674 

Kansas 2,020 

Kentucky 1,781 

Louisiana 949 

Maine      2,858 

Maryland 3J091 

Massachusetts 7,71 8 

Michigan 4,288 

Minnesota 2,797 

Mississippi      962 

Missouri 3?2I9 

Montana .  342 

Nebraska 2,530 


Nevada 51 

New  Hampshire 948 

New  Jersey 36,544 

New  Mexico 243 

New  York  State 475656 

Greater  New  York  City    .  123,084 

North  Carolina 4j°57 

North  Dakota 347 

Ohio 10,511 

Oklahoma      I?I74 

Oregon 560 

Pennsylvania      1 6,349 

Rhode  Island 1,261 

South  Carolina 2,634 

South  Dakota 479 

Tennessee 1 ,675 

Texas 4*048 

Utah 595 

Vermont 1,002 

Virginia      4,287 

Washington 2,311 

West  Virginia 1,888 

Wisconsin 2,422 

Wyoming 124 


Total 332,029 


TERRITORIES 


Alaska     

Canal  Zone     .    .    . 
Hawaiian  Islands 
Philippine  Islands 


19 

34 
124 
328 


Puerto  Rico   . 
Virgin  Islands 


Total 


445 
7 


957 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


*Africa  .  . 
Afghanistan 
Albania  .  . 
Algeria  .  . 
Argentina  . 
Armenia 
*Asia  .    .    . 


17 
3 
2 


Australia  .  .  . 

Austria    .  .  .  . 
Bahama  Islands 

Barbados  .  .  . 

Belgium  .  .  . 

Bermuda  .  .  . 

Bolivia    .  .  .  . 


33 

42 

1 

3 

31 

2 
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Brazil      .    .    . 
British  Guiana 
Bulgaria      .    . 
Burma     .    .    . 


....  60 

....  4 

....  43 

....  1 

Canada 2>399 

♦Central  America     ....  55 

Ceylon 4 

Chile 59 

China      2,062 

....  21 

....  22 


Colombia 

Costa  Rica     .... 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia      .    . 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 
East  Africa  (British) 
Ecuador      

Egypt    

Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain     .    .    . 

Greece 

Haiti 

Holland      

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indo-China     .... 

Iraq 

Italy 


337 

57 
88 

3 
1 

18 

19 

24 

1 

28 

217 

296 

302 

48 

22 

47 
3 

3° 

4 

112 


l5 

91 


Japan 1,220 

Java 3 

Jugoslavia 13 

Korea      91 


Latvia 

Liberia    

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Newfoundland      .    .    .    . 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua       

Nigeria 

*North  Africa 

Norway 

Palestine 

Panama 

Persia      

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Serbia      

Siam 

South  Africa  (Union  of) 
*South  America    .    .    .    . 

Spain 

Straits  Settlements    .    .    . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tasmania 

Trinidad 

Turkey 

Ukraine      

Uruguay     

Venezuela 

*West  Africa 

*West  Indies 


Total 


19 

6 

3 

1 

1 

170 

64 

49 

2 
1 

3 
122 

55 
48 
22 
27 
67 

4 
21 

85 

4 

15 

76 

i34 
49 
15 
70 

119 

40 

1 

4 
62 


5 
10 

44 
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These  impressive  figures  are  convincing  evidence  of  the  world- 
wide reputation  and  authority  which  have  been  gained  by  the 
great  company  of  scholars  assembled  on  Morningside  Heights  and 
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at  the  Medical  Center.  There  is  literally  no  part  of  the  civilized 
world  into  which  their  influence  has  not  gone  through  the  presence 
and  service  of  those  eager  and  ambitious  men  and  women  who 
have  come  to  them  for  instruction  and  guidance. 

In  the  United  States,  both  colleges  and  universities  long  since 
formed  the  habit  of  setting  forth  their  programs  of  study  and 
c ,  ,  their   equipment   for   teaching   and    research   in 

Selection  or  T.     r  o 

students  at  the  printed  documents,  and  then  awaiting  the  receipt 
Source  Qf  applications  from  those  who  were  attracted  by 

the  statements  and  who  might  wish  to  enroll  themselves  as  stu- 
dents in  a  given  institution.  Through  tests  of  one  sort  or  another, 
usually  mainly  or  wholly  of  intellectual  performance  in  desig- 
nated fields,  choice  was  made  of  those  applicants  for  admission 
who  were  to  be  accepted.  In  recent  years,  other  examinations, 
particularly  what  are  known  as  intelligence  tests,  have  been  in- 
troduced and  given  much  influence  in  determining  the  decision 
to  be  reached  in  the  case  of  any  particular  individual  who  applies 
for  admission.  While  these  methods  of  administration  work  fairly 
well,  they  are  by  no  means  final  or  complete,  and  the  time  has  fully 
come  to  shift  the  emphasis  somewhat,  particularly  as  regards  those 
applicants  for  admission  to  college  or  to  university  who  are  to  be 
given  honors  or  granted  financial  aid.  This  is  especially  true  as  re- 
gards the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University,  to  which  as 
many  as  6,000  applicants  have  been  refused  admission  in  a  single 
academic  year. 

Those  who  have  best  knowledge  and  fullest  information  re- 
garding the  capacity  of  a  student  to  go  forward  with  profit  and  dis- 
tinction are  those  with  whom  he  has  already  been  associated  and 
under  whose  direction  he  has  been  in  his  previous  school  or  college 
life.  In  the  case  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  college,  principals 
and  headmasters  of  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  university,  presidents  and  members  of  faculties 
of  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  may  well  be  appealed  to,  not  only 
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for  advice  but  for  suggestion  as  to  which  of  their  students  are,  in 
their  judgment,  most  deserving  of  consideration  when  choice  has 
to  be  made  or  when  awards  are  to  be  granted  in  the  form  either  of 
academic  honors  or  financial  assistance.  Cooperation  between  the 
principals  and  headmasters  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dean  and 
faculties  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  on  the  other,  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  colleges  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  deans  and  faculties  of  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools  of  the  University  on  the  other,  might  easily  be  established 
in  ways  which  would  make  increasingly  certain  that  those  ad- 
mitted to  farther  study  on  Morningside  Heights  or  at  the  Medical 
Center  are  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  earlier  teachers,  are 
best  fitted  and  most  promising.  The  purely  legalistic  tendency  to 
lay  all  stress  upon  a  numerical  rating  and  a  definite  examination 
test  is  by  every  means  to  be  avoided.  The  student's  character,  his 
personality,  his  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  and  his  personal 
background  and  history,  are  more  important  than  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  a  large  number  of  very  high  numerical  ratings.  Good 
ratings  he  must  have,  of  course,  but  these  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  alone.  They  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  those  other 
characteristics  which  are  of  such  vital  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  worth  while  mind  and  character.  More  complete  coop- 
eration between  those  who  have  taught  students  and  those  who 
are  seeking  students  fully  worthy  to  be  taught,  will  produce  the 
best  results  when  the  doors  of  approach  to  any  college  or  university 
are  crowded  with  a  small  army  of  eager  applicants  for  admission. 
A  Christian  minister,  in  addressing  a  nation-wide  public  some 
little  time  since,  made  the  statement  that  he  had  asked  a  group  of 
school  children  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  "Where  is  Beth- 
lehem and  who  was  born  there?"  He  added  that  not  Passing  of 
one  of  the  group  had  ever  heard  the  word  Bethlehem,     v  c  'f  ^us 

or  '      Knowledge 

had  any  notion  of  its  whereabouts,  or  knew  who  was 

born  there.  Apparently  the  word  meant  nothing  whatever  to  them. 
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This  illustration,  striking  in  itself,  might  be  multiplied  many 
score  of  times  from  the  experience  of  any  observer  of  the  work  of 
the  present-day  schools  and  of  the  children  enrolled  in  them. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  sound  educational  principle,  this  is  a  serious 
state  of  affairs,  since  the  religious  inheritance  of  the  race  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  history  of  that  civilization  toward  a  knowledge 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  business  of  education  to  lead  youth  from 
generation  to  generation.  One  need  not  himself  be  religious,  or 
indeed  have  any  great  concern  for  religion,  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
religion  has  had  a  very  large,  often  a  preponderant,  influence  in 
shaping  our  contemporary  civilization  and  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  our  present-day  social,  economic  and  political  institutions. 
Until  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  the  process  of  education  itself 
was  dominated  by  religion, — often,  to  be  sure,  in  a  very  narrow 
and  illiberal  spirit.  During  the  half  century  just  past,  this  condition 
has  changed  entirely,  and  religious  knowledge,  together  with  re- 
ligious interest,  is  passing,  all  too  rapidly,  out  of  the  educational 
process. 

The  primary  and  responsible  influences  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  children  should,  of  course,  be  the  family  and  the  church. 
The  family,  unhappily,  has  largely  broken  down  as  a  shaping  and 
directing  educational  force  and  influence,  while  the  church,  as 
represented  by  the  Protestant  churches  at  least,  despite  various 
statistical  statements,  is  falling  farther  and  farther  behind,  year  by 
year,  in  the  effectiveness  of  its  religious  instruction.  So  far  as  tax- 
supported  schools  are  concerned,  an  odd  situation  has  been  per- 
mitted to  arise.  The  separation  of  church  and  state  is  fundamental 
in  our  American  political  order,  but  so  far  as  religious  instruction 
is  concerned,  this  principle  has  been  so  far  departed  from  as  to  put 
the  whole  force  and  influence  of  the  tax-supported  school  on  the 
side  of  one  element  of  the  population,  namely,  that  which  is  pagan 
and  believes  in  no  religion  whatsoever.  Even  the  formal  prayer 
which  opens  each  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  each  ses- 
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sion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  accompanies  the 
inauguration  of  each  President  of  the  United  States,  would  not  be 
permitted  in  a  tax-supported  school.  In  spite  of  its  superb  literary 
content,  the  Bible  has  been  pretty  much  excluded  from  tax-sup- 
ported schools  ever  since  the  very  important  decision  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  1890.1  This  fact  alone  would 
make  it  doubly  imperative  that  the  family  and  the  church  should 
quickly  assume  the  responsibility  which  is  theirs  and  offer  to 
children  that  form  of  religious  instruction,  if  any,  which  is  accept- 
able to  their  parents. 

An  entirely  practicable  method  by  which  this  may  be  done  and 
a  true  separation  of  church  and  state  established,  so  far  as  tax- 
supported  schools  are  concerned,  is  found  in  the  famous  law  of 
March  28,  1882  of  the  French  Republic  with  which  the  name  of 
M.  Paul  Bert  is  always  associated.  This  law  defines  the  content  of 
elementary  education  in  concise  fashion  as  follows: 

Morals  and  civics;  reading  and  writing;  the  French  language,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  French  literature;  geography,  particularly  that  of  France;  history, 
particularly  that  of  France  down  to  our  own  time;  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  political  economy;  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  of 
physics  and  of  mathematics,  with  their  applications  to  agriculture,  to  hygiene, 
to  the  industrial  arts,  to  manual  labor  and  the  use  of  the  principal  systems  of 
measurement;  the  elements  of  drawing,  modeling  and  of  music;  physical 
training,  and  for  boys  military  drill,  and  for  girls  needlework. 

The  second  section  of  this  law  is  that  which  has  direct  bearing 

upon  the  present  argument.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Public  elementary  schools  shall  have  a  holiday  one  day  each  week  besides 
Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  parents  to  cause  to  be  given  to  their 
children,  in  such  form  as  they  may  desire,  religious  instruction,  away  from 
the  school  buildings.  Religious  instruction  is  optional  in  private  schools. 

Were  a  similar  plan  to  be  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  various 
states  and  one  afternoon  each  week  given  as  holiday,  it  would  mean 
that  the  school  children  and  their  parents  would,  for  the  most  part 

1  The  State  ex  rel.  Weiss  and  Others  vs.  the  District  Board  of  School  District  No.  Eight  of  the 
City  of  Edgerton,  in  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  Chicago,  1890.  Vol.  76,  pp.  177-221. 
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at  least,  come  to  look  upon  religious  instruction  as  vitally  impor- 
tant and  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  process 
carried  on  by  the  cooperation  of  family,  school  and  church.  The 
school,  in  the  time  allotted  to  it,  would  refrain  from  religious  in- 
struction of  any  sort  or  type,  but  it  would  also  cease  from  a  policy 
which  now  makes  it  impossible  for  the  family  or  the  church  to  put 
religious  instruction  upon  its  true  basis.  It  would  put  the  religious 
and  the  non-religious  elements  of  the  population  upon  one  and  the 
same  plane,  instead  of,  as  now,  giving  official  preference  to  the 
latter  through  a  school  program  which  makes  effective  religious 
teaching  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Religious  discussions  and  debates  are  almost  uniformly  so  vio- 
lent, so  partisan,  and  so  prejudiced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  patient 
with  them  in  view  of  the  damage  done  by  these  attitudes  to  the 
great  and  underlying  cause  of  religious  knowledge  and  religious 
instruction  itself.  The  imprecatory  violence  of  John  Knox  when 
he  assailed  Mary  Tudor  in  his  famous  Blast,  has  come  ringing 
across  nearly  four  centuries  during  which  it  has  had  many  imita- 
tors in  many  lands.  The  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  armed  bands 
of  the  Lutheran  Frundsberg  is  described  as  more  atrocious,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  the  Vandals  or  Saracens.1  The  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France  remains  the  outstanding  illustration  of  reli- 
gious intolerance  in  nation-wide  action  over  a  century.  Even  in  this 
supposedly  enlightened  twentieth  century  we  have  the  persecuting 
Ku  Klux  Klan  to  bring  dishonor  and  discredit  upon  the  name  of 
the  American  people. 

In  the  university  the  trained  student  is  led,  if  he  so  pleases,  to 
study  various  religions  in  scholarly  fashion, — Christianity,  Moham- 
medanism, Judaism,  Brahmanism,  Confucianism,  or  any  other. 
The  school  child,  however,  is  entitled  to  receive,  and  should  receive, 
that  particular  form  of  religious  instruction  and  training  which  his 
parents  and  natural  guardians  hold  dear.  This  cannot  be  done  if 

1  Seldes,  George — The  Vatican.  London:  1934.  P.  37. 
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the  program  of  the  tax-supported  schools  is  arranged  on  the  theory 
that  religion  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  educational  process  or 
treated  merely  incidentally  as  an  element  in  home  life.  The  govern- 
ment's indifference  to  religion  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
opposition  to  religion. 

In  the  college,  the  problem  of  religion  in  education  is  easily 
solved.  Courses  in  religion  are  offered  to  students  without  being 
prescribed,  precisely  as  are  courses  in  other  subjects.  Religious  serv- 
ices are  held  at  stated  times,  and  the  great  anniversaries  of  the 
Christian  church  are  appropriately  recognized.  The  root  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  found,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  family,  the  school,  and  the  church,  and  their  influence 
during  the  years  of  infancy  and  early  youth.  If  these  be  faulty,  there 
is  little  that  the  college  can  do  to  repair  the  damage  which  results. 

All  straight  thinking  relative  to  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  the  social,  economic  and  political  order  which  has 
grown  up  under  it,  must  start  from  and  be  based 
upon   the   fundamental    distinction   between   the  ,        e,n 

L  _  Fundamentals 

sphere  of  Liberty  and  the  sphere  of  Government. 
The  sphere  of  Liberty  did  not  follow  from  the  sphere  of  Govern- 
ment nor  was  it  established  by  Government.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sphere  of  Government  was  carved  out  of  the  sphere  of  Liberty  by 
free  men  who  knew  precisely  what  they  were  doing.  In  setting  up  a 
form  of  government  and  in  granting  to  it  power  and  authority,  they 
were  wholly  specific  and  definite.  They  reserved  to  themselves  the 
unbounded  and  indefinite  sphere  of  historic  and  inherited  rights 
and  privileges.  One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  free  men,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  changes  which  modern  life  has  brought  into  the  social 
order,  is  to  require  Government  to  mind  its  own  proper  business 
and  to  desist  from  attempts,  under  any  pretense,  to  invade  this  re- 
served sphere  of  Liberty.  The  notion,  now  preached  and  taught 
with  much  vehemence  in  various  parts  of  the  world  from  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Italy  to  Mexico,  that  there  is  somewhere  a  hypo- 
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thetical,  invisible  and  all  powerful  State  which  is  antecedent  to, 
superior  to  and  in  necessary  control  of,  every  individual  life  and 
all  individual  effort,  is  so  far  below  the  level  of  established  human 
knowledge  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it  in  language  that  would 
be  deemed  parliamentary.  This  doctrine  carries  us  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  when  the  Schoolmen  were  carrying  on  their  learned 
and  profound  discussions  of  universalia  ante  rem,  universalia  in  re, 
or  universalia  post  rem.  Abelard  would  seem  to  have  lived  and 
thought  and  taught  in  vain. 

It  is  the  hypothesis  of  freedom  that  free  men  will  be  able  in  their 
own  way  to  solve  their  own  problems,  however  numerous  and 
however  severe,  and  that  when  they  wish  to  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment which  they  have  set  up  to  extend  or  to  strengthen  its 
authority,  they  will  do  so  of  their  own  motion  and  because  they 
have  become  convinced  that  they  can  accomplish  better  through 
Government  that  which  they  have  been  desirous  of  accomplishing 
through  free  cooperative  action  in  the  sphere  of  Liberty.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  government,  as  it  is  of  power  in  any  form,  that  it 
seeks  to  extend  and  to  increase  its  authority.  Government  is  almost 
of  necessity  bureaucratic,  legalistic  and  formal,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  begin  to  do  many  of  the  public  services  which  need  to  be 
done  one-half  as  well  as  can  intelligent,  cooperative,  free  effort  by 
citizens  themselves. 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  great 
confusion  of  thought  on  these  fundamental  matters,  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  inaccurate  use  of  words.  Confusion  between  the 
term  "public"  and  the  term  "official"  is  almost  universal,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
which  is  public  is  not  official  at  all,  and  that  the  highest  and  finest 
type  of  public  service  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  official.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  post  office  is  both  official  and  public;  but  phi- 
lanthropy, the  advancement  of  science  and  letters  and  the  fine  arts 
as  well  as  the  enhancement  of  the  religious  life  of  men,  while 
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always  public,  are  very  rarely  official.  So  it  is  that  when  free  men 
band  themselves  together  in  the  sphere  of  Liberty  to  render  public 
service,  they  are  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  life  and  thought.  Were  they  ever  to  neglect 
or  to  lose  this  privilege  and  this  opportunity,  or  were  they  ever  to 
permit  their  Government  so  to  extend  its  authority  and  control 
as  to  limit  them  in  so  doing  or  even  wholly  to  prevent  their  doing 
it,  the  hand  of  death  would  be  laid  upon  all  that  is  best  and  finest  in 
the  public  life  of  the  American  people.  Such  public  service  rendered 
in  the  sphere  of  Liberty  is  far  more  representative  of  the  people's 
best  than  public  service  in  the  sphere  of  Government  can  possibly 
be.  The  former  is  the  free  expression  of  the  efforts  and  ideals  of 
eager  and  high-minded  men  and  women,  while  the  latter  responds 
to  the  constant  pressure  of  groups  and  minorities  seeking  special 
privilege  and  the  accomplishment  of  personal  or  factional  aims. 
In  other  words,  the  sphere  of  Liberty  represents  the  people  better 
and  more  completely  than  the  sphere  of  Government  can  ever  hope 
to  do. 

The  superstition  is  widespread  that  the  people  are  truly  and 
fully  represented  by  elected  public  officials,  chosen  by  various  con- 
stituencies in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  These  elected  public 
officials  represent  something  no  doubt  and  some  part  of  the  body 
politic,  but  very  rarely  do  they  or  can  they  represent  more  than 
that.  In  his  Oliver  Cromwell?  John  Buchan  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  any  time  in  the  later  sixteenth  century  manhood  suf- 
frage in  England  would  have  brought  back  the  Pope  and  that 
between  1642  and  1660  it  would  have  brought  back  the  King.  At 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Colonies  were  in  favor  of  revolu- 
tion, that  one-third  were  opposed  to  it,  and  that  one-third  were 
indifferent.  Today  in  the  United  States  it  is  proving  impossible  to 
get  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  possible  number  of  voters  to  go 

1  Buchan,  John — Oliver  Cromwell.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1934.  P.  182. 
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to  the  polls  for  a  general  election.  It  is  always  the  persistent  and  or- 
ganized minority  that  counts,  and  the  present  electoral  system  with 
provision  for  the  direct  primary  has  permanently  enthroned  mi- 
nority rule,  leaving  public  opinion  to  shift  for  itself. 

Real  popular  representation  might  be  had  by  a  process  of  selec- 
tion based  upon  the  fitness  which  the  electoral  process  commonly 
disregards,  but  this  would  involve  substituting  a  true  democracy  for 
that  ochlocracy  which  now  so  usually  masquerades  in  democracy's 
uniform.1  True  popular  representation  is  a  matter  of  fact  rather 
than  of  legalistic  form.  Unhappily,  in  many  respects,  particularly 
in  all  that  concerns  relations  with  other  peoples,  it  is  the  form  of 
representation,  rather  than  the  fact,  which  takes  precedence  and 
prevails  just  because  it  is  legal  and  formal,  often  to  the  undoing 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  Right  here  is  found  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  republican  form  of 
government.  A  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  or  the  editorial  page  of  a  journal  of  the  highest 
rank,  can  speak  for  the  spirit,  the  temper  and  the  ideals  of  the 
American  people  in  a  way  which  a  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  rarely  do. 

It  is  established  policy  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  for  an 
indefinite  past,  that  non-profit-making  public  service  formally 
undertaken  in  the  sphere  of  Liberty  through  the  voluntary  cooper- 
ation of  individuals  or  groups,  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  meet  any 
share  of  the  cost  of  Government.  Therefore,  property  held  for  these 
public  purposes  is  pretty  uniformly  exempt  from  taxation,  as  are 
gifts  for  these  purposes  or  any  of  them,  when  made  by  individuals 
either  during  life  or  by  testamentary  provision.  The  convincing 
reason  for  this  policy  should  be  quite  obvious.  It  is  that  this  public 
service  in  the  sphere  of  Liberty  is  not  only  on  a  par  with  any  public 
service  which  can  be  rendered  in  the  sphere  of  Government,  but 
usually  is  quite  superior  to  it.  This  formal  recognition  by  the  people, 

1  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray — True  and  False  Democracy,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1915. 
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through  their  Government,  of  the  public  service  character  of 
undertakings  in  their  sphere  of  Liberty,  whether  religious,  edu- 
cational or  philanthropic,  is  so  well  established  that  it  cannot  be 
departed  from  or  abandoned  without  completely  wrecking  all  that 
is  best  in  American  public  life.  When  a  people  desires  to  undertake 
any  course  of  action  collectively,  it  may  carry  out  its  purpose  either 
by  appeal  to  Government  or  by  voluntary  and  self-directed  action. 
The  latter  is  the  course  always  to  be  followed  until  its  impracti- 
cability in  any  given  case  shall  have  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Let 
men  regulate  and  discipline  themselves,  but  let  there  be  no  attempt 
to  regulate  and  to  discipline  them  in  their  daily  life  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  by  formal  governmental  edict  or  agency.  In 
the  case  of  the  American  people,  and  indeed  in  that  of  any  English- 
speaking  people,  any  such  effort  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Columbia  University  are 
both  public  institutions.  The  Congress  is  official ;  the  University  is 
not.  Columbia  University  in  its  sphere  of  action  represents  the 
American  people  in  ways  and  on  a  plane  that  the  Congress  can 
never  expect  to  reach. 

These  Reports  have  frequently,  and  perhaps  sufficiently,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  Lehrfreiheit.  There  is  multiplying  evidence, 
however,  that  this  term  is  now  being  frequently  used 
in  the  United  States  in  a  wholly  indefensible  way  as    where  Does 
well  as  given  a  quite  impossible  application.  Lehrjrei-  Begin? 

heit  does  not  in  the  least  imply  freedom  to  act  in  con- 
tempt of  the  accepted  standards  of  morals  and  good  manners.  It 
means  only  freedom  of  thought  and  accompanying  freedom  of  ex- 
pression as  to  any  part  of  the  field  of  knowledge  which  a  competent 
scholar  has  made  his  own.  It  is  an  essential  attribute  and  characteris- 
tic of  true  university  teaching  and  research.  The  situation  in  respect 
to  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  and  in  large  part  to 
the  college,  is  a  quite  different  one.  As  to  these,  the  controlling 
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principles  are  those  set  out  by  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  many  centu- 
ries ago.1  These  are  his  words : 

Of  all  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned  that  which  most  contributes  to 
the  permanence  of  constitutions  is  the  adaptation  of  education  to  the  form  of 
government,  and  yet  in  our  own  day  this  principle  is  universally  neglected. 
The  best  laws,  though  sanctioned  by  every  father  of  the  state,  will  be  of  no 
avail  unless  the  young  are  trained  by  habit  and  education  in  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  if  the  laws  are  democratical,  democratically,  or  oligarchically,  if 
the  laws  are  oligarchical.  Now,  to  have  been  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  is  not  to  perform  the  actions  in  which  oligarchs  or  democrats 
delight,  but  those  by  which  the  existence  of  an  oligarchy  or  a  democracy  is 
made  possible.  Whereas  among  ourselves  the  sons  of  the  ruling  class  in  an 
oligarchy  live  in  luxury,  but  the  sons  of  the  poor  are  hardened  by  exercise 
and  toil,  and  hence  they  are  both  more  inclined  and  better  able  to  make  a 
revolution.  And  in  democracies  of  the  more  extreme  type  there  has  arisen  a 
false  idea  of  freedom  which  is  contradictory  to  the  true  interests  of  the  state. 
For  two  principles  are  characteristic  of  democracy,  the  government  of  the 
majority  and  freedom.  Men  think  that  what  is  just  is  equal;  and  that  equality 
is  the  supremacy  of  the  popular  will;  and  that  freedom  and  equality  mean 
the  doing  what  a  man  likes.  In  such  democracies  everyone  lives  as  he  pleases, 
or  in  the  words  of  Euripides  'according  to  his  fancy'.  But  this  is  all  wrong; 
men  should  not  think  it  slavery  to  live  according  to  the  rule  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  it  is  their  salvation. 

When  the  Communist  despotism  takes  over  the  administration 
of  official  life  in  Russia,  it  insists  upon  having  the  doctrines  of 
Communism  taught  to  the  youth  in  all  its  schools  and  on  excluding 
all  else.  It  does  this  as  a  matter  of  self -protection.  The  Nazi  Govern- 
ment in  Germany  and  the  Fascist  Government  in  Italy  do  precisely 
the  same  thing.  In  Mexico,  a  ruling  authority,  who  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  Supreme  Chief,  has  recently  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment "must  enter  into  consciences,  and  take  possession  of  them; 
the  conscience  of  the  children,  and  the  conscience  of  the  youth,  for 

the  youth  and  the  child  must  belong  to  the  revolution With  all 

their  trickery  the  clericals  cry:  'The  child  belongs  to  the  home;  the 
youth  belongs  to  the  family.'  Egoistic  doctrine!  Child  and  youth 

1  The  Politics  of  Aristotle  translated  by  B.  Jowett — Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1885.  Vol.  I, 
pp.  168-69. 
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belong  to  the  community,  to  the  collective  body;  and  it  is  the  revo- 
lution's unescapable  duty  to  attack  this  section,  and  dispossess  them 
of  consciences,  to  uproot  all  prejudices  and  to  form  the  national 
soul."  Surely  there  is  no  mincing  of  words  and  no  concealment  of 
policy  to  be  found  here. 

In  the  United  States,  it  has  been  wholly  usual  to  assume  that  the 
population  understood,  and  with  substantial  unanimity  supported, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  republican  government  as  set  out  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  as  developed  and  applied 
through  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of  national  life.  When  that 
which  is  called  by  the  unattractive  word  civics  was  first  introduced 
into  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  a  generation  or  more 
ago,  that  term  was  meant  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  and 
applications  of  our  constitutional  form  of  government.  At  no  time 
has  it  been  the  intention,  or  could  it  be,  to  offer  to  immature  chil- 
dren an  elaborate  scientific  examination  and  comparative  study  of 
despotism,  of  democracy,  of  republicanism,  of  communism,  of 
naziism,  or  of  fascism.  That  is  something  reserved  for  the  older  and 
well-trained  student  when  he  has  put  on  the  toga  virilis  and  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity  with  an  informed  and  disciplined  mind  at  his 
command.  No  people  can  ever  dream  of  permitting  their  govern- 
ment to  maintain  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at  public  cost 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  to  be  taught  in  those  schools  that  which 
undermines  the  government  upon  whose  support  the  schools  them- 
selves rest.  One  who  will  not  or  who  cannot  conform  to  this  basic 
requirement  of  social  order  has  no  place  in  the  teaching  force  of  a 
tax-supported  school.  It  is  wholly  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  at- 
tempt to  apply  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  ruling 
principles  of  university  life  and  work.  The  state  must  always  have 
a  care  lest  it  act  to  its  own  undoing  through  failure  of  intelligence 
and  courage.  Surely  the  tax-supported  schools  maintained  by  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  cannot,  in  honesty  and  decency,  ex- 
ert their  influence  to  undermine  or  to  overthrow  that  government. 
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Ideas,  scientific  discoveries,  and  achievements  in  the  fine  arts 

have  for  centuries  felt  themselves  well  provided  with  passports  to 

go  where  they  would  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Often 

nternauona        ^  kas  i2^cn  a  \ong  time  for  even  the  most  impor- 

Intellectual  .  °      .  £L 

Penetration  tant  °*  tnese  importations  to  produce  an  effect.  The 
teachings  of  Copernicus  did  not  win  acceptance  at 
once  by  any  means,  even  by  those  who  were  considered  the  wise 
men  of  their  day.  When  Voltaire  wrote  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais 
in  1728,  he  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the  effect  which  was 
to  be  produced  upon  the  public  opinion  and  the  public  action  of 
the  French  people  by  this  transfusion  into  their  veins  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  thoughts  which  England  had  been  thinking  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  As  the  world  grew  smaller  through  the  over- 
coming, first  slowly  and  then  rapidly,  of  the  barriers  set  by  space 
and  by  time,  the  movement  of  ideas  and  of  scientific  knowledge 
from  nation  to  nation  became  more  rapid  and  more  usual  until  it 
was  almost  taken  for  granted.  The  far-reaching  public  effects 
attendant  upon  the  spread  of  many  of  these  new  ideas  and  new 
scientific  insights  were,  however,  not  quickly  foreseen.  Paul 
Cohen-Portheim  states  the  fact  when  he  writes:1 

It  is  always  the  same  story:  the  revolution  begins  in  the  heads  of  a  few 
thinkers,  whose  apparently  abstract  doubts  and  conclusions  are  quite  unin- 
telligible to  the  crowd.  A  scientist  discovers  that  the  earth  is  not  the  center  of 
the  universe,  and  that  means  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years  War.  It 
is  only  the  material  consequences  that  the  masses  can  understand. 

Probably  the  building  of  a  new  world  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  had  much  to  do  with  hastening  and  strengthening 
international  intellectual  penetration.  The  early  American  colo- 
nists were  obliged  to  draw  upon  older  and  distant  peoples  for  their 
scholarship,  their  scientific  knowledge,  and  their  intellectual  inspi- 
ration. For  a  long  time,  they  were  too  much  engaged  with  the  ma- 

1  Cohen-Portheim,  Paul — The  Spirit  of  France.  London,  1933.  P.  148. 
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terial  business  of  settling  and  developing  a  new  land  to  give  much 
thought  to  things  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  apart  from  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
republic  who  did  their  work  as  the  century  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  there  were  but  three  genuine  intellectual  leaders  in  the  colo- 
nial life  of  that  time, — Samuel  Johnson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Jonathan  Edwards.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  colonists  began  to  know  something  of  France  and,  because 
of  the  military  association  of  the  French  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, there  were  many  and  important  visits  by  leading  men  of 
the  colonies  to  that  country.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  new  nation 
that  it  was  remote  both  from  the  motherland  and  from  the  Contin- 
ent of  Europe,  since  this  made  it  pretty  certain  that  the  links  be- 
tween the  intellectual  life  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  would 
be  forged  chiefly  by  classic  writings  of  the  highest  type.  It  is  just 
because  the  founding  fathers  had  only  the  highest  type  of  book  to 
read  and  to  reflect  upon  that  they  accomplished  as  much  as  they 
did. 

The  Germania  of  Tacitus  is  doubtless  the  first  setting  forth  by  a 
master  hand  of  the  character  and  characteristics  of  a  people  not  his 
own  in  order  that  his  fellow  countrymen  might  better  understand 
them.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Marco  Polo  raised  the  curtain 
which  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  West  that  immemorial  East 
which  has  from  that  day  to  this  been  of  such  commanding  interest. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  an  English- 
man, Arthur  Young,  made  his  journeys  through  France,  and  in  his 
volume  entitled  Travels  during  the  Years  iy8j,  1788  and  ij8g?  he 
gave  a  more  complete  and  more  accurate  picture  of  another  country 
than  had  up  to  that  time  been  presented  in  the  literature  of  any 
land.  The  newly  established  American  nation  quickly  excited  the 
curious  interest  of  travelers.  Basil  Hall's  Travels  in  North  America 

'Young,  Arthur — Travels  During  the  Years  1787,  1788  and  1789,  undertaken  more  particularly 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cultivation,  wealth,  resources  and  national  prosperity  o)  the  King- 
dom of  Prance.  Dublin,  1793.  2  vols. 
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in  the  Years  1827  and  1828  came  first  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
Mrs.  Trollope's  highly  interesting,  if  provoking,  Domestic  Manners 
of  the  Americans,  by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau's  Society  in  America, 
by  Captain  Marryat's  Diary  in  America,  and  by  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
and  the  American  Notes  of  Charles  Dickens.  None  of  these  studies 
and  expositions  of  American  life  as  it  then  was,  were  very  compli- 
mentary, but  none  the  less  they  opened  the  eyes  of  the  English- 
reading  world  to  the  fact  that  something  of  significance  and  im- 
portance was  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Finally,  there  were  two  classic  studies  of  very  different  type  which 
gave  to  the  American  experiment  in  government  a  new  and  most 
important  interpretation  to  the  world  of  scholarship.  These  were 
de  Tocqueville's  De  la  Democratic  en  Amerique,  which  appeared 
in  1835,  and  The  American  Commonwealth  of  James  Bryce,  which 
took  its  permanent  place  in  literature  a  half  century  later.  While 
these  travelers  were  observing  and  writing,  Washington  Irving  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  were  interpreting  the  English  people  and 
their  life  to  American  readers  in  a  fashion  which  was  distinctly 
helpful  to  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  mother- 
land. So  far  as  the  printed  page  could  bring  about  effective  inter- 
national intellectual  penetration,  books  such  as  have  been  named 
certainly  effected  that  end. 

In  addition  to  the  printed  page,  personal  contacts  between  repre- 
sentatives of  different  civilized  nations  have  been,  and  always  will 
remain,  of  outstanding  importance.  During  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  number  of  Americans  had  gone  to  England,  and  particularly  to 
the  Inns  of  Court,  to  carry  on  their  studies,  but  the  general  body 
of  colonial  opinion  was  untouched  by  this  fact.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  a  movement  got  under  way  which  was 
destined  to  grow  from  very  small  beginnings  into  a  most  impor- 
tant international  influence.  This  was  due  to  the  rise  of  the  German 
universities  and  to  the  leadership  which  began  to  be  established  by 
German  scholarship,  not  only  in  philosophy  but  in  philology,  in 
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theology,  and  in  the  slowly  rising  experimental  sciences.  For  the 
American  visitor,  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  town  of  Gottin- 
gen  is  to  see  carved  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
lived  as  students  between  1815  and  1829  the  names  of  George  Tick- 
nor,  Edward  Everett,  George  Bancroft,  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  William  Emerson,  the  brother 
of  the  more  famous  man  who  bore  that  name.  Ticknor  and  Everett 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  two  Americans  to  be  enrolled 
at  a  German  university.  Each  one  of  these  men  who  went  to  Got- 
tingen  was  destined  to  become  a  man  of  large  influence  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  the  constructive 
and  inspiring  influence  of  the  German  universities  began  and  was 
to  last  for  a  full  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Soon  the  stream  of 
eager  and  ambitious  scholars  bent  upon  spending  some  time  at  a 
German  university  began  steadily  to  increase.  The  Tubingen  school 
of  theology  had  its  influence,  and  a  very  great  one,  upon  the  young 
theologians  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  hear  the  teachings  of 
Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  and  his  successors.  After  the  war  between 
the  states,  it  became  most  usual  for  the  outstanding  American 
college  graduate  who  was  looking  forward  to  an  academic  career 
to  spend  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  at  a  German  university.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  the  history  of  Columbia,  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  of  not  a  few  other  American  institutions  of  higher  learning 
would  not  have  been  written  as  they  now  are. 

These  various  forms  of  international  intellectual  penetration 
went  well  enough  while  confined  to  the  upper  air  of  scholarship. 
As  time  passed,  however,  and  men  found  themselves  differing 
sharply  as  to  principles  of  political  organization  and  of  economic 
life,  there  began  to  show  itself  a  tendency  to  hold  aloof  from  all 
other  than  national  institutions  and  tendencies  and  to  treat  those 
that  differed,  first  as  unfriendly  critics  and  then  as  active  enemies. 
When  this  stage  was  reached,  then  strict  limitations  began  to  be  put 
upon  the  movements  of  men  from  nation  to  nation  and  statutes 
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were  enacted  making  it  possible  for  a  government  to  deport  from 
its  country  any  individual  or  group  whose  views  were  believed  to 
be  hypercritical  or  dangerous  to  the  established  order.  This  is  the 
point  that  we  have  now  reached.  The  liberal,  one  of  whose  chief 
characteristics  is  his  loneliness,  is  ready  to  hear  a  reasonable  and 
reasoned  exposition  of  any  doctrine,  institution  or  belief,  and  to 
expect  to  reply  to  it  in  like  fashion  and  on  his  own  terms.  The 
world  abounds,  however,  in  those  who  are  so  insistent  upon  having 
their  own  way  at  once  that  their  ruling  desire  is  to  persecute,  to 
harass,  and  to  punish  anyone  who  may  hold  doctrines  or  opinions 
contrary  to  theirs.  None  are  so  quick  to  manifest  this  illiberal  tend- 
ency as  the  radicals  of  any  type.  If  these  radicals  be  devotees  of  the 
Communist  despotism,  then  their  wish  is  to  persecute  and  to  de- 
port Fascists;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be  Fascists,  then  their 
ruling  passion  is  to  persecute  and  to  deport  those  who  are  critical 
of  them.  It  is  usual  for  all  these  radicals  to  denounce  war  and  to 
agitate  against  war,  and  then  to  proceed  with  apparently  bland 
unconsciousness  to  carry  on  war  in  its  most  violent  and  destructive 
form.  If  ever  it  be  thought  that  all  wars  are  fought  by  armies  and 
navies  and  airships  and  poison  gas,  one  who  so  thinks  has  much  yet 
to  learn  concerning  human  nature. 

What  many  are  so  slow  to  understand  is  that  forcible  repression 
of  the  views  or  feelings  of  any  considerable  group  is  the  well-estab- 
lished and  almost  necessary  prelude  to  a  revolutionary  explosion. 
The  safety  valve  of  Hyde  Park,  which  England's  common  sense 
has  established  in  London,  is  the  best  protection  the  public  can 
have  against  forcible  revolution.  When  men  of  revolutionary  mien 
find  themselves  at  liberty  to  talk  as  violently,  as  unreasonably,  and 
as  ridiculously  as  they  like,  and  that  their  outgivings  are  greeted 
with  cynical  smiles,  they  begin  to  wonder  whether  it  is  all  worth 
while  and  to  calm  down  to  a  less  childish  attitude  and  mode  of 
expression.  Marching  about  the  streets  of  a  great  city  carrying 
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banners  bearing  various  inflammatory  phrases  is  a  peevish  and 
wholly  inconsequent  way  of  disturbing  the  public  and  of  alienating 
public  support.  It  indicates  a  sort  of  mental  infantile  paralysis. 

The  wise  man  who  looks  out  upon  this  twentieth  century  world 
will  surely  wish  to  give  to  ideas,  to  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  the 
fine  arts  a  yet  freer  passport  than  they  have  ever  had.  He  will  wish 
to  combat  assertion  with  argument  and  emotional  outbursts  with 
the  hard  facts  of  human  experience.  He  will  understand  the  fact 
that  mankind  has  not  reached  perfection  in  any  of  his  institutions 
or  exhibitions  of  endeavor,  and  he  will  do  his  best  to  free  himself 
from  that  zest  to  persecute  which  comes  so  readily  into  action 
whenever  a  difference  of  opinion,  religious,  philosophical,  political 
or  economic,  presents  itself  to  view. 

That  individual  or  that  government  which  intends  to  confine  its 
recognition  and  its  relations  to  those  whom  it  likes  and  with  which 
it  agrees,  is  destined  to  a  life  of  lonely  solitude.  Americans,  in  par- 
ticular, ought  not  to  forget  the  fact  that  while  France,  already 
preparing  for  its  own  revolution,  quickly  recognized  the  American 
colonies  as  worthy  of  support,  it  took  some  thirty  odd  years  for  the 
government  of  Imperial  Russia  to  recognize  the  government 
established  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  unwisdom  took 
occasion,  through  the  enactment  of  Section  862  of  the  Laws  of 
1934,  to  add  to  the  provisions  of  Section  709  of  the 
Education  Law,  a  prescription  that  "After  October  .  XI  , 

7        r  r  and  Modern 

first,  1934,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  teacher,  instructor  or  professor  in  any 
school  or  institution  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  state  or  in 
any  school,  college,  university  or  other  educational  institution  in 
this  state,  whose  real  property  or  any  part  of  it  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  Section  4  of  the  Tax  Law  unless  and  until  he  or  she  shall 
have  taken  and  subscribed"  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  also  made  unlawful  for  an  officer, 
person  or  board  having  control  of  employment,  dismissal  or  sus- 
pension of  teachers,  instructors  or  professors  in  such  a  school,  col- 
lege, university  or  institution,  to  permit  a  person  to  serve  in  any 
such  capacity  therein  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  uselessness  of  this  proceeding  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
the  Legislature.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  persons  who 
were  affected  by  this  new  enactment  took  the  oath  or  affirmation 
promptly  and  without  objection  but  with  a  smile,  because  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  in  their  case  it  could  mean  nothing  and 
add  nothing  to  their  devotion  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
American  life.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  a  very 
small  minority  otherwise  minded,  if  such  there  be,  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  taking  the  oath  or  affirmation  with  such  legalistic  but 
unexpressed  qualification  or  explanation  as  would  in  no  wise  ham- 
per them  in  any  activities  which  they  might  desire  to  undertake  in 
contravention  of  the  principles  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions. Such  an  enactment  as  this  does  no  possible  good,  but  may 
easily  do  a  certain  amount  of  harm  by  bringing  the  procedure  of 
oath-taking  into  disrepute. 

At  one  time  it  was  customary  for  the  Faculties  of  Law  in  the 
German  universities  to  offer  to  students  elaborate  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  Der  Eid,  its  history,  its  significance  and  its  consequences. 
With  the  changes  which  time  has  brought,  it  requires  no  partic- 
ularly acute  observation  to  see  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  has 
largely  lost  whatever  significance  it  once  had.  It  can  only  add  to 
this  loss  of  influence  if  the  taking  of  an  oath  be  prescribed  in  respect 
to  matters  which  those  who  take  the  oath  regard  as  inappropriate 
or  quite  unimportant. 

A  reading  of  the  records  of  this  corporation  brings  to  light  some 
very  interesting  happenings  of  long  ago.  Here  is  the  record  of  the 
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oath  taken  by  the  Governors  of  King's  College  when,  in  the  reign 
of  George  II  in  1754,  they  accepted  the  original  charter: 

I  A.B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
Allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Second — So  help  me  God. 

I  A.B.  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  Heart,  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as 
impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  Doctrine  and  Position,  that  Princes 
excommunicated,  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  Authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murthered  by  their  Subjects,  or  any  other  whatso- 
ever. And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  Prince,  Person,  Prelate,  State,  or 
Potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdiction,  Power,  Superiority,  Pre- 
eminence, or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  speritual,  within  this  Realm — So  help 
me  God 

I  A.B.  do  truely  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testify,  and  declare, 
in  my  Conscience,  before  God  and  the  World,  that  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
George  the  Second,  is  lawfull  and  rightful  King  of  this  Realm,  and  all  other 
his  Majesties  Dominions  thereunto  belonging;  And  I  do  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely declare,  that  I  do  believe  in  my  Conscience,  that  the  person  pretended 
to  be  Prince  of  Wales,  during  the  life  of  the  late  King  James;  and  since  his 
decease  pretending  to  be,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  Stile  and  Title,  of 
King  of  England,  by  the  Name  of  James  the  third;  or  of  Scotland  by  the 
Name  of  James  the  Eighth,  or  the  Stile  and  Title  of  King  of  Great  Brittain; 
hath  not  any  Right  or  Title  whatsoever  to  the  Crown  of  this  Realm,  or  any 
other  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging.  And  I  do  renounce,  refuse  and 
abjure,  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him.  And  I  do  swear  that  I  will  bear 
Faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  second,  and  him 
will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  Power,  against  all  Traiterous  Conspiracies, 
and  attempts  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  made  against  his  Person,  Crown,  or 
Dignity.  And  I  will  do  my  utmost  Endeavour,  to  disclose  and  make  known 
to  his  Majesty,  and  his  successors,  all  Treasons  and  traiterous  Conspiracies, 
which  I  shall  know  to  be  against  him,  or  any  of  them;  And  I  do  faithfully 
promise,  to  the  utmost  of  my  Power,  to  support,  maintain,  and  Defend  the 
succession  of  the  Crown  against  him  the  said  James  and  all  other  persons 
whatsoever.  Which  Succession  by  an  Act  intituled  "An  Act  for  the  further 
limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  Rights,  and  Liberties  of  the 
Subject:"  is  and  stands  limited,  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electoress  and  Dutch- 
ess Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  Heirs  of  her  Body  being  Protestants.  And 
all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge  and  swear,  according 
to  these  express  words  by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  and  Com- 
mon sence,  and  understanding  of  the  same  words;  without  any  Equivocation, 
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mental  Evasion,  or  secret  Reservation  whatsoever.  And  I  do  make  this  Recog- 
nition, Acknowledgment,  Abjuration,  Renunciation,  and  promise,  heartily, 
willingly  and  truely,  upon  the  true  Faith  of  a  Christian. — So  help  me  God 

Ab.  Lodge  John  Albert  Weygand 

David  Clarkson  Johannes  Carle  V.D.M.  P.  eccl.  gal. 

Leonard  Lispenard  N.  Eboraci1 

James  DeLancey  Samuel  Johnson 

Josiah  Martin  Jos:  Murray 

Henry  Beekman  Paul  Richard 

Philip  Verplanck  Hen  Cruger    ■ 

Oliver  DeLancey  Jn°  Watts 

Dan:  Horsmanden  Fred:  Philipse 

Samuel  Auchmuty  Jos  Robinson 

Gab1  Ludlow  John  Cruger 

J.  T.  Kempe  James  Livingston 

Jn°  Chambers  B.  Nicoll 

W.  Kempe  Jos:  Reade 

A.  D[e]  Peyster  Natha1  Marston 

Edw  Holland  Joseph  Haynes 

Hen:  Barclay  Jn°  Livingston 

Joannes  Ritzema 

I  A.B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  Testify 
and  declare,  That  I  do  believe,  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord  Supper, 
there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation  of  the  Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine,  into 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the  Consecration  thereof  by  any 
person  whatsoever.  And  that  the  Invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  any  other  Saint,  and  the  Sacrafices  of  the  Mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  are  Superstitious  and  Idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly 
in  the  presence  of  God,  profess  Testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this 
Declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
Words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by  English  Protes- 
tants; without  any  Evasion,  Equivocation,  or  mental  Reservation  whatsoever; 
and  without  any  Dispensation,  already  granted  me  for  this  purpose,  by  the 
Pope,  or  any  other  authority  or  Person  whatsoever;  or  without  any  hope  of 
any  such  Dispensation,  from  any  Person  or  authority  whatsoever;  or  without 
thinking,  that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted,  before  God  or  Man,  or  absolved  of 
this  Declaration,  or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other  Person 
or  Persons,  or  Power  whatsoever,  should  dispence  with,  or  annul  the  same, 
or  declare  that  it  was  null  and  Void  from  the  Beginning. 

1  Minister  of  God's  Word — French  Protestant  Church  of  New  York. 
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Josiah  Martin  Jos:  Murray 

Henry  Beekman  Paul  Richard 

Philip  Verplanck  Hen  Cruger 

Oliver  DeLancey  Jn°  Watts 

Dan:  Horsmanden  Fred:  Philipse 

Samuel  Auchmuty  Jos  Robinson 

Gab1  Ludlow  John  Cruger 

J.  T.  Kempe  James  Livingston 

Jn°  Chambers  B.  Nicoll 

W.  Kempe  Jos:  Reade 

A:  D:Peyster  Natha1  Marston 

Edw  Holland  Joseph  Haynes 

Hen:  Barclay  Jn°  Livingston 

Joannes  Ritzema  Ab  Lodge 

John  Albert  Weygand  David  Clarkson 
Joannes  Carle  V.D.M.  P.  eccl.  gal.  N.      Leonard  Lispenard 

Eboraci  James  DeLancey 
Samuel  Johnson 

Six  years  later  when  King  George  III  ascended  the  throne,  a  new 
and  similar  oath  was  taken  by  the  Governors  of  the  College  who 
were  then  in  office. 

Still  later,  apparently  in  1773,  when  the  signs  of  approaching 
revolution  were  beginning  to  appear,  this  oath  was  again  taken 
with  all  possible  formality. 

A  reading  of  this  interesting  record  will  indicate  once  more  how 
wholly  conditions  have  changed  since  the  life  of  this  corporation 
began.  It  may  certainly  be  said  that  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1934  is  open  to  far  fewer 
criticisms  and  is  far  less  likely  to  arouse  twenty-first  century  mirth 
than  are  the  oaths  taken  by  the  Governors  of  King's  College  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  May  not  the  great  difference  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  drafted  and  ratified, 
thereby  removing  at  one  stroke  from  the  area  of  the  influence  of  a 
public  oath  almost  all  of  the  matters  which  were  enumerated  in  the 
elaborate  forms  which  have  just  been  quoted?  Omnia  mutant ur, 
nos  et  mutamur  in  Mis. 
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In  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1932,  attention  was  called  to 
the  new  opportunity  which  had  been  created  by  the  number  and 

importance  of  the  economic  and  social  problems 
commission  on  wnicn  were  taxing  the  intelligence  and  power  of 
Reconstruction         t^ie  wn°le  civilized  world.  It  was  then  suggested 

that  Columbia  University,  so  far  as  its  resources 
would  permit,  should  undertake  to  deal  with  these  problems  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  enlightenment  of  sound  and  detached 
scholarship.  As  a  result,  a  Columbia  University  Commission  on 
Economic  and  Social  Reconstruction  was  appointed  under  date  of 
December  28, 1932.  Sixteen  scholars  were  invited  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission,  eight  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Columbia  University  staff.  Seven  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the 
Commission  were  obliged,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  retire  with- 
out participating  in  the  preparation  of  its  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
report  which  was  submitted  early  in  the  year  1934.1  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  report,  whether  consid- 
ered as  a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  existing  conditions 
or  as  a  work  of  reference  to  be  turned  to  as  the  years  pass.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  focused  their  attention  chiefly  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  economic  order  to  adjust  the  economic  fac- 
tors of  effective  demand  or  purchasing  power  to  the  technological 
factors  of  the  present  or  potential  capacity  for  production.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  universal  attention  has  been  directed  during 
the  present  unparalleled  depression  to  the  question  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  modern  industry  and  agri- 
culture into  the  substance  of  an  attainable  standard  of  living.  This 
subject  is  so  vast  that  no  one  group  of  scholars  could  hope  to  do  more 
at  any  one  time  than  to  set  out  the  nature  of  the  issues  involved,  to 
follow  such  inquiries  as  might  be  explored  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  suggest  the  aspects  of  the  subject  which  require  more  pro- 
longed study  and  research,  and  to  formulate  some  considerations 

1  Economic  Reconstruction:  Report  of  the  Columbia  University  Commission.  New  York:  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  1934.  250  pp. 
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which,  in  their  judgment,  should  guide  the  policy  of  governmental 
and  other  agencies  in  attempting  to  control  either  the  cause  or  the 
consequences  of  the  economic  maladjustments  from  which  the 
American  people,  in  common  with  the  whole  world,  have  been 
suffering.  Plainly  these  problems  are  all  matters  of  current  con- 
troversy, and  economists  of  high  rank  hold  sharply  divergent  views 
concerning  many  of  their  aspects.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  report 
proceeds  to  a  most  illuminating  consideration  of  such  topics  as 
productive  capacity  and  the  economic  system;  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic equilibrium;  steps  toward  a  planned  economy;  productive 
capacity  and  effective  demand;  the  nature  and  functioning  of  the 
post-war  gold  standard;  non-monetary  factors  affecting  the  func- 
tioning of  the  post-war  gold  standard;  monetary  policy  and  public 
works;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  a  price  system;  monetary  policy 
and  the  monetary  standard;  and  the  flow  of  purchasing  power. 
This  report  summarizes  its  main  conclusions  as  follows: 

(1)  We  find  considerable  evidence  pointing  to  a  relative  failure,  even  in 
times  reputed  prosperous,  to  make  the  most  effective  and  economical  use  of 
the  capacity  for  production  which  modern  inventions,  resources,  and  powers 
place  at  our  disposal. 

(2)  The  occurrence  of  severe  fluctuations  in  business  activity  is  not  only  in 
itself  one  main  source  of  waste  and  loss  of  productive  power  but  is  a  condi- 
tion which  stands  in  the  way  of  plans  for  the  reduction  of  other  causes  of 
economic  waste. 

(3)  The  mitigation  of  these  fluctuations  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
balance  among  the  economic  factors  which,  unless  controlled,  are  apt  to  get 
out  of  adjustment  and  thus  induce  grave  disturbances  of  business  activity. 
Some  factors  are  subject  to  sharp  fluctuations,  others  are  unduly  rigid.  Eco- 
nomic equilibrium  requires  greater  stability  in  the  former  and  greater  flex- 
ibility in  the  latter.  To  this  end  automatic  forces  can  no  longer  be  exclusively 
relied  upon;  for  the  distinctive  differences  between  highly  rigid  and  highly 
flexible  elements  is  itself  a  result  of  processes  in  a  system  of  laissez  faire. 

(4)  In  particular,  the  view  that  the  gold  standard  operated  as  an  automatic 
regulator  of  prices  must  be  considerably  qualified.  In  principle,  this  standard 
works  automatically;  in  practice,  it  has  been  subject,  especially  in  more  recent 
times,  to  increasing  controls  exercised  through  central  banks  and  other  agen- 
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cies.  There  is  thus  no  longer  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  a  gold-standard 
currency  and  a  managed  currency. 

(5)  The  main  reason  for  this  "management"  under  the  gold  standard,  ex- 
plaining also  why  in  the  last  resort  so  many  countries  have  abandoned  or 
been  forced  off  it,  is  the  fact  that  under  recent  and  especially  post-war  con- 
ditions the  free  international  movement  of  gold  demanded  by  the  gold 
standard  proved  incompatible  with  the  desire  of  each  country  to  control  or 
regulate  its  price  level  and  credit  policy  in  terms  of  its  own  domestic  require- 
ments. In  particular,  any  country  which  sought  to  arrest  by  monetary  policies 
a  deflationary  trend  was  either  gravely  restricted  by  the  danger  of  interna- 
tional gold  movements  against  it  or,  if  it  persisted,  was  forced  off  gold 
altogether. 

(6)  The  need  for  a  reformed  monetary  system  is  emphasized  by  these 
recent  experiences.  Such  reform  is  needed  both  to  aid  recovery  from  the  de- 
pression and  as  a  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  two  great  problems  we  have 
before  us.  We  distinguish  therefore  between  the  immediate  and  the  perma- 
nent conditions  of  a  satisfactory  monetary  system. 

(7)  As  for  immediate  needs,  we  regard  a  rise  both  of  domestic  prices  and 
of  world  prices  as  highly  desirable,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  stable  economic  equilibrium.  So  far  as  the  United  States  at  least  is  con- 
cerned, the  rise  of  prices  required  is  one  which  reflects  increased  business 
activity  and  not  one  which  depends  on  direct  monetary  manipulation.  For 
this  reason  we  lay  particular  stress  on  the  timing  of  the  program  of  public 
works. 

(8)  As  for  permanent  needs,  we  are  impressed  with  the  requirement  of  a 
better  and  more  stable  balance  among  a  variety  of  economic  factors — between 
costs  and  prices,  debts  and  income,  saving  and  investment,  and  so  forth.  The 
achievement  of  this  end  is  a  complicated  task  for  which  controls  must  be  pro- 
gressively worked  out  in  the  light  of  experience  and  research.  Various  propo- 
sals are  made  on  the  subject  in  the  body  of  the  report.  One  obvious  step  is  to 
prevent  the  sharp  short-run  fluctuations  of  the  price  level,  the  evil  effects  of 
which,  both  on  production  and  on  the  distribution  of  wealth,  are  enormous. 
This  is  an  objective  quite  within  reach. 

(9)  The  establishment  of  economic  equilibrium,  as  already  defined,  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  any  effective  national  economic  planning.  We  regard 
economic  planning  as  a  rational  and  in  fact  a  necessary  expedient  under  the 
conditions  of  our  present  society.  The  contrary  doctrine  of  economic  laissez 
faire  assumes  a  situation  of  individualist  competition  and  of  free  price  flexi- 
bility which,  whatever  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  might  be,  does  not 
now  exist. 
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The  specific  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  which  are  too 
detailed  to  be  reproduced  in  this  Report,  follow  these  general  con- 
clusions. The  report  of  this  Commission  stands  as  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's formal  and  definite  contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
the  economic  problems  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  new  and 
powerful  testimony  to  the  public  service  of  the  University's  scholars 
and  those  who  were  associated  with  them. 

The  three  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University's  educational 
system,  Columbia  College  for  men,  Barnard  College  for  women, 
and  Bard  College  for  men,  are  all  moving  steadily  for- 
ward toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  common      The  Under' 

•11  i     •       •  i  i     •         •       i  i         i  graduate 

ideal,  each  in  its  own  way  and  each  inspired  by  the  colleges 

spirit  of  progress.  The  faculties  of  these  undergraduate 
colleges  are  under  no  compulsion  to  imitate  each  other's  projects 
and  plans,  although  they  are  in  so  close  contact  that  each  is  natu- 
rally interested  in  and  influenced  by  the  work  of  the  others.  The  at- 
tempt is  making  in  each  one  of  these  colleges  not  only  to  preserve, 
but  to  strengthen,  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  education  and  to  seek  in  the 
subject  matter  of  today's  instruction  such  new  material  as  can  be 
found  to  take  the  place  of  that  from  which  the  public  mind  has  so 
largely — and  in  many  cases  most  unfortunately — turned  away.  For 
example,  the  decline  of  any  real  knowledge  of  the  literature,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  institutional  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans who  laid  the  foundations  for  everything  which  we  ourselves 
have  been  and  are,  is  unfortunate  in  high  degree.  Attempts  are  now 
making  to  provide  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  those  ancient  peoples  in  other  ways  than  by  a  study  of 
their  languages,  which,  though  usually  classed  as  dead,  pulse  with 
the  life  of  the  immortal  messages  which  they  bring  to  this  genera- 
tion and  which  they  will  continue  to  bring  to  generations  yet  to 
come.  The  confusion  between  education  and  instruction  for  some 
definite  end  persists,  and  perhaps  even  grows.  While  it  lasts,  the 
cause  of  true  education  will  be  confronted  by  all  those  difficulties 
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which  gain-seeking  habitually  puts  in  the  path  of  the  highest  type 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life  and  service.  Fortunately,  the  lecture 
system  is  on  the  decline.  As  a  mode  of  conveying  information 
which  can  and  should  be  had  from  the  printed  page,  the  lecture  is 
grotesquely  out  of  date.  Its  proper  place,  and  a  most  important  one, 
is  that  of  interpretation  and  exposition  of  knowledge  and  of  facts 
which  are  presumed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  lecturer's  auditors. 
The  closer  contact  of  mind  with  mind  through  small  groups 
brought  together  for  the  discussion  and  interpretation  of  that  which 
all  have  read  or  studied  is  of  the  highest  value.  Above  all,  the  con- 
tact of  eager  and  ambitious  youth  with  outstanding  personalities  is 
that  experience  which  brings  an  inspiration  never  to  be  forgotten 
and  never  to  be  lost. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  almost  always  the  students 
of  the  undergraduate  colleges  who  gain  public  attention  through 
their  extracurricular  activities,  through  their  participation  in  ath- 
letic sports  and  contests,  and  through  their  various  interests  and 
relationships  in  all  that  concerns  the  current  happenings  of  the 
time.  University  students  very  rarely  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  press,  since  they  are  more  mature,  more  wholeheartedly 
devoted  to  their  studies  and  research,  and  perhaps  feel  larger  re- 
sponsibility than  do  many  undergraduates  for  the  very  best  use  of 
their  precious  time  spent  in  university  residence.  The  college  stu- 
dent, the  undergraduate,  is  cast  in  a  different  mould.  He  is  still 
passing  through  the  adolescent  stage.  The  college  offers  him  a 
wholly  new  environment,  a  wholly  new  type  of  association,  and 
a  wholly  new  outlook  upon  life.  His  undergraduate  years,  partic- 
ularly the  earlier  ones,  are  those  of  adjustment  to  these  new  and 
inviting  surroundings  and  conditions.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  undergraduate  should  be  taught  to  keep  an  open  mind  as  to 
many  matters  concerning  which  differences  of  opinion  surround 
him  on  every  side,  until  he  has  gained  intellectual  discipline 
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enough  and  scholarship  enough  to  reach  his  own  judgment  and 
to  make  his  own  decisions  on  the  basis  of  real  knowledge  and  not 
on  that  of  mere  emotional  urgings. 

The  college  which  is  included  in  the  educational  system  of  a 
university  is  fortunate  in  that  the  undergraduate,  during  the  later 
portion  of  his  college  course,  finds  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
may  begin  to  gain  the  advantage  of  university  association  and  uni- 
versity opportunity,  if  he  so  chooses.  He  may  find  something  in  the 
law,  or  in  engineering,  or  in  journalism,  or  in  business,  which  in- 
terests and  invites  him  although  he  has  no  intention  of  turning  in 
any  of  these  directions  for  his  life  occupation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  university  student  who  finds  that  in  his  earlier  disciplinary 
training  some  elements  of  importance  have  been  overlooked  or 
neglected  may,  through  the  presence  of  the  undergraduate  college, 
find  himself  able  with  reasonable  quickness  and  comfort  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  which  he  has  become  conscious.  It  is  as 
important  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  the  college  and  the 
university  as  it  is  to  recognize  their  independence. 

During  the  year  the  Trustees  of  St.  Stephen's  College  have  been 
face  to  face  with  most  difficult  problems  both  of  educational  policy 
and  of  financial  support.  They  have  been  in  substantially 
continuous  session  or  conference,  and  no  detail  of  the 

College 

life  and  work  of  the  College  has  escaped  their  careful 
attention.  Their  decision  to  ask  authority  to  change  the  name  of  the 
institution  from  St.  Stephen's  College  to  Bard  College  was  un- 
doubtedly a  wise  one,  circumstances  being  what  they  were.  In 
addition,  this  act  gives  just  recognition  to  a  name  honored  in  the 
history  not  only  of  Columbia  University,  but  in  that  of  the  Province 
and  State  of  New  York.  The  Faculty  of  the  College  has  been  en- 
larged and  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  an  admirable  group 
of  eager  and  well-trained  scholars,  and  everything  save  adequate 
and  assured  financial  support  is  in  readiness  for  the  upbuilding  of 
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a  most  significant  institution  in  the  field  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation. Just  as  the  larger  colleges  which  had  become  part  of  a 
university  organization  are  now  being  broken  up  into  smaller 
residential  units,  thereby  hoping  to  gain  some  of  the  advantage 
which  has  so  long  attached  to  undergraduate  life  and  study  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  so  the  isolated  and  detached  colleges,  such 
as  Bard,  will  seek  membership  in  the  educational  system  of  a  con- 
veniently placed  university,  in  order  that,  without  sacrificing  the 
advantage  of  their  separateness,  they  may  gain  a  large  part  of  that 
which  only  association  with  a  great  and  many-sided  body  of  schol- 
ars is  able  to  give.  It  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  that  there  might 
develop  a  very  considerable  interchange  of  students  between  Co- 
lumbia College  and  Bard  College  to  great  advantage.  Frequently  a 
youth  enrolled  at  Columbia  College  might  profit  by  a  year  or  two 
years  of  undergraduate  life  and  study  with  a  group  in  a  detached 
country  village.  In  like  fashion,  it  might  well  be  that  some  of  those 
who  are  enrolled  in  Bard  College  would  profit  by  being  transferred 
for  a  portion  of  their  undergraduate  career  to  a  sister  college  in  the 
environment  of  a  great  metropolitan  community.  Moreover,  it 
would  easily  be  possible  to  send  to  Bard  College  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time  each  year,  selected  scholars  from  Morningside  to  guide 
and  stimulate  the  student  body  there. 

It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Bard 
College  will  be  denied  the  financial  support  which  they  must  have, 
and  quickly,  if  this  splendid  undertaking  of  theirs  is  not  to  fail. 

The  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  is 
being  constantly  readjusted  and  extended,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  astounding  expansion  of  engineering  knowi- 
ng"" ring  ^  anc[  practice  which  is  now  going  on.  It  has  become 
quite  plain  during  the  past  few  years  that  engineering  stands  in 
very  close  relation  to  the  social  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences  in 
turn  have  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  themselves  stand 
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in  close  relationship  with  the  work  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  In  other 
words,  some  time-honored  distinctions  are  breaking  down  and 
they  are  breaking  down  because  they  are  no  longer  representative 
of  clearly  observable  facts  and  relationships.  No  microscope  is 
powerful  enough  to  discover  a  clear  and  definite  dividing  line 
between  that  which  has  been  called  physics  and  that  which  has 
been  called  chemistry,  and  now  that  biophysics  has  appeared  upon 
the  scene  the  same  is  true  as  to  any  possible  dividing  line  between 
physics  and  biology.  As  teachers  and  research  workers  in  the  field 
of  engineering  develop  their  resources  and  expand  their  activities, 
they  will  find  it  necessary  to  change  their  point  of  view.  They  can 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  dwellers  upon  an  educational  island 
surrounded  by  those  separating  waters  which  used  to  be  thought 
to  keep  pure  science  and  applied  science  some  distance  apart. 
Engineering  today  requires  for  its  prosecution  not  only  minds 
well  trained  in  engineering  itself,  but  minds  well  disciplined  and 
broadly  furnished  in  all  that  relates  to  present-day  human  society 
and  its  multifarious  problems.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  essential 
reason  which  requires  that  the  highest  type  of  engineering  school 
be  a  graduate  school.  It  must  require  of  those  who  offer  themselves 
as  students  a  knowledge  of  those  fundamental  subjects  which  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  liberal  education,  to  the  end  that  the  engineer 
may  himself  be  not  only  a  skilled  specialist  in  his  chosen  field  of 
practice,  but  a  well-educated  and  well-rounded  man  and  student 
as  well. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing to  prosecute  and  to  stimulate  research,  to  find  new  and  better 
ways  of  serving  the  practical  needs  of  man  and  of  society,  and  to 
accept  only  such  well-prepared  students  of  engineering  as  can  be 
fitted  into  a  broad,  liberal  and  forward-facing  program  of  this 
kind.  The  old  formalistic  matter-of-fact  teaching  of  engineering 
is  no  longer  in  use.  Something  far  more  scholarly  and  profound  is 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  today. 
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No  more  important  step  has  been  taken  during  the  year  under 

review  than  that  which  has  added  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and 

of  Teachers  College  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  as 

ra  uate  stu  y       those  professional  Faculties  which  have  developed 

under  Professional  .  .  i       1      r 

Faculties  anc*  * ormulated  a  systematic  method  or  promoting 

and  rewarding  graduate  work  in  their  several  pro- 
fessional fields.  This  step  has  not  been  taken  in  response  to  any 
theoretical  argument,  however  convincing  such  an  one  might  be. 
It  has  been  taken  in  order  to  meet  an  entirely  practical  situation 
which  has  arisen  throughout  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasing specialization  in  various  types  of  professional  service.  If 
there  are  to  be  highly  specialized  and  expert  practitioners  of  a  pro- 
fession, it  is  important  that  the  public  should  be  given  some  means 
of  knowing  that  those  who  offer  themselves  as  specialists  or  prac- 
titioners of  this  type  have  really  had  adequate  training  for  their 
specialty  and  are  certified  to  have  had  such  training  by  a  competent 
academic  authority.  It  is  to  deal  with  a  situation  such  as  this  that 
the  University  Council  and  the  Trustees  have  approved  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  several  Faculties  to  set  up  by  the  side  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  Juris  Scien- 
tiae,  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  and  of  Doctor  of  Education,  in 
order  that  these  may  be  used  to  mark  the  successful  completion  of 
the  advanced  and  highly  specialized  studies  and  research  which 
are  to  be  prescribed  for  graduate  students  of  law,  of  medicine  and 
of  education.  So  long  as  the  demand  for  these  trained  and  certified 
specialists  was  not  widespread  and  insistent,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  well-established  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
giving  to  their  successful  work  appropriate  academic  recognition. 
More  and  more,  however,  it  has  become  apparent  for  some  years 
past  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  not  suited  to  these 
uses,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  injured  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  itself  to  attempt  so  to  extend  the  area  of  its  academic 
territory.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  steps 
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which  have  been  taken  in  dealing  with  this  matter  have  been  wisely 
planned,  and  that  the  effect  will  be  helpful  and  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  the  highest  type  of  public  service. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  there  is  special  need  of  the  action  which 
has  just  been  taken  by  Columbia  University.  As  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  pointed  out,  the  elevation 
of  the  standards  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States  has  been 
quite  phenomenal  during  the  past  quarter  century.  In  that  time  the 
number  of  medical  schools  has  been  reduced  from  over  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  many  of  which  were  proprietary  institutions  essen- 
tially commercial  in  character  and  purpose,  to  sixty-eight,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  now  affiliated  either  with  a  university  or  with  a 
college  in  good  standing  and  themselves  maintain  high  standards 
of  admission,  instruction  and  graduation.  Various  and  quite  differ- 
ent forces  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  ad- 
vance. The  joint  efforts  of  the  organized  medical  profession  itself, 
of  the  medical  licensing  boards  of  the  several  states,  of  the  leading 
universities,  together  with  generous  financial  support  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  from  the  General  Education  Board,  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  from  individual  benefactors  and  from 
the  universities  and  colleges  themselves,  have  made  all  this  possible. 
The  concentration  of  their  efforts  upon  undergraduate  professional 
training  in  medicine  has  resulted  in  bringing  that  branch  of  our 
instruction  up  to  a  plane  where  it  compares  favorably  with  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  any  other  country. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  medical  schools,  the 
ratio  of  physicians  to  the  population  remains  very  much  larger 
than  in  many  countries.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  profession 
continues  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population.  The 
chief  need  of  the  country  at  the  moment  is  not  for  more  physicians, 
but  for  better  physicians  and  for  opportunities  by  which  those 
already  in  practice  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  undertaking 
specialized  medical  work  may  be  given  opportunity  to  prepare 
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themselves  adequately  to  discharge  their  professional  and  public 
obligations.  It  is  conditions  such  as  these  which  require  that  grad- 
uate medical  education  be  developed  promptly  to  a  stage  where  it 
can  do  for  those  who  wish  to  spend  their  lives  in  research  or  special 
medical  practice  what  the  undergraduate  medical  training  is  now 
doing  for  the  profession  in  general. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College  is  of 
exceptional  interest  and  importance.  This  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity's educational  system  has  been  severely  taxed  for  a 
eac  ers  generation  past  in  order  to  meet  the  multiplying  and 
diversifying  needs  of  those  who  have  chosen  teaching 
or  educational  administration  for  their  life  work,  whether  in  ele- 
mentary school,  in  secondary  school  or  in  college.  The  extraordi- 
nary success  which  has  attended  these  efforts  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  not  only  in  this  land  but  in  practically  every  land.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  country  anywhere  in  the  world  in  which 
at  least  some  one  outstanding  teacher  or  educational  administrator 
had  not  received  his  professional  training  on  Morningside  Heights. 

The  Dean  in  his  present  report  shows  clearly  what  the  next  steps 
should  be  and  how  they  are  to  be  taken.  The  experience  of  the  past 
forty  years  gives  every  reason  for  complete  confidence  that  what  is 
now  to  be  undertaken  which  is  new  will  be  well  done. 

As  the  problems  of  Teachers  College  increase  and  multiply,  it 
becomes  of  increasing  practical  importance  to  find  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  burden  which  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  must 
carry  may  be  lightened  through  taking  increasing  advantage  of 
its  university  membership.  It  may  well  prove  to  be  practicable,  as 
well  as  economical,  for  Teachers  College  to  make  increasing  use 
of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science, 
where  the  material  to  be  dealt  with  is  subject  matter  rather  than 
something  concerned  with  the  organization,  the  form,  the  method 
or  the  administration  of  teaching.  Such  an  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  the  work  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  of  Teachers  College 
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could  certainly  be  so  developed  and  administered  as  to  be  of  prac- 
tical assistance  to  Teachers  College  in  finding  ways  and  means  for 
the  new  tasks  which  lie  just  ahead  of  it. 

The  interesting  and  significant  part  of  the  University's  work 
known  as  University  Extension  is  approaching  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  century  of  its  history.  When  first  organized  it 
was  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  service  to  that  larger  com-        niversity 

1  _  °  Extension 

munity  which  it  is  the  aim  of  Columbia  University  to 
serve.  When  University  Extension  was  first  developed  the  phrase 
adult  education  was  unfamiliar,  but  it  is  now  commonplace,  and 
efforts  are  making  on  every  side  to  advance  it.  The  report  of  the 
Director  of  University  Extension  deserves  most  careful  reading.  It 
passes  in  review  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  sets  forth  its  signifi- 
cant features  with  clearness  and  conviction. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  alone,  even  if  it 
stood  by  itself,  would  justify  all  the  thought  and  the  effort  which 
have  been  put  upon  this  part  of  the  University's  work.  If  Columbia 
University  can  carry  scholarship  and  the  interpretation  of  scholar- 
ship, either  from  Morningside  Heights  or  elsewhere,  to  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  are  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term 
university  students,  and  practically  all  of  whom  are  adults,  it  will 
be  making  a  literally  colossal  contribution  to  the  instruction  and 
inspiration  of  the  American  people.  The  University  will  once  more 
have  demonstrated  that  its  ideal  of  scholarship  and  service  is  as 
practical  as  it  is  lofty,  and  that  scholarship  and  its  fruits  can  readily 
be  carried  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  academic  classroom,  lecture 
hall  or  laboratory. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1932,  university 
development  in  the  United  States  has  come  to  the  end  of  an  era. 
The  great  fortunes  which  have  been  accumulating  during 
the  past  two  generations  under  the  economic,  social  and 
political  conditions  then  prevailing,  have  now  either  dis- 
integrated or  otherwise  disappeared.  The  noble  habit  of  public  ben- 
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efaction,  which  had  become  so  firmly  established  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  untold  advantage  of  the  American  people,  is  now 
broken  through  lack  of  means  with  which  to  continue.  The  con- 
stant siphoning  off  of  the  earnings  and  savings  of  the  people 
through  taxation  to  the  public  treasury,  there  to  be  used  with  very 
varying  degrees  of  wisdom  and  public  benefit,  would  of  itself  com- 
pel numberless  institutions  of  public  service  to  seek  new  sources  of 
strength  by  which  to  continue  their  beneficent  work  and  to  grow 
in  power  and  effectiveness.  Speaking  generally,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  a  multitude  of  relatively  small  gifts  come  forward  to  take  the 
place  which  has  so  long  been  occupied  by  relatively  few  large  gifts. 
It  is  natural  for  the  educational  system  of  a  great  and  many-sided 
university,  which  has  sent  out  into  every  part  of  the  world  a  veri- 
table army  of  former  students  who  now  hold  its  degrees  and  di- 
plomas, to  look  to  them  not  for  occasional  but  for  habitual  financial 
support.  Each  one  of  these  students  has  been  in  large  degree  a 
beneficiary  of  the  University's  resources  and  the  University  is  proud 
indeed  that  such  is  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  Columbia  University 
there  are  living  approximately  75,000  holders  of  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas, of  whom  perhaps  50,000  did  their  academic  work  wholly  or 
in  part  at  the  cost  of  the  University  corporation  itself.  Taking  the 
latter  figure  as  the  basis  of  computation,  were  each  of  these  holders 
of  a  degree  or  diploma  to  make  the  very  small  payment  of  ten  dol- 
lars each  year  to  the  treasury  of  the  University,  to  be  used  by  the 
Trustees  as  an  addition  to  the  University's  general  income  and 
without  any  limitation  or  prescription  whatsoever,  the  present 
heavy  burden  of  the  Trustees  would  be  quickly  lightened.  The  sum 
of  $500,000,  equivalent  to  the  income  at  five  per  cent  on  a  new 
endowment  of  ten  million  dollars,  would  then  be  added  to  the 
University's  general  income.  A  plan  of  this  kind  might  be  put  in 
operation  without  great  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  and  substan- 
tially without  any  overhead  cost  whatsoever.  Were  the  habit  to  be 
established  by  which  every  holder  of  a  degree  or  diploma  from  the 
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University  would  make  a  payment  of  ten  dollars  to  the  Treasurer 
during  the  month  of  May  of  each  year,  announcement  could  be 
made  at  the  annual  alumni  luncheon  on  Commencement  Day  of  a 
really  noteworthy  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  University, 
strengthening  it  for  its  many-sided  endeavor  in  a  hundred  ways. 
All  that  is  needed  to  bring  into  existence  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  the 
will  to  do  so.  It  requires  no  costly  machinery  and  no  persistent  cor- 
respondence to  rouse  interest  and  to  secure  affirmative  response  for 
appeals  for  aid.  Perhaps  these  contributing  alumni  might  be  formed 
into  a  loosely  knit  university  society,  similar  to  the  Oxford  Society 
established  not  long  ago  by  the  late  Viscount  Grey  when  Lord 
Chancellor  of  that  University.  Each  alumnus  making  his  annual 
contribution  might  thereby  become  a  member  of  this  university 
society,  receive  regularly  certain  University  publications  and  be 
placed  of  course  upon  the  roll  of  the  University's  benefactors.  A 
plan  of  this  character,  participated  in  by  substantially  all  holders  of 
degrees,  would  certainly  strengthen  the  existing  alumni  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  tend  to  increase  their  number  and  effectiveness. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  University  are 
these: 

Funds  with  which  to  reduce  and  ultimately  wholly  to  discharge 
the  corporate  indebtedness  incurred  in  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sites  on  Morningside  Heights  and  at  the  Medical 
Center; 

Additions  to  the  general  endowment  of  the  University,  in  order 
that  the  annual  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  in  carrying 
forward  the  University's  work  may  be  greatly  increased; 

Provision  for  new  and  additional  equipment  in  several  of  the 
departments  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  with  a  view  particularly 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  work  of  research  in  those  fields; 

Funds  for  the  endowment  of  graduate  work  in  medicine,  which 
is  now  fully  planned  and  ready  to  go  forward  as  soon  and  as  rap- 
idly as  financial  support  can  be  had; 
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Endowment  for  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Archaeology  which  is  just  now  being  reorganized  and  strength- 
ened in  order  that  its  distinction  and  its  service  may  be  increased; 

Adequate  funds  with  which  properly  to  equip  the  Low  Memo- 
rial Library  for  its  new  and  highly  important  uses  as  a  center 
of  special  and  particularly  valuable  collections ; 

Adequate  endowment  for  the  School  of  Library  Service,  which 
is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  professional  training  school  of  its 
kind; 

Funds  with  which  to  support  and  increase  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  University,  which  are  dependent  in  large  part  upon  the 
presence  of  foreign  scholars  of  outstanding  reputation  and  upon 
stated  visits  to  universities  in  other  lands  by  selected  members  of 
the  University  faculties; 

Provision  to  erect  on  the  north  side  of  East  Quadrangle  a  resi- 
dence hall  planned  for  the  use  of  University  officers  and  their 
families,  with  ample  provision  on  a  flat  roof  for  children  of  these 
families  to  play  and  to  take  outdoor  exercise; 

Funds  for  the  development  of  Baker  Field  and  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  motor  transportation  between  that  Field  and  both 
Morningside  Heights  and  the  Medical  Center,  in  order  that  much 
better  provision  than  now  exists  may  be  made  for  the  outdoor  exer- 
cise and  for  the  intramural  sports  of  the  student  body. 

The  budget  of  the  University  corporation  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1934  as  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  April  3,  1933  with 

amendments  prior  to  June  30,  1933,  indicated  an  esti- 

mversity      mateci  deficit  in  the  general  income  of  the  corporation 

Budget  o  r 

for  the  year  1933-34  of  not  less  than  $604,778.58.  With 
the  changes  made  in  the  budget  subsequent  to  its  adoption,  this 
estimated  deficit  was  increased  to  $873,021.23.  The  Report  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934  shows,  however,  that 
this  estimated  deficit  was  reduced  to  $193,060.90,  a  very  striking 
reduction  of  nearly  $700,000.  This  was  accomplished  by  recourse 
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being  had  throughout  the  University  to  economies  of  admini- 
stration in  every  conceivable  field  and  in  every  possible  manner. 
The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  among  the  expenses 
for  the  year  charged  to  general  income  is  the  very  large  sum  of 
$453,006.14  on  account  of  debt  service.  It  must  once  again  be  re- 
peated that  if  the  Trustees  could  at  this  late  day  be  put  in  funds 
with  which  to  discharge  the  indebtedness  incurred  during  the  past 
forty  years  in  purchasing  and  developing  the  site  on  Morningside 
Heights,  each  annual  budget  would  take  on  a  very  different 
complexion. 

The  aim  of  the  administration  of  the  University  is  a  balanced 
budget,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  end  will  shortly  be 
accomplished  and  without  any  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the 
University's  scholars  and  administrative  officers. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the  University  Corporation  of  the  year 
chargeable  to  Income  and  Expense  Account  were  $10,681,890.94, 
being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  expenditures  of  the  previous 
year,  omitting  the  provision  in  that  year  for  the  amortization  of  the 
Loans  of  1925  and  193 1,  of  $750,265.30. 

To  meet  these  expenditures,  the  general  income  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $10,488,830.04,  a  decrease  of  $1,054,415.54  as  com- 
pared with  the  income  of  the  previous  year,  and  of  $1,943,919.36  as 
compared  with  the  income  of  the  second  year  preceding,  1931-32. 
Of  this  amount,  $3,602,764.19,  or  34.3  per  cent,  was  received  from 
fees  of  students,  and  the  remainder  or  65.7  per  cent  was  provided 
by  the  Trustees  from  the  income  of  endowments,  from  special  gifts, 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  in  order  that  there  might  be  of- 
fered to  the  student  body  the  privileges,  the  facilities,  and  the 
equipment  which  the  University  puts  at  their  disposal.  It  will  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  figures  relate  to  the  budget  of  the  Univer- 
sity corporation  alone  and  that  the  financial  reports  of  Barnard 
College,  of  Teachers  College,  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  Bard 
College,  and  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  are 
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rendered  separately  and  independently.  These  reports  are  sum- 
marized in  the  statement  on  page  64. 

The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  on  April  2,  1934,  for  the  work  of  this  corporation  alone 
during  the  academic  year  1934-35,  together  with  such  amendments 
as  were  made  previous  to  June  30, 1934,  are  as  follows: 

For  educational  administration  and  instruction $8,459,416.86 

For  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 977,465.00 

For  the  Library 419,829.70 

For  business  administration 217,054.00 

For  annuities     36,526.72 

For  insurance  on  academic  property 52,000.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt 449,350.00 

For  Schedule  J,  under  direction  of  the  President 340,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $10,951,642.28 

which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows: 

To  the  income  of  the  corporation $8,042,587.59 

To  income  from  special  endowments 1,148,902.55 

To  gifts 161,812.28 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation    ....  140,805.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Presbyterian  and  Babies  Hospitals  162,780.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 454,027.04 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College 726,096.42 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Bard  College 52,700.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School 61,931.40 

$10,951,642.28 
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In  accordance  with  custom,  there  is  presented  the  following  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  work  of  the 
University  corporation,  so  far  as  Income  and  Expense  Account  is 
concerned,  since  the  present  system  of  accounting  was  adopted : 


Year 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Capital  Account: 
General  Funds 

1 907-1 908  

1 908-1 909  

1909-1910  

1910-1911  

1911-1912  

1912-1915  

1913-1914  

1914-1915  

i9lS~*9*6  

1916-1917  

!9i7-i9i8  

1918-1919  

1 91 9-1 920 

1920-1921  

1921-1922  

1922-1923  

1923-1924  

1924-1925 : 

1925-1926  

1927-1928  

1928-1929  

1929-1930  

1930-1931  

1931-1932  

J932-i933  

1933-1934  

$52,885.18 
59,540.58 
52,528.46 

$3,093-" 
19,711.20 
67,769.12 
42,952.64 

!3,592-55 
40,855.14 

$25,488,672.81 
26,996,740.07 
27,044,870.90 

26,933,764-13 
26,400,649.91 

25,545."°-85 
25,635,421.05 
26,430,836.76' 
26,497,602.41 

27,3OI,358-85 
27,371.312-10 
27,469,649.06 
29,236,825.38 

33,859,764-34 
36,385,380.16 
38,096,899.20 
38,319,089.20 
37.675.7H-86 
38,547.232.48 
36,181,228.46 

3o,547-37 

211,106.171 

82,214.74 

71, 590-93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

122,909.21 

157,205-79 

142,229.76 
168,462.99 
467,777-98 
344,443-75 

170,290.20 

293,957-41 

298,910.66 
193,060.90 

Si.°76,775-i6 

$2,430,832.59 

1  Thi9  deficit  was  almost  met,  however,  by  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee  in  raising 
$199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting  it. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  University's  capital  account  is  due 
to  the  decrease  in  the  book  values  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates, 
which,  in  turn,  are  based  on  the  current  assessed  valuations.  For 
the  year  1933-34  these  valuations  were  reduced. 

In  view  of  some  current  discussions,  it  is  of  interest  to  point  out 
that  for  the  year  1934  the  University  will  pay,  either  directly  or 
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through  its  tenants,  taxes  on  real  property  on  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan assessed  at  some  $82,000,000.  At  the  current  rate  of  taxation, 
these  taxes  will  amount  to  nearly  $2,250,000.  Were  this  large  sum 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  to  be 
expended  by  them  in  the  execution  of  their  great  public  trust,  the 
service  which  this  University  renders  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  to  the  nation,  would  be  increased 
many-fold. 

The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  are  set  out  in  de- 
tail on  pages  174-82  of  the  Treasurer's  Report.  As  is  there  shown, 
the  total  amount  received  in  gifts  by  the  University  corpora- 
tion alone  amounted  to  $2,152,883.61,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  endowment $5,510.71 

2.  Special  endowments 101,445.53 

3.  Buildings  and  grounds 1,251,725.01 

$1,358,681.25 

B.  Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  For  general  purposes $331,401.16 

2.  For  specific  purposes 462,801.20  794,202.36 

$2,152,883.61 

The  amount  of  these  gifts  is  much  greater  than  could  well  have 
been  expected  in  view  of  the  prevailing  economic  and  financial 
conditions. 

The  principal  additions  to  general  and  special  endowments  and 
to  provisions  for  buildings  and  grounds  were: 

From  Edward  S.  Harkness,  toward  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
South  Hall,  $1,250,000; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  to  be  used  eventually  as  a  fund  for  student 
aid,  $62,300; 

From  the  Estate  of  Mina  Mason  Van  Sinderen,  for  the  Howard  Van  Sind- 
eren  Scholarship  Fund,  $10,000,  and  for  the  William  Mason  Musical  Schol- 
arship Fund,  $10,000; 
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From  the  Estate  of  Frederick  Kammerer,  to  establish  the  Edmund  B. 
Wilson  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Biological  Research,  $10,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell,  for  the  Pell  (Mary  B.)  Fund,  $4,810.71; 

From  the  Class  of  1884,  to  establish  the  Class  of  1884  School  of  Arts  Schol- 
arship, $4,000,  and  for  the  Columbiana  Endowment  Fund,  $380; 

Among  the  many  gifts  to  be  added  to  the  University's  income 
for  general  and  for  special  purposes  were  the  following: 

From  the  Estate  of  Charles  S.  Keene,  for  general  purposes,  $232,688.69; 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$171,406.18; 

From  the  Estate  of  William  Fitz  Randolph,  for  general  purposes, 
$72,107.29; 

From  Edward  S.  Harkness,  for  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Children, 
$29,900; 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$27,500; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$25,149; 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  toward  the  support  of  the  School  of 
Library  Service,  $25,000; 

From  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$24,025; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  general  purposes,  $10,705.18,  and 
for  specific  purposes,  $1,318; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  $10,023; 

From  the  Estate  of  Howard  Van  Sinderen,  for  general  purposes,  $10,000; 

From  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  rheumatic  fever, 
$10,000; 

From  the  Hartley  Corporation  for  the  Marcellus  Hartley  Laboratory  and 
for  work  in  psychiatry,  $6,100; 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Anna  Fuller  Fund,  for  special  research  in  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  $6,000; 

From  the  Louis  D.  Beaumont  Trust,  for  general  purposes,  $5,000,  and 
for  research  work  in  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  $1,000; 

From  the  Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  toward  the  support  of  the 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Professorship,  $6,000; 

From  the  National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  special  research  in  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Pathology,  $5,600; 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  $5,000; 
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From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  support  of  a  Lectureship  in  connection 
with  the  Institute  of  Japanese  Studies,  $5,000; 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  for  research  in  chemistry  and  chemical 
engineering,  $5,000; 

From  the  Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  support  of  scholarships, 
$5,000; 

From  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  for  a  fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Biologi- 
cal Chemistry,  $4,775; 

From  the  Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  German  Scholars, 
toward  salaries  of  visiting  scholars,  $4,700; 

From  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  for  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund, 
$4,662.50; 

From  Mrs.  Dorothy  Whitney  Elmhirst,  for  special  social  and  economic 
research,  $4,250; 

From  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hess  and  from  Mrs.  Hess,  for  nutritional 
research  in  the  Department  of  Pathology,  $4,021.99; 

From  the  William  J.  Matheson  Foundation,  for  the  Matheson  Encephalitis 
Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  $3,750; 

From  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  research  in  tuberculosis, 
$3,220; 

From  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Auchincloss,  for  special  research  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  $3,000; 

From  the  Engineering  Foundation,  for  mining  and  strata  research,  $3,000; 

The  total  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the  six  cor- 
porations included  in  the  educational  system  of  the  University  are 
classified  as  follows: 


Purpose 

Columbia 

University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 
College 

New  York 

Post-Graduate 

Medical 

School 

Total 

A.     Gifts  to  Capital: 
1.     General      en- 

$5,510.71 

101,445. S3 

1.251.725-01 

331,401.16 
462,801.20 

$119.00 

31,250.00 

723.00 

1,362.50 
25.771-92 

$1,320.63 

$208.43 
10,000.00 

$7,158.77 

2.     Special       en- 

10,899.81 

153,595-34 

3.     Buildings  and 

11,745.82 

14,991.00 
18,995.00 

1,264,193.83 

B.     Gifts  to  Income: 
1.     General    pur- 

45,511-30 
660.00 

393.265.96 

2.     Specific    pur- 

313.676.51 

821,904.63 

$2,152,883.61 

$59,226.42 

$324,576.32 

$47,052.45 

$56,379.73 

$2,640,118.53 
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The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually,  records 
the  gifts  in  money  alone  made  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations 
included  in  the  University: 


901- 
902- 

9°3- 
904- 
905- 
906- 
907- 
908- 
909- 
910- 

911- 
912- 

9r3- 
914- 
915- 
916- 
917- 
918- 
919- 
920- 

921- 
922- 

923" 
924- 
925- 
926- 
927- 
928- 
929- 

93°- 

931" 
932- 
933- 


901 $5,459,902.82 

902 $1,082,581.02 

9°3 1,721,895.06 

9°4 1,783,138.18 

9°5 i,96o»247-87 

906 1,299,909.78 

907 1,360,590.80 

9°8 1,077,933.87 

9°9 974,637.07 

910 2,357>979-3° 

9" 2,932,655.79  16,551,568.74 


912 $2,242,417.58 

9l3 1,605,935.33 

9J4 1,494,648.61 

915 814,111.69 

9l6 2,287,144.91 

9*7 1,634,578.78 

918 882,267.76 

9X9 3,455,356.6o 

92° 3,724,181.14 

921 2,190,289.85  20,330,932.25 


922 $3,270,380.76 

923 12,728,021.59 

924 2,375,691.92 

925 2,097,108.25 

926 5,276,777.11 

927 3,498,380.20 

928 5,546,667.61 

929 3,617,928.92 

93° 4,242,991.66 

931 4,i39,98o-62  46,793,928.64 


932 2,873,182.99 

933 2,317,453.66 

934 2,640,118.53   7,83°,755-18 


Total $96,967,087.63 
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In  the  following  financial  statement  given  each  year,  the  land, 

buildings  and  equipment  used  for  educational  purposes  are  entered 

at  cost,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  at  their  as- 

roperty  an        stsstd  valuations,  and  all  other  property  at  book 

Lndowment  '  r     r       J 

values. 


Capital 

Resources 

June  jo,  1034 

Budget 

Appropriations 

1933-34 

Income  and 

Expense  Account 

J933~34 

Columbia  University   .    .    . 

Barnard  College 

Teachers  College 

College  of  Pharmacy    .    .    . 

Bard  College 

New    York    Post-Graduate 
Medical  School      .... 

$118,614,306.96 

8,438,479-99 

I7>907>875-93 

883,991.20 

1,637,070.88 

5,113,239.041 

$11,114,301,802 

452,608.303 

2,620,703. 254 

151,212.81 

109,030.50= 

80,370.84" 

-$193,060.90 

-  3,457-34 

-  124,167.46 

-  13,189.14 

34-54 

-  74,981-69 

$152,594,964.00 

$14,528,227.50 

1  Including  Hospital. 

2  With  amendments  to  June  30,  1934. 

8  Not  including  $449,687.04  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
4  Not  including  $726,308.92  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
6  Not  including  $28,050  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
8  Not  including  $50,487.24  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  last  Annual  Report: 

On  November  9,  1933,  Phineas  H.  Adams,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  November  15,  1933,  George  F.  Canfield,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Deaths  of  Professor  Emeritus  of  Law,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

University  On  November  25,  1933,  Frederic  Winthrop  Allen,  Trustee 

Officers  of  Barnard  College  since  1928,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 

age. 

On  December  21,  1933,  Alexis  V.  Moschcowitz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  8,  1934,  Linsly  Rudd  Williams,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medi- 
cine, and  Alumni  Trustee  from  1927  to  1933,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

On  January  10,  1934,  Matthew  L.  Carr,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Oto- 
laryngology, in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  24,  1934,  Walter  J.  Highman,  M.D.,  Teacher  of  Graduate 
Medicine  in  University  Extension,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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On  January  26,  1934,  John  Harold  Morecroft,  E.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  1,  1934,  Louis  S.  Aronson,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Neurology  in 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  2,  1934,  Julius  Sachs,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Education  in  Teachers  College,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  2,  1934,  Albert  E.  Stratton,  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy since  1922,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  14,  1934,  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  a  Trustee  of 
Barnard  College  since  1896,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  22,  1934,  William  Shaw-Thomson,  a  teacher  of  business  in 
University  Extension,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  2,  1934,  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Director  of  University  Admissions,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  age. 

On  March  10,  1934,  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  18,  1934,  Winifred  Fehrenkamp,  B.L.S.,  Librarian  of  Avery 
Library,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

On  March  30,  1934,  Bern  B.  Gallaudet,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  21,  1934,  George  Philip  Krapp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  24,  1934,  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins,  a  Trustee  of  Teachers 
College  since  1907,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

On  May  17,  1934,  Herbert  C.  Kassner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  An- 
alytical Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

On  June  2,  1934,  Louise  Taggart,  A.B.,  Teacher  of  English  in  Horace 
Mann  School,  Teachers  College,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age. 

On  June  7,  1934,  William  R.  Shepherd,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Seth  Low  Profes- 
sor of  History,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  10,  1934,  Alfred  L.  Robert,  Librarian  of  the  Medical  School 
Library,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  25,  1934,  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Director-in-Chief 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  and  formerly  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Botany  in  Columbia  University,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  25,  1934,  Wilfred  S.  Skeats,  Cashier  in  the  Treasurer's  Office, 
retired,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  October  17,  1934,  Robert  Elwyn,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Music  Education 
in  Teachers  College,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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On  October  18,  1934,  Mrs.  Grace  Potter  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Barnard  College,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age. 

On  November  1,  1934,  Colonel  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  M.D.,  U.S.A.  retired, 
Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Mycology  in  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  removal  by  the  telephone,  the  telegraph  and  the  radio  of 
those  barriers  of  time  and  space  which  have  always  widely  sepa- 
rated mankind,  together  with  the  ability  and  zeal 
ews  versus       ^.^  which  the  art  of  journalism  has  been  carried  f  or- 

Knowledge  m  ' 

ward  during  the  past  generation,  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  new  problems  of  a  public  character  which  are  not 
easy  of  solution  and  which  have  important  practical  bearings.  The 
news  of  the  immediate  day,  whatever  its  character  or  from  what- 
ever point  it  may  come,  now  takes  an  overwhelming  precedence  in 
the  conscious  attention  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  able 
to  read  and  who  do  read.  Their  intellectual  life,  if  it  may  be  digni- 
fied by  that  name,  consists  almost  wholly  in  leaping  from  headline 
to  headline.  It  is  from  an  appalling  crime  in  the  morning  to  a  tragic 
accident  in  the  afternoon  or  to  the  record  of  the  unthinking  appro- 
priation of  hundreds  of  millions  of  non-existent  public  funds  in  the 
evening,  that  their  conscious  attention  jumps.  So  rapid  and  of  such 
immediate  interest  are  news  items  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  daily  journals  to  present,  that  the  readers  of 
those  journals  find  little  time,  opportunity  or  invitation  to  think. 
They  have  become  journalistically  minded,  and  news  constitutes 
pretty  much  the  entire  body  of  their  knowledge. 

The  late  Lord  Balfour  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  read  the  news- 
papers because  he  wished  to  be  well  informed  and  that  if  anything 
of  importance  took  place,  someone  who  knew  would  tell  him 
about  it.  Certainly  in  his  busy  life  he  found  plenty  of  time  to  think 
and  he  thought  to  high  and  fine  purpose. 

As  yet  twentieth-century  man  has  not  adjusted  himself  to  a  life 
in  which  news  which  is  perhaps  of  merely  momentary  interest  and 
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passing  importance,  plays  so  dominant  a  daily  part.  He  finds  him- 
self compelled  to  try  to  keep  abreast  of  the  news  in  order  to  carry  on 
conversation  with  his  fellow  men  and  to  deal  with  the  tasks  of 
daily  life.  His  problem  is,  while  doing  this,  to  find  time  to  think, 
to  reflect,  to  understand  and  to  fit  the  passing  news  into  its  proper 
framework  of  understanding  and  interpretation. 

The  more  news  which  the  daily  journals  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  the  more  important  it  is  for  that  public  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  news,  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  and  the  con- 
duct and  policies  to  which  it  points.  Man  cannot  live  by  news- 
papers alone.  He  must  learn  to  make  news  take  its  place  in  the  raw 
material  of  ordered  and  reflective  knowledge.  Unless  he  does  so, 
news  itself  will  have  for  him  merely  an  emotional  value  and  his 
intellect  will  atrophy. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  record  the  fact  that  the  wisdom  of 
Goethe  saw  all  this  a  century  ago  and  at  a  time  when  these  tenden- 
cies and  habits  were  simple  and  small  indeed,  compared  with  what 
they  have  since  become. 

These  are  Goethe's  words:1 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  our  age 
that  it  allows  nothing  to  ripen  quietly;  that  the  next  moment,  so  to  speak, 
devours  the  preceding;  that  no  time  is  allowed  for  digestion;  and  that  we  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  without  leisure  to  bring  forth  any  finished  product. 
Have  we  not  reviews  and  magazines  for  every  hour  of  the  day?  By  this 
portentous  machinery,  everything  that  a  man  does  or  writes,  or  intends  to  do 
or  write,  is  dragged  before  the  public.  No  man  dare  do  anything,  enjoy  or 
suffer  anything,  save  for  the  delectation  of  others;  and  thus  every  trifle  goes 
from  house  to  house,  from  town  to  town,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  from 
one  quarter  of  the  world  to  another,  at  a  galloping  speed. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President 
November  5,  1934 

1  Blackie,  John  Stuart — The  Wisdom  of  Goethe.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  188}. 
P.  135- 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS 

TEACHING  STAFF 


Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College2 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 
College 

New  York 

Post- 

Graduate 

Medical 

School 

Totals* 

Teaching  Staff 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Professors         (in- 

cluding Clinical 

Professors)    .    . 

379 

l5 

65 

4 

8 

41 

389 

379 

Associate    Profes- 

sors    (including 

Associate    Clin- 

ical   Professors) 

19c 

14 

28 

6 

5 

31 

192 

190 

Assistant    Profes- 

sors    (including 

Assistant    Clin- 

ical  Professors) 

299 

17 

37 

5 

1 

57 

3°4 

299 

Associates     .    .    . 

223 

3 

21 

86 

252 

244 

Instructors    .    .    . 

523 

29 

56 

11 

3 

128 

612 

590 

Lecturers  .... 

81 

20 

32 

5 

125 

118 

Curators    .... 

4 

1 

4 

4 

Assistants      .    .    . 

3*3 

9 

45 

1 

13 

360 

35« 

Total      .    .    . 

2,012 

108 

284 

31 

18 

356 

2,238 

2,182 

University  Exten- 

sion and  Home 

Study    not    in- 

cluded above    . 

3°4 

5J7 

3°4 

Summer      Session 

not        included 

above     .... 

347 

3°9 
[1933] 

347 
[1934] 

Total      .    .    . 

2,663 

108 

284 

31 

18 

356 

3>o64 

*>%33 

Administrative 

Officers   not 

included 

above     .... 

60 

9 

10 

3 

6 

4 

81 

13 

Emeritus          and 

Retired  Officers 

54 

2 

17 

2 

1 

II 

64 

67 

Total      .    .    . 

2>777 

119 

311 

36 

25 

371 

3>2o9 

2>973 

Employees    .    .    . 

1,749 

181 

555 

14 

25 

8 

2»5!9 

2>532 

1  Including  officers  of  affiliated  institutions  whose  appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University. 

2  Excluding  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools. 

3  Excluding  duplicates. 
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A.  1.  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Upper  Quadrangle 

South  Quadrangle 

East  Quadrangle 

Columbia  House 

Deutsches  Haus 

Maison  Francaise 

Casa  Italiana 

Casa  de  las  Espanas 

429  West  117th  Street 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  College    .    .    .    . 
Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engi- 
neering   

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

Claremont  Avenue  property 


2.  At  the  Medical  Center 

[Broadway  and  West  168th  Street] 

Total  site,  891,185  sq.   ft.  20.458  acres. 
Under  ownership  of  Columbia  University 

3.  At  Baker  Field 

[Broadway  and  West  218th  Street] 

B.  Barnard  College 

Barnard  College  Camp 

C.  Teachers  College 

1.  At  West  1 20th  Street 

2.  At  509  West  121st  Street 

3.  At  51a,  514  West  I22d  Street  and  vacant  lots 

4.  Lincoln  School 

5.  At  106  Morningside  Drive 

6.  At  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

7.  At  Speyer  School 

[514  West  126th  Street] 

8.  Residence  of  the  Dean      

Total  for  Teachers  College 

D.  College  of  Pharmacy 

[115  West  68th  Street] 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Lakeside,  Conn 

F.  Bard  College      

G.  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School   .    .    . 

Total 


Square  Feet 


734,183 

16.85 

359.341 

8.25 

90,825 

2.08 

3,618 

.082 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

4,036 

.092 

1,809 

.04 1 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

29,000 

•679 

1,233.666 


471,158 
1,221,385 

10.816 

28.039 

2,926,209 

67.175 

177,466 
435,600 

4.07 
10.0 

156,420 

17.035 
16,535 
47,500 
17,668 

619,600 

4,9 1 7 

3-591 
•391 
.380 

1.090 
.406 

14.224 

•"3 

1,809 

.041 

881,484 

20.236 

7.5l6 

.172 

25,495,668 

1,481,040 

56,292 

585-3 
34-o 
1. 291 

31.461,275 


Acres 


28.320 


722.244 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 


During  the  academic  year  1933-34,  4>724  degrees  and  471  cer- 
tificates were  conferred,  as  follows : 


Columbia  College: 
Bachelor  of  Arts    . 

Barnard  College: 
Bachelor  of  Arts    . 


346 


199 


Faculty  of  Laws: 

Bachelor  of  Laws 170 

Bachelor  of  Laws  (1890)  ....  23 

Master  of  Laws 7 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law      .  2 


Faculty  of  Medicine: 
Doctor  of  Medicine  .    .    . 
Master  of  Science  .... 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science 


99 
6 

19 


Faculty  of  Engineering: 

Bachelor  of  Science 73 

Engineer  of  Mines 1 

Electrical  Engineer 14 

Mechanical  Engineer 10 

Civil  Engineer 13 

Chemical  Engineer 11 

Master  of  Science 35 


Faculty  of  Architecture: 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  . 
Master  of  Science  .... 


20 
2 


Faculty  of  Journalism: 

Bachelor  of  Science 44 

Faculty  of  Business: 

Bachelor  of  Science 77 

Master  of  Science 41 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  7 

Faculty  of  Library  Service: 

Bachelor  of  Science 130 

Master  of  Science 10 

Certificate  in  Library  Service      .  6 

Faculty   of   Dental   and   Oral 
Surgery: 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery    ...       49 
Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene      .    .        54 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Or- 
thodontia             1 


University  Council: 

Bachelor    of    Science     (General 

Studies) 91 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry)  22 

University  Extension: 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  31 

Certificate  in  Library  Service      .  4 

Certificate  in  Architecture   ...  3 

Certificate  in  Accounting     ...  1 


College  of  Pharmacy: 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
Bachelor  of  Science   .    . 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy 


24 


Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science: 

Master  of  Arts 589 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 214 

Faculties  of  Teachers  College: 

Master  of  Arts 1.867 

Bachelor  of  Science 465 

Master  of  Science 11 

Bachelor's  Diploma 95 

Master's  Diploma 267 

Saint  Stephen's  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 12 


Union  Theological  Seminary: 
Master  of  Arts 


Total    Degrees,    Certificates,    and 
Diplomas  granted      5,195 

Number    of  individuals    receiving 
them 4,811 


College  of  Pharmacy: 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy     . 


University  Medals 
Honorary  Degrees 


107 

9 
10 
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I.  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.       WINTER    AND    SPRING    SESSIONS 

Undergraduate  Students: 
Columbia  College     .    .    .    . 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 
Saint  Stephen's  College  .  . 
Seth  Low  Junior  College    .    , 


Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 

Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 

Science 

Architecture 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Engineering 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Teachers  College: 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

New  College 

Unclassified  University  students  .... 

Total     Graduate      and     Professional 
Students    


B.  summer  session   (1933)   including  under- 

graduate,   graduate,    professional,    and 
unclassified  students 

C.  UNIVERSITY    CLASSES 

Regular  courses  (net)      


Gross  Total  Resident  Students 
Less  double  registration      .    . 


Net  Total  Resident  Students 


II.  NONRESIDENT  STUDENTS 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 

Extramural  courses     .    .    . 
Special  courses 


III.  HOME  STUDY  STUDENTS 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 

Home  Study  courses  .    .    . 


1,668 

1,003 

203 

106 

214 


2,907 


449 


55 
266 

63 
652 

352 
456 

419 

3,785 

2,160 

291 

218 


9,200 
5,266 


1,437 
425 


834 


Totals 


3,J94 


12,434 


30,094 
2,463 

27>63  X 


Gain 


Loss 


34 

55 
9 


142 


36 
23 


192 


298 
60 


11 
39 


94 

243 
199 


710 

2,359 
182 

3,443 
2,957 


168 
"3 


3,3^ 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

RELATION  TO  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 
OF  MEDICAL  CENTER  AND  BAKER  FIELD 


225WST 

V-oddway  Bridge 
BAKER  field 


C/niversify 
'Heights  Bridge 


B   R  0 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MORNINGSIDE   HEIGHTS 


UADRANGLE 

1  Low  Memorial  Library 

2  Kent 

3  Philosophy 

4  East 

5  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

6  Fayerweather 

7  Avery 

8  Schermerhorn 

8a  Schermerhorn  Exten- 
sion 

9  University 

1  Physics 

2  Havemeyer 

2a  ChandlerLaboratories 

3  Engineering 

4  Earl 

5  Mine9 

6  School  of  Business 

0  Statue  of  Alma  Mater 

1  Class  of  1881  FlagStaff 
I  Classof  1887  Well  Head 
:3  Class  of  1886  Exedra 

14  Classof  '93  Chapel  Bell 
I  Class  of  1888  Gate 

:6  Statue   of   Great    God 

Pan 
17  Class  of  1882  Gates 
:8   Mapes  Gates 
19  Class  of  1801  Gate 

10  Meunier's  Hammer- 

man   1889     Mine9 
Class  Gift 

11  Lafayette  Post  Flag 

Pole 
;2  Rodin's  Penseur 

3UTH  QUADRANGLE 

10  Livingston 

IX  Hartley 

12  Hamilton 

13  Journalism 

14  Furnald 

15  John  Jay 
;o  1900  Clock 

;i  VanAmringe  Memorial 

52  Hamilton  Statue 

53  Mitchel  Memorial 

54  Rives  Memorial  Steps 
;S  Class  of  188s  Sun  Dial 
56  Classes    of    1884    and 

1899  Tablet 
37  Class  of  1890  Pylon 
;8  Jefferson  Statue 
J9  Classof  1900  Pylon 
59a  South  Hall 
J7  South  Quadrangle 
[4  Dwight  Memorial 

Pylon 

15  Pine  Memorial  Pylon 

16  Class  of  1880  Gates 


AST  QUADRANGLE 

50  President's  House 

51  Faculty  House 

5a  Botany  Greenhouse 

53  Agricultural  Green- 

house 

54  Crocker  Institute 
>S  Casa  Italiana 

56  The  Geological  Society 

of  America 

57  Dean  Hawkes 

58  Chaplain  Knox 

69  Maison  FranQaise 

70  Carnegie  Endowment 
02  Johnson  Hall 

08  Deutsches  Haus 

09  College  Entrance 

Examination  Board 

10  Casa  del  as  Espanas 

11  Dean  Barker 

13  King's  Crown  Hotel 


CLAREMONT  AVENUE 

71  DeWitt  Clinton 

72  Morris 

73  Tompkins 
85  Charles  King 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 

80  Brooks 

8 1  Barnard 

82  Brinckerhofl 

83  Milbank 


84  Fiske 

86  Helen     Hartley     Jenkins 

Geer    Memorial    Gate 

87  Milbank  Quadrangle 
103  Hewitt 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

90  Horace  Mann  School 

91  Thompson  Hall 

92  Annex 

93  Milbank  Chapel 


94  MainTeachers  College 

Hall 

95  Macy  Hall 

96  Russell  Hall 

97  Grace  Dodge  Hall 

98  Whittier 

99  Lowell  Annex 

100  Seth  Low 

101  Lincoln  School  and   Re- 

search Building 

104  Bancroft 

105  Grant 

106  Sarasota 


MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 

A  CENTER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING,  OF  THE  HEALING  ART 
AND  OF  RELIGION 


COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY   PROPERTY    FOR    EDUCATIONAL    PURPOSES 
V//A       OTHER  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY 
fry.Yyj       OTHER  PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS   INCLUDING   FRATERNITY   HOUSES 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MEDICAL  CENTER 


ED  I  C  A  L       CENTE 


Jc&le  in  feet 


WtST         16  8*     5   T    R    L  L  T 


i.  Bard  Hall 

2.  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 

Hospital 

3.  Neurological  Institute 

4.  Power  Plant 

5.  Service  Building 

6.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

7.  Vanderbilt  Clinic 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 


8.  Babies  Hospital 

9.  Presbyterian  Hospital 
10.  Harkness  Pavilion 

n.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 

Nursing 
12.  The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 


BROADWAY 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

BAKER  FIELD 
THE  STUDENTS'  PLAYING  FIELDS  OF   COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report  for  the  year  1933-34. 

To  review  the  events  of  the  past  year  is  particularly  significant, 
since  every  action  taken  has  been  the  result  of  extraordinarily  care- 
ful consideration.  Circumstances  of  financial  and  social  stress  have 
conditioned  every  move.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  each  step 
has  not  been  in  the  direction  of  the  kind  of  college  that  Columbia 
College  ought  to  be,  there  is  failure  either  in  vision  or  in  a  sense  of 
values.  In  this  report  I  wish  to  pass  in  rapid  review  some  of  the 
events  of  the  year  in  order  that  they  may  speak  for  themselves  in 
indicating  the  direction  of  our  trend.  If  no  direction  is  indicated, 
then  we  are  drifting.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  events  should 
each  be  of  great  importance.  A  floating  feather  indicates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  as  effectively  as  something  more  substantial. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  has  been 
almost  completely  static.  Only  a  few  changes  have  been  made  even 
in  those  grades  of  the  staff  where  tenure  is  usually  considered  dis- 
tinctly temporary.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  after  a  moment's  thought 
that  in  an  institution  like  Columbia  College  it  is  inevitable  that 
only  a  very  few  of  those  appointed  to  assistantships  and  instructor- 
ships  can  ever  receive  promotion  at  Columbia.  Generally  speaking, 
such  grades  are  to  be  thought  of  as  apprenticeships  in  which  a  man 
is  glad  to  serve  for  a  few  years  before  passing  on  to  a  more  perma- 
nent position.  To  find  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  of  service  at  Colum- 
bia that  one  should  move  on  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  either  of  abil- 
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ity  or  of  accomplishment,  but  merely  a  recognition  of  a  law  of  life 
for  the  College  and,  in  reality,  for  the  individual  as  well.  The  fact 
that  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff  during  the  last  few 
years  does  not  mean  that  there  has  been  any  change  of  policy  in 
this  respect,  but  merely  that  during  the  time  when  new  places 
were  hard  to  find,  the  policy  of  rotation  was  held  in  temporary 
suspension. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  permanent  staff 
of  the  College  should  comprise  a  considerable  nucleus  of  men 
whose  primary  concern  is  liberal  arts  education  and  to  whom  the 
influence  of  the  liberal  arts  college  in  the  intellectual  and  social 
growth  of  its  students  is  a  matter  of  supreme  concern.  Columbia 
College  can  never  deserve  a  commanding  place  in  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  those  who  know  her  unless,  combined  with  a  flexibility 
that  encourages  contacts  of  the  widest  range  in  the  University, 
there  is  a  warmth  of  personal  attachment  to  men  under  whom,  or 
rather  with  whom,  the  students  of  the  College  pass  from  boyhood 
to  manhood.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  not  only  new  ap- 
pointments but  the  entire  offering  of  the  College  will  be  presented 
with  this  ideal  in  the  foreground,  and  that  devotion  to  this  attitude 
toward  collegiate  work  will  never  go  unnoticed  or  unrewarded. 

Two  years  ago  the  sequence  called  "Colloquium  on  Important 
Books"  was  offered  for  the  first  time.  One  two-year  Colloquium 
has  now  been  completed,  and  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  enterprise. 

Membership  in  the  Colloquium  is  carefully  guarded  in  order 
that  a  group  of  students  qualified  for  informal  round-table  discus- 
sion may  be  enrolled.  To  this  end,  personal  interviews  by  members 
of  the  Colloquium  staff,  careful  scrutiny  of  the  student's  academic 
record,  and  consultation  with  previous  instructors  and  advisers  are 
techniques  employed  to  select  the  two  groups  of  fifteen  men  each 
who  constitute  the  Colloquium.  The  recognition  of  the  men  who 
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completed  the  course  last  May  in  the  elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
in  the  award  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  with  distinction,  and  in 
appointments  to  fellowships  and  other  honors,  as  well  as  in  edi- 
torial and  other  literary  activities,  indicates  that  the  method  of 
choice  resulted  in  a  worthy  selection. 

The  members  of  the  Colloquium  read  and  discussed  during 
the  first  of  the  two  years  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  histories  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  Plato's  Republic  and  Symposium,  se- 
lections from  the  Bible  and  from  Roman  literature,  St.  Augustine, 
Dante,  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare.  The  second 
year's  reading  included  selections  from  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Milton, 
Moliere,  Swift,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Adam  Smith,  Gibbon, 
Goethe,  Dickens,  Marx,  Dostoevsky,  and  Tolstoi.  The  complete 
list  may  be  found  in  a  little  volume  called  Classics  of  the  Western 
World  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Colloquium  and 
is  published  by  the  American  Library  Association. 

It  is  easy  for  one  to  wonder  what  can  be  accomplished  in  so 
large  and  rich  a  field,  any  one  section  of  which  is  broad  enough  to 
occupy  the  entire  life  of  many  scholars.  The  best  evidence  on  this 
point  is  afforded  by  those  who  are  closest  to  the  enterprise.  With 
the  vital  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Colloquium  aroused  among  the 
members,  it  is  apparent  that  this  experience  is  the  foundation  for  a 
lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  cultural  heritage,  a  foundation  which 
never  comes  within  the  ken  of  the  great  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents. If  this  statement  is  correct,  one  is  on  firm  ground  in  defend- 
ing the  wide  extent  of  the  readings  against  both  the  friends  and  the 
critics  of  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 

The  course  in  science  authorized  by  the  Faculty  to  be  offered 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  scientific  departments,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  September,  1934.  For  several  reasons  the 
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course  will  not  be  prescribed  for  all  students.  Even  if  it  met  the 
educational  necessities  of  everyone,  it  would  be  impossible  at  pres- 
ent to  find  a  staff  of  instructors  that  would  at  the  same  time  be 
interested  and  competent  to  teach  the  entire  student  body.  The 
course  breaks  away  from  the  time-honored  assumption  that  the 
best  elementary  course  in  a  science  for  any  student  is  that  course 
which  is  planned  for  men  who  propose  to  make  scholarly  work  in 
that  science  their  life  work.  The  course  is  frankly  designed  for 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  use  the  sciences  professionally  but  who 
do  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  scientific  attitude  and  to  understand 
as  completely  as  practicable  the  concepts,  problems,  and  techniques 
that  dominate  the  scientific  world  of  today.  Consequently,  men 
looking  forward  to  engineering  or  medicine  would  attack  their 
scientific  work  through  other  channels.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
approach  to  the  various  sciences  will  be  made  through  a  few  con- 
cepts that,  in  different  form  and  manifestation,  lie  at  the  base  of 
each.  Concepts  like  energy,  radiation,  evolution,  and  the  like  will 
serve  so  far  as  possible  as  the  foci  around  which  the  entire  two- 
year  course  will  be  developed. 

Unless  the  "cult  of  indifference"  to  intellectual  interests  has  a 
stronger  hold  on  our  student  body  than  we  realize,  this  course  will 
serve  to  stimulate  a  considerable  group  of  students,  both  those 
registered  in  the  course  and  many  others  feeling  its  influence,  to 
inform  themselves  outside  the  classroom  concerning  scientific  mat- 
ters. To  this  end  a  science  reading  room,  equipped  with  comfort- 
able furniture  and  plenty  of  books  of  a  scientific  character,  is 
provided  near  the  College  Study  in  South  Hall  for  such  students  as 
choose  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  hoped  that  this  room  may  become  a 
sort  of  scientific  come  hither  where  students  may  meet  and  learn 
from  each  other  as  well  as  from  books  and  teachers. 

It  is  strange  that  the  liberal  arts  college  has  paid  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  certain  aspects  of  the  education  of  its  students,  some  of 
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which  are  basic  for  their  effectiveness  both  socially  and  profession- 
ally. Too  often  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  someone  else's  busi- 
ness, either  the  parents  or  the  elementary  teachers,  to  attend  to 
many  crucial  matters  to  which  no  one  actually  does  attend  and 
which  the  college  can  easily  add  to  its  functions.  The  development 
of  the  office  of  the  University  Medical  Officer  during  recent  years 
is  one  illustration  of  this  kind  of  opportunity  accepted  and  well 
fulfilled.  Another  opportunity  which  we  have  never  tried  to  meet 
but  which  is  no  less  real  is  the  matter  of  careful  diagnosis  and  at- 
tempted correction  of  defects  in  speech.  Beginning  with  the  year 
1934-35  the  Department  of  English  will  take  a  speech  record  of 
each  entering  student,  and  of  such  other  students  as  may  be  di- 
rected to  them.  The  student  who  uses  his  voice  ineffectively  will  be 
advised  concerning  his  difficulties  and  given  opportunity  for  prac- 
tice in  overcoming  his  oral  defects.  The  aim  is  not  to  train  in  plat- 
form oratory  but  rather  to  enable  the  student  to  use  his  voice  clearly 
and,  at  least  so  far  as  its  mechanical  operation  is  concerned,  intelli- 
gently. 

In  addition  to  the  service  just  mentioned,  a  course  in  English 
speech  will  be  offered  for  college  credit.  The  students  applying  for 
admission  to  this  course  will  take  a  voice  test,  recorded  by  a  phono- 
graph, followed  by  a  conference  upon  the  record  and  diagnosis.  It 
is  anticipated  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  phonetician,  students 
who  register  for  this  course  will  be  able  to  correct  speech  habits 
which  otherwise  might  prove  a  handicap  during  their  entire  life. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  each  student  entering  Columbia  Col- 
lege has  been  asked  to  take  the  Thorndike  Intelligence  Test  as  a 
part  of  his  entrance  procedure.  It  was  never  anticipated  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  examination  would  replace  the  evidence  of  fitness  for 
college  which  the  school  record,  or  which  the  report  from  the  stu- 
dent's teachers  or  headmaster  affords.  It  has  seemed  evident,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  the  lower  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  scale  of 
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admitted  students,  that  valuable  prognostic  information  was  found 
in  the  results  of  the  test.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly 
what  academic  success  follows  those  who  score  highest  on  this  test. 
Since  one  may  be  excluded  from  College  by  a  low  score  on  this  test, 
but  only  welcomed  more  warmly  by  attaining  a  high  score,  it 
seemed  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  academic  career  of  those  who 
fall  in  the  lowest  10  per  cent  of  admitted  students  during  the  years 
1923-29  would  give  the  most  practical  information  concerning  its 
usefulness.  A  study  has  been  made  of  the  various  features  of  the 
College  experience  for  this  lowest  group,  and  a  comparison  made 
with  the  entire  membership  of  the  Class  of  1929  as  a  check.  In  re- 
porting on  a  few  of  the  more  important  findings  of  this  report  the 
men  in  the  lowest  10  per  cent  on  the  Thorndike  Test  during  the 
ten-year  period  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Low  Group;  the  Class  of 
1929,  which  is  used  as  a  norm,  will  be  called  the  1929  Group.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  results: 

1.  About  15  per  cent  more  of  students  who  entered  College  with  the  1929 
Group  finally  graduated  than  did  those  of  the  Low  Group.  The  figures  are 
61.5  per  cent  and  46.7  per  cent  respectively. 

2.  Nearly  two-thirds  (59.1  per  cent)  of  the  students  of  the  Low  Group 
were  at  least  20  years  of  age  on  entering  the  freshman  class,  as  against  10.8 
per  cent  of  the  1929  Group.  Two-thirds  of  the  older  students  of  the  Low 
Group  graduated,  while  only  one-third  of  the  younger  students  of  the  Low 
Group  did  so. 

3.  Although  the  general  scholastic  average  of  the  Low  Group  is  distinctly 
lower  than  that  of  the  1929  Group,  a  difference  of  nearly  one  whole  letter 
grade,  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  Low  Group  made  an  average  in  the  B  range. 

4.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  Low  Group  (31.9  per  cent)  remained  in  College 
only  two  years  or  less,  and  about  one-fifth  (18.7  per  cent)  of  them  remained 
in  residence  from  four  and  one-half  to  six  years  before  gaining  the  degree. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  1929  Group  are  not  available,  but  are  un- 
doubtedly much  lower. 

5.  Two-fifths  of  the  Low  Group  (40.6  per  cent)  were  on  probation  for 
poor  scholarship  one  or  more  times  as  against  29.2  per  cent  for  the  1929 
Group. 
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The  study  seems  to  justify  the  confidence  that  has  been  placed  in 
the  results  of  the  test  as  affording  valuable  evidence  which,  with 
other  items  of  information,  indicates  the  fitness  of  the  young  man 
to  carry  College  work  with  success.  The  fact  that  the  Low  Group  is 
much  older,  apparently  needs  to  go  more  slowly,  and  that  notwith- 
standing their  position  in  the  lowest  fringe  of  entering  students,  at 
least  25  per  cent  of  them  maintain  a  record  at  or  above  the  norm 
of  the  College,  certainly  justifies  the  continuing  of  the  test  as  one 
of  the  parts  of  the  machinery  of  admissions. 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  has 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  an  intelligent  administration  of 
the  large  responsibility  placed  upon  it  by  the  Faculty  in  the  Resolu- 
tion of  April  24, 1933  which  reads : 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Instruction  have  discretion  to  make,  in 
individual  cases,  such  modification  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  as,  in 
their  opinion,  will  promote  the  best  educational  interest  of  the  student,  and 
that  a  report  of  each  case  in  which  such  discretion  is  used  be  made  to  the 
Faculty  at  the  first  Faculty  meeting  each  year. 

Up  to  October  6, 1933,  there  were  64  applications  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  relief  from  some  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  de- 
gree. Of  this  number,  the  Committee  acted  favorably  on  42,  refused 
19,  and  held  3  applications  in  abeyance. 

Of  the  42  cases  which  were  authorized,  21  provided  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  course  in  place  of  the  one  from  which  the  stu- 
dent sought  relief.  In  21  cases  there  was  downright  elimination  of 
the  requirement,  although  in  most  instances  the  student  indicated 
some  general  field  of  study  to  which  he  wished  to  devote  increased 
effort.  In  four  cases  the  student  entered  College  with  excess  en- 
trance units,  including  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  or  both,  and 
on  that  basis  was  granted  exemption  from  the  equivalent  amount 
of  mathematics  courses  in  College. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  specific  subjects  from  which  relief 
was  sought: 

Subjects  Substitution  Elimination 

Authorized  Allowed  Approved  Total 

Mathematics — science 17                          4  21 

Modern  language 4                         6  10 

Oral  language .  .                           7  7 

Physical  education . .                          4  4 

21  21  42 

The  refused  applications  were  distributed  as  follows:  mathema- 
tics— science,  13;  modern  language,  5;  oral  language,  1. 

It  is  difficult  to  tabulate  in  statistical  form  the  reasons  advanced 
by  the  applicants  in  justification  of  their  requests.  In  some  cases  the 
applicant  maintained  that  he  had  a  virtual  blind  spot  for  a  partic- 
ular subject  and  simply  could  not  pass  it.  Other  exceptional  stu- 
dents conceded  that  with  an  inordinate  amount  of  effort  they  could 
pass  the  work,  but  felt  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  educational 
advantage  to  be  permitted  to  devote  their  time  to  subjects  in  which 
they  were  both  interested  and  competent.  A  number  of  the  cases 
probably  fell  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  Following  is 
an  attempted  tabulation: 

Blind  spot  but  with  competence  in  other  directions 11 

Able  to  pass  with  disproportionate  amount  of  effort,  but  more  interested 

in  some  other  field 9 

Having  already  had  work  that  is  roughly  equivalent,  wishes  to  con- 
centrate in  another  field 4 

Specialized  interest  and  competence 11 

Miscellaneous , 3 

Excess  entrance  units  (mathematics)  and  major  interest  in  other  fields  4 

Total 42 

A  study  of  the  reasons  which  lay  back  of  the  requests  for  relief 
which  were  refused  does  not  indicate  anything  significant.  In  gen- 
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eral,  the  distinction  between  the  requests  granted  and  those  refused 
lies  in  the  cogency  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  the  reasons  presented. 
Applications  for  relief  from  requirements  for  the  degree  have 
continued  to  be  received  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  The  per- 
centage of  applications  acted  upon  unfavorably  since  October,  1933, 
however,  has  been  considerably  greater  than  was  the  case  in  the 
first  group  of  applicants. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  reference  has  been  made  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  College  to  foster  what  may  be  called  the  liberal  arts 
tradition.  Evidence  of  the  liberalizing  influence  which  may  follow 
even  from  the  improvement  of  our  physical  equipment  is  found  in 
the  fitting  up  of  a  comfortable  room  near  the  offices  of  the  teachers 
of  French,  where  newspapers,  magazines,  reproducing  records  of 
spoken  French,  and  a  recording  apparatus  to  be  used  for  pointing 
out  oral  defects  of  speech  will  be  found.  Students  will  be  welcome 
to  make  this  room  their  headquarters  whenever  they  may  feel  the 
urge  to  hear  or  to  talk  French.  Members  of  the  Department  will  be 
available  for  conference  several  evenings  each  week. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Library  has  brought  about  several 
desirable  changes.  The  removal  of  the  Department  of  French  to 
that  building  provides  room  in  Hamilton  Hall  for  the  reassign- 
ment of  offices,  thus  affording  better  facilities  for  study  and  confer- 
ence with  students.  The  Department  of  English,  in  particular,  will 
find  room  to  develop  the  work  in  speech  referred  to  above.  The 
space  in  Hamilton  Hall  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  College 
Study  will  be  restored  to  other  uses.  One  large  lecture  room  and 
three  small  recitation  rooms  will  be  released  for  their  original  pur- 
poses and  the  old  College  Study  at  the  east  end  of  the  building  will 
be  available  for  a  variety  of  important  uses.  This  room  is  of  no  value 
for  lectures  on  account  of  the  street  noises.  After  four  o'clock,  how- 
ever, when  other  lectures  and  recitations  in  the  building  have  ended 
for  the  day,  the  room  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  many  rehearsals 
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of  the  musical  organizations.  Although  these  activities  may  add  a 
certain  volume  to  the  noises  of  the  street,  it  must  be  recalled  that  if 
we  continue  to  encourage  the  existence  of  the  orchestra,  the  band, 
and  the  choral  societies,  they  must  be  given  a  place  for  practice.  It 
is  also  anticipated  that  this  room  may  be  used  at  other  times  of  the 
day  for  meetings  of  various  organizations,  and  as  an  exhibition 
room  for  charts,  maps,  and  other  materials  of  instruction  in  various 
courses. 

Through  the  continued  support  and  generosity  of  the  alumni 
and  of  the  students  a  loan  fund  has  been  built  up  in  the  Dean's  of- 
fice in  order  to  meet  minor  financial  emergencies  in  which  our  stu- 
dents find  themselves.  Nearly  a  thousand  dollars  was  contributed 
by  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  during  the  past  year.  About 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  was  donated  by  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege as  profits  from  the  Dean's  Drag  and  the  Sophomore  Spring 
Dance.  A  portion  of  the  fund  has  been  used  for  additions  to  the 
loan  library  of  textbooks.  About  150  students  have  made  use  of  this 
opportunity  during  the  year.  Almost  all  of  them  have  faithfully  re- 
turned the  borrowed  books  which  will  be  loaned  again  to  members 
of  the  next  class.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  very  substantial 
percentage  of  the  loans  that  have  been  extended  to  students  have 
been  returned,  indicating  not  merely  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  but  keen  appreciation  of  the  help  which  the 
fund  has  afforded. 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  all  have  to  do 
with  the  academic  and  physical  side  of  the  College.  Although  this 
aspect  is  and  should  be  the  center  of  our  endeavors,  the  everyday 
life  and  the  independent  interests  of  the  students  themselves  may 
serve  to  illuminate  our  collegiate  problem  even  more  clearly. 

During  the  past  year  the  large  Advisory  Committee  on  Residence 
Halls  has  been  replaced  by  a  small  committee  with  power,  which  is 
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able  to  operate  with  far  better  effect  than  the  previous  form  of  ad- 
ministration. The  relation  between  the  Residence  Halls  and  the 
John  Jay  dining  rooms  has  been  made  much  closer,  so  that  the 
needs  of  the  one  may  be  reflected  in  the  service  of  the  other  without 
the  necessity  of  going  through  various  committees  in  order  to  get 
action.  Several  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  Hartley  Hall  have  been 
equipped  with  tables  for  indoor  games.  The  entire  administration 
of  the  Residence  Halls  has  been  concentrated  in  offices  in  Living- 
ston Hall,  instead  of  in  Earl  Hall  as  formerly.  Rooms  have  been  set 
aside  for  reception  rooms  for  guests  of  the  residents.  Careful  and 
far-reaching  plans  have  been  made  for  procuring  more  suitable 
furnishings  in  the  rooms.  The  lobby  of  Hartley  Hall  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  delightfully  livable  corner  of  the  College.  A  student 
committee  has  most  helpfully  studied  and  reported  upon  desirable 
changes  in  our  Halls  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  residents.  In 
fact,  the  attempt  is  made  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  render  the 
Residence  Halls  an  attractive  and  constructive  element  in  our  edu- 
cational offering. 

The  only  discouraging  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  childish  ac- 
tions of  a  few  unruly  spirits  whose  distorted  sense  of  fun  leads  them 
thoughtlessly  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  the  good  will 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Residence  Halls. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  disorder  in  the  Residence 
Halls  is  the  problem  of  a  playground  for  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege. As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  the  erection  of  South  Hall 
removes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  open  space  available  either 
for  spontaneous  play  or  the  intramural  sport  program  which  is  so 
valiantly  striven  for  by  the  students  and  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education.  Efforts  have  been  made,  unfortunately  with- 
out tangible  result,  to  find  adequate  grounds  for  this  purpose  near 
the  University.  Until  this  problem  is  solved,  Columbia  College  will 
be  working  under  a  handicap  so  severe  that  everything  that  can 
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possibly  be  done  on  the  academic  side,  and  in  the  perfection  of  our 
dining  and  residence  facilities,  can  do  no  more  than  to  provide 
attractions  that  may  serve  to  divert  attention  from  our  obvious  de- 
ficiency, and  possibly  to  balance  it.  It  is  this  deficiency,  inevitable 
perhaps  with  our  urban  situation,  which  renders  it  necessary  for 
Columbia  College  to  excel  in  other  respects  if  it  is  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  colleges.  Perhaps  this  challenge  is  good  for 
the  soul,  but  we  would  certainly  have  an  easier  task  if  our  distinc- 
tion could  be  bestowed  upon  us  in  the  form  of  beautiful  scenery 
rather  than  gained  through  untiring  work  to  make  a  better  college. 
Everyone  interested  in  the  College  appreciates  most  heartily  the 
action  of  the  Trustees  in  preserving,  so  far  as  possible,  the  space  for 
a  playground  immediately  north  of  South  Hall.  Unfortunate  as  it 
may  be  to  accept  a  magnificent  Library  for  which  no  adequate  ap- 
proach is  afforded,  it  would,  at  present,  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
students  of  the  College  to  find  any  convenient  opportunity  for  out- 
door exercise  if  this  priceless  space  were  used  for  an  ornamental 
approach  to  South  Hall. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  field  of  undergraduate  inter- 
est is  undergoing  a  radical  change.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  great 
events  of  undergraduate  concern  were  the  cane  spree,  the  flag  rush, 
the  tug  of  war,  and  the  somewhat  crude  attention  paid  by  sopho- 
mores to  the  incoming  freshmen.  All  of  these  colorful  events  have 
disappeared,  the  last  of  them,  the  tug  of  war,  having  been  abolished 
by  the  Student  Board  during  the  past  year.  Even  the  spectacular 
and  highly  creditable  success  of  the  Columbia  football  team  in  1933 
was  probably  more  stirring  to  the  alumni  and  general  public  than 
to  many  students  of  the  College. 

A  change  in  this  respect  is  certainly  taking  place,  not  only  at 
Columbia  but  among  many  colleges  all  over  the  land.  What  does  it 
mean?  Has  youth  become  a  different  kind  of  creature?  Or  has 
some  interest  been  substituted  for  the  customs  of  a  few  years  ago  ? 
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These  questions  are  easy  to  ask,  but  difficult  to  answer  with  defi- 
niteness.  Certainly  no  one  answer  would  be  accurate  for  every 
group  in  College.  There  is  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  ap- 
proaching a  majority,  that  would  still  tolerate  or  perhaps  approve 
the  kinds  of  activity  now  apparently  discarded.  A  few  would  posi- 
tively favor  them.  Many  others  have  broken  away  from  the  old 
moorings  and  have  not  yet  found  any  legitimate  interest  adequate 
to  absorb  their  excess  of  exuberance.  It  may  well  be  that  this  ele- 
ment is  the  one  that  sinks  to  the  childish  and  elementary  forms  of 
fun  referred  to  above.  The  most  vocal  wing  consists  of  those  who 
have  definitely  broken  away  from  the  old  College  traditions  and 
who  seem  to  feel  that  anything  with  a  past  is  under  suspicion.  This 
group  of  students,  which  is  numerically  a  small  minority,  is  the 
only  one  with  a  mouthpiece  at  present,  and  not  infrequently  seems 
to  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  of  its  position  by  the 
vehemence  with  which  it  is  supported.  It  is,  however,  interesting 
and  desirable  to  find  diverging  opinions  among  college  students, 
honestly  held  and  decently  though  strenuously  supported. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  period  of  financial  and  social 
agitation  that  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  world  is  having  an  effect 
upon  the  spirit  of  youth.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  forget  that  the  World 
War  is  now  so  far  in  the  past  as  to  sink  into  history  so  far  as  our 
college  students  are  concerned.  They  are  caught  in  the  terrible  af- 
termath in  which  nothing  seems  stable  but  which  has  thrown  the 
world  into  a  social,  political,  and  financial  turmoil.  Consequently 
they  are  quite  adrift  from  the  traditions  and  procedures  that  seemed 
so  important  to  their  fathers.  Stability  and  tradition  are  foreign  to 
their  world.  They  talk  about  social  and  political  change,  they  are 
critical  of  anything  that  has  been,  whether  religious,  ethical,  social, 
or  political,  they  are  serious  in  feeling  that  the  intense  nationalism 
of  the  past  has  gotten  us  nowhere,  and  they  do  not  propose  to  assent 
blindly  to  those  ideas  and  assumptions  that  led  up  to  the  smash  of 
twenty  years  ago.  With  this  attitude,  is  it  strange  that  a  tug  of  war 
or  a  flag  rush  seems  trivial  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  serious  youth 
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decline  to  fiddle  when  everything  that  they  value  seems  to  be  in 
flames  ?  They  may  talk  unwisely,  they  may  act  rashly  and  impul- 
sively, but  back  of  it  all  is  an  urge  that  will  not  be  downed.  And 
they  cannot  be  crushed  by  the  rough  hand  of  authority  without 
understanding.  After  all,  youth  remains  youth,  and  youth  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  the  steam  which  pushes  things  along.  If  just  now 
they  seem  to  be  getting  up  steam  before  they  get  the  track  laid,  a 
certain  amount  of  embarrassment  may  ensue.  But  those  of  us  whose 
function  it  is  to  serve  as  ballast  must  at  least  attempt  to  understand 
before  we  condemn. 

We  may  now  ask  again  the  question  which  was  raised  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  report.  Do  the  steps  taken  and  the  ten- 
dencies noted  during  the  past  year  carry  Columbia  College  in  a 
definite  direction  toward  the  kind  of  a  college  that  she  ought  to 
aim  to  become?  Or  is  it  all  haphazard  drifting  without  chart  or 
compass?  At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  may  have  been  said  in 
previous  reports,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  treat  this  topic  briefly. 

The  great  and  unfailing  assets  of  the  College  are  its  situation  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  its  pivotal  position  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  urban  location  carries  with  it  the  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  the  city  as  a  laboratory,  a  museum,  a  means  of  finding  support 
for  students  in  need  of  part-time  employment,  as  a  vital  and  many- 
sided  opportunity  to  establish  contacts  with  men,  many  of  whom 
are  our  own  alumni,  and  with  activities  which  render  the  college 
experience  less  far  removed  from  the  world  in  which  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done.  The  College,  through  its  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments and  various  departments  of  study,  has  taken  advantage  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  values  that  the  city  affords,  but  to  nothing  like 
the  extent  that  the  situation  invites.  In  any  case,  much  must  be  left 
to  student  initiative.  If  a  young  man  can  live  for  four  years  in  New 
York  City,  and  fail  to  become  somewhat  familiar,  according  to  his 
tastes,  with  the  music,  the  art,  the  architecture,  the  scientific  exhib- 
its, the  sociological,  the  religious,  the  economic,  the  industrial,  and 
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the  dramatic  activities  which  the  city  brings  almost  to  his  door,  it  is 
certainly  a  sad  commentary  on  his  intellectual  vitality  as  well  as  his 
interests.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  College  to  make  full  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  this  matchless  opportunity. 

Looking  now  to  the  College  in  the  University,  a  difficult  dilemma 
presents  itself.  It  shows  itself  at  every  point,  in  Faculty  affairs, 
in  curricular  matters,  in  student  activities,  whether  academic,  social, 
or  extracurricular.  This  dilemma  arises  from  the  desire  to  develop 
the  College  in  two  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  The  tradi- 
tional American  liberal  arts  college  is  a  unit,  self-contained  and 
self-sufficient,  without  entangling  alliancesor  complex  responsibili- 
ties. There  are  hundreds  of  such  colleges  left  in  the  land  founded, 
for  the  most  part,  for  some  religious  or  sectarian  reason,  and  able 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  attract  students  from  each  other 
and  to  obtain  enough  financial  support  to  carry  on.  If  Columbia 
College  were  looking  exclusively  into  the  past,  it  would  attempt  to 
become  a  snug  college  with  its  own  separate  staff,  its  exclusive  cur- 
riculum, and  with  barriers  at  every  turn  between  the  College  and 
the  University.  This  would  accept  wholeheartedly  one  horn  of  the 
dilemma. 

The  other  extreme  would  involve  the  giving  of  courses  of  collegi- 
ate grade  by  members  of  the  University  teaching  staff,  without  any 
definite  interest  in  or  loyalty  to  the  College,  as  a  college,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  social,  residential,  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
College  by  those  of  the  University.  This  would  bring  about  a  sort 
of  University  College  in  which  a  student  could  prepare  himself  for 
a  professional  school,  or  for  graduate  work,  adequately  so  far  as  the 
academic  work  is  concerned,  but  without  any  room  for  the  warmth 
of  personal  relations,  for  the  interest  in  personal  difficulties,  the  cul- 
tivation of  an  emotional  attitude  of  loyalty  toward  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  channels  through  which  one  is  introduced  to  them. 
If  one  were  obliged  to  choose  between  these  two  extremes,  the  snug 
little  college  nestled  in  the  University  would  outrage  fewer  values 
essential  for  the  youth  than  the  amorphous  and  soulless  replica  of 
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the  old  German  university  brought  down  to  the  American  colle- 
giate level. 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  choose  between  these  alternatives. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  feature  of  the  attempt  to  reach  a  desirable 
compromise  between  the  two  extremes  is  the  situation  presented  by 
the  teaching  staff.  If  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  University 
relation  is  not  to  be  thrown  away,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
measure  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  staff  to  pur- 
sue the  kind  of  professional  career  that  brings  him  satisfaction,  and 
for  which  his  talents  qualify  him.  It  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  to  appoint  men  with  such  a  contract  that  their  transfer  to 
another  unit  of  the  University  was  equivalent  to  resignation.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  yearning  for  other  and  sometimes  greener 
pastures  can  be  avoided  is  for  the  profession  of  collegiate  teaching 
to  be  made  attractive  to  able  men  in  terms  of  the  same  recognition 
normally  accompanying  achievement  in  the  rest  of  the  University. 
This  means  advance  in  salary,  when  that  opportunity  again  pre- 
sents itself,  and  in  rank  on  the  ground  of  service  to  the  College, 
without  any  expectation  either  on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  the 
department  in  which  he  does  his  work  that  promotion  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  capacity  to  do  work  in  the  Graduate  School  or  in  some  other 
school  of  the  University.  Rather  should  it  emphasize  the  recogni- 
tion of  capacity  to  do  distinguished  work  in  the  College.  There 
must  be  developed  on  the  College  staff  in  the  next  years  a  larger 
nucleus  of  men  who  look  upon  College  work  as  their  ultimate  con- 
cern— men  who  regard  the  satisfactions  that  come  with  the  close 
contact  with  youth  and  the  matchless  opportunity  that  such  a  ca- 
reer affords  to  leave  an  impress  of  their  scholarship  on  successive 
college  generations  as  the  most  worthwhile  thing  in  the  world 
for  them.  A  start  has  already  been  made  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Moore  Collegiate  Professor.  This  precedent  could  be  carried 
much  further  without  endangering  the  values  of  the  University 
connection. 

The  presence  of  the  half  score  of  professional  schools  and  the 
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Graduate  School  with  all  of  which  the  College  is  and  ought  to  be 
in  very  close  and  cordial  relation  inevitably  places  a  responsibility 
on  the  College  to  prepare  students  for  these  schools.  But  before  this 
can  intelligently  be  done  it  is  necessary  to  know  each  student,  his 
abilities,  his  tastes,  and  ambitions,  his  economic  and  social  resources, 
and  his  entire  intellectual  and  emotional  attitude.  Only  with  this 
degree  of  acquaintance  is  one  safe  even  in  displaying  before  a  stu- 
dent the  various  alternatives  which  the  College  presents.  True  it  is 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  young  men  will  prefer  to  make  their  own 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  their  own  knowledge  of  themselves  and 
their  world.  But  in  my  experience,  it  is  very  rare  that  even  the  most 
clear-minded  young  man  does  not  clarify  his  problem  by  discus- 
sing the  matter  with  an  older  person,  provided  that  person  is  able 
and  willing  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  analysis.  This  means  the  devel- 
opment of  what  is  usually  called  a  personnel  service,  by  the  side  of 
which  all  that  we  are  able  to  do  at  present  is  insignificant.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  attempt  to  decide  all  kinds  of  personal 
questions  for  our  students,  but  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  them 
the  background,  the  analysis,  and  the  generalizations  which  would 
enable  them  to  reach  their  own  decisions  with  assurance  and  with- 
out the  mental  anguish  that  the  majority  of  young  men  are  obliged 
to  suffer  at  present.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  can  all  be  done.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  the 
past  few  years  techniques  have  been  devised  which  enable  one  to 
accomplish  the  result  far  better  than  was  ever  before  possible. 

The  emphasis  that  must  necessarily  be  placed  upon  preprofes- 
sional  study  in  Columbia  College  only  renders  more  acute  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  College  for  retaining  not  only  the  flavor,  but  also 
the  substance  of  the  liberal  arts  cultural  tradition.  Most  of  the  items 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  report  concerning  the  events  of  the  year 
lead  in  this  direction.  The  science  course  and  reading  room,  the 
French  conference  room,  the  entire  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
completion  of  South  Hall,  the  Colloquium,  the  work  in  speech,  all 
are  steps  toward  this  goal.  Such  efforts  are  merely  a  recognition  of 
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the  truth  of  the  saying  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  To 
carry  this  idea  into  every  department  and  field  of  study  is  and 
should  be  one  of  the  dominating  enthusiasms  of  the  College.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  ideal  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  some 
of  the  departmental  barriers,  as  has  been  done  in  the  course  in  con- 
temporary civilization,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  course  in  sci- 
ence. This  freedom  from  departmental  limitations  ought  to  be 
carried  much  further  than  is  possible  at  the  moment.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  picture  of  a  Columbia  College  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  field  of  undergraduate  activities,  the  utmost  freedom  of 
opportunity  for  independent  initiative,  conditioned  only  by  the 
necessities  inherent  in  a  continuous  and  orderly  development  of 
the  College  is  now  and  should  continue  to  be  the  active  policy.  The 
Hobby  Club,  for  the  cultivation  of  individual  leisure-time  activities, 
which  has  sprung  up  recently,  the  Camera  Club,  the  Stamp  Club, 
the  various  musical  organizations  are  cases  in  point.  These  activi- 
ties when  adequately  developed  may  well  serve  as  the  same  kind 
of  foundation  for  future  interests  of  a  lighter  character  that  the 
Colloquium  provides  in  the  more  scholarly  area.  Everything  that 
contributes  to  a  richer  and  more  satisfying  manner  of  living,  now 
and  later,  especially  such  activities  as  may  be  related  to  the  intel- 
lectual life,  is  pertinent  to  a  Columbia  College  that  one  would  like 
to  see. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  year  1933-34  tends  in  these  directions 
it  is  constructive  and  permanent.  It  all  makes  for  a  college  which 
is  distinctive  and  adapted  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal 
needs  of  those  who  must  needs  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
difficult  and  perplexing  days  that  the  future  has  in  store. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
Dean 

June  30,  1934 
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To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
report  of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 

i°34- 

Outstanding  among  the  characteristics  of  modern  life  are  spe- 
cialization and  mass  production.  Whatever  their  advantages,  they 
also  have  created  problems  which  as  yet  are  unsolved.  In  my  report 
for  1931, 1  discussed  the  effects  of  specialization  in  knowledge  upon 
University  organization,  research,  and  education,  particularly  the 
effects  upon  law  schools  and  upon  the  education  of  lawyers.  Some 
comment  upon  mass  production  in  education,  especially  in  legal 
education,  seems  appropriate  at  this  time. 

By  mass  production  in  education  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  num- 
bers, but  rather  to  the  effect  of  numbers  upon  the  content  and 
methods  of  education.  Given  adequate  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  individual  development,  the  number  of  students  should  have 
slight  effect  upon  the  educational  process.  But  the  capacity  of  an 
educational  institution  to  provide  adequate  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual development  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  size  and  quality  of 
its  staff  and  of  its  physical  equipment.  Moreover,  even  though  the 
students  are  carefully  selected,  the  range  of  their  interests,  capaci- 
ties, and  needs  widens  with  their  number  thus  increasing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  providing  proper  opportunities  for  the  individual  student. 
This  difficulty  becomes  progressively  greater  as  the  effectiveness  of 
the  selective  process  decreases. 

The  conception  of  Mark  Hopkins  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log  and 
a  student  sitting  on  the  other  symbolizes  an  educational  ideal  that 
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is  not  without  merit.  But  the  conception  of  Mark  Hopkins  facing 
a  hundred  or  more  students  upon  the  same  or  a  longer  log  would 
appear  grotesque  and  absurd.  Yet  the  latter,  more  nearly  than  the 
former,  portrays  the  relations  between  teacher  and  student  which 
exist  in  most  American  law  schools.  Of  course,  no  one  would  seri- 
ously urge  that  the  instruction  of  students  in  groups  is  necessarily 
undesirable.  For  some  purposes,  group  instruction  is  equally  if 
not  more  effective  than  individual  instruction.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  large  and  small  groups.  Furthermore,  even 
though  group  instruction  may  be  effective  for  some  purposes,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  effective  for  all  purposes.  Where  the 
purpose  of  a  lecture  is  merely  to  impart  information  or  to  pre- 
sent an  analysis  of  problems  or  an  interpretation  of  data,  the  size 
of  the  group  makes  little  difference  so  long  as  its  members  are  of 
comparable  capacity  in  knowledge  and  intelligence.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  vital  if  not  the  most  important  phase  of  the  educational 
process  is  the  development  of  the  student's  capacity  to  do  inde- 
pendent and  original  work.  This  calls  for  individual  treatment  by 
the  instructor  and  individual  participation  by  the  student,  which 
are  not  feasible  in  large  groups.  It  is  this  aspect  of  education  that  is 
neglected  by  many  of  the  best  law  schools  due  chiefly  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of 
teachers.  While  the  problem  is  more  acute  in  some  schools  than 
in  others,  depending  upon  the  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  student 
body  and  of  the  teaching  staff,  law  classes  generally  are  too  large 
to  permit  adequate  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
Moreover,  the  necessity  of  giving  instruction  to  students  in  large 
groups  has  discouraged  most  schools  from  even  attempting  to 
provide  experience  in  matters  where  individual  instruction  is  indis- 
pensable as,  for  example,  the  drafting  of  documents,  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  trial  of  issues,  and  legal  argumentation. 

During  the  last  decade  much  time  and  thought  have  been  de- 
voted to  improving  the  content  and  organization  of  the  law  school 
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curriculum,  and  to  developing  research  in  law  and  related  fields  as 
a  major  activity  of  faculties  of  law.  The  changes  and  developments 
which  have  occurred  are  of  great  importance  and  have  contributed 
much  towards  the  education  of  law  teachers  with  resulting  benefits 
to  the  students.  Nevertheless,  the  students  have  not  derived  the  full 
benefit  from  these  changes  because  insufficient  thought  has  been 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  educational  method.  What  law  students 
should  know  and  what  skills  they  require  are  important  questions. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  correct  answers,  it  is  equally  important 
that  ways  and  means  should  be  devised  which  will  enable  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  at  present  to  acquire  the  desired  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  small  group  of 
exceptionally  brilliant  young  men  who  constitute  the  board  of 
editors  of  the  Law  Review,  or  who  act  as  research  assistants  to 
members  of  the  Faculty,  obtain  the  kind  of  training  and  experience 
which  I  have  in  mind.  It  is  the  failure  to  provide  similar  training 
and  experience  for  the  remaining  and  larger  number  of  good  men 
that  constitutes  a  glaring  defect  in  legal  education.  While  many  of 
this  latter  group  may  lack  the  quickness  of  intellectual  discernment 
possessed  by  their  more  brilliant  fellows,  they  are  frequently  supe- 
rior in  other  qualities,  both  of  mind  and  of  personality,  which  are 
equally  important  in  professional  work;  qualities  which,  in  later 
life,  will  result  in  their  elevation  to  the  bench  or  in  their  appoint- 
ment to  responsible  positions  in  private  enterprise  or  in  the  public 
service.  Their  proper  education  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance 
both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  community. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Faculty  in  1928  whereby  the  graduate 
seminars  were  opened  to  second  and  third  year  students  who,  by 
their  previous  work  in  the  School,  had  demonstrated  their  excep- 
tional ability,  greatly  enlarged  the  opportunities  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  men  to  engage  in  original  and  independent  work,  but  it 
made  no  provision  for  the  majority  of  the  students.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  situation  of  the  students  as  a  whole  that 
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the  Faculty  in  1930  amended  the  rules  of  the  School  so  as  to  permit 
all  students  to  obtain  a  limited  amount  of  credit  towards  the  LL.B. 
degree  by  the  preparation  during  the  second  and  third  years  of 
satisfactory  essays  upon  assigned  topics.  In  order  to  assure  this  train- 
ing for  each  student,  the  completion  of  at  least  two  satisfactory 
essays  was  made  a  condition  of  graduation.  This  requirement  has 
improved  the  student's  training  in  research  and  independent  think- 
ing and  has  afforded  him  a  limited  amount  of  practice  in  making 
a  synthesis  of  data  and  in  giving  expression  to  his  ideas.  Also  the 
essay  work  has  forced  more  frequent  discussions  between  the  stu- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  Faculty  thereby  increasing  the  time  and 
attention  devoted  by  the  Faculty  directly  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  student.  While  these  changes  have  enlarged  the  stu- 
dent's opportunities  during  the  second  and  third  years,  they  have 
not  altered  the  conditions  in  the  first  year  when  the  student's  need 
of  assistance  is  greatest.  It  is  during  the  first  year  that  the  student 
forms  impressions,  attitudes,  and  habits  which  largely  determine 
the  character  and  quality  of  his  future  work  both  in  the  School 
and  at  the  bar.  Yet  it  is  during  this  year  that  the  least  attention  is 
given  to  his  individual  problems  and  needs.  Since  1933,  the  enter- 
ing class  of  approximately  250  has  been  divided  into  two  sections. 
This  has  abated  somewhat  the  poor  acoustics  and  bad  ventilation 
of  the  classrooms,  but  it  has  not  improved  materially  the  training  of 
the  individual  student.  To  accomplish  the  latter,  the  first  year  class 
should  be  divided  into  groups  not  exceeding  25  in  number  which 
would  require  at  least  ten  sections.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  with  a 
staff  of  only  23  full-time  men  and  3  part-time  men,  such  action 
would  place  upon  the  Faculty  a  teaching  load  so  great  that  it  would 
disrupt  the  research  and  other  work  of  the  School  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  a  Faculty  of  scholars. 

While  the  educational  problems  are  not  the  same,  a  comparison 
of  the  educational  methods  employed  in  medical  schools  and  in 
law  schools  suggests  possibilities  which  deserve  serious  considera- 
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tion.  For  many  years,  instruction  in  medical  schools,  like  present- 
day  instruction  in  law  schools,  was  conducted  by  lectures  to  large 
groups.  Today,  in  the  high-grade  medical  schools,  the  students  are 
divided  into  small  groups  of  eight  or  ten  and  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
the  instruction  is  given  in  this  way.  This  development  in  medical 
education  has  been  made  possible  by  restricting  the  number  of  new 
students  admitted  to  a  medical  school  during  any  one  year  to  125 
or  less,  and  by  greatly  expanding  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff. 
Consequently,  the  registration  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Columbia  University  is  one-third  less  than  the  enrollment 
in  the  School  of  Law,  whereas  the  full-time  staff  is  more  than  five 
times  as  large,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  practicing  physi- 
cians attached  to  the  medical  staff  on  a  part-time  basis.  It  is  true 
that  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  medical  staff  is  devoted  to  work 
in  the  hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  Medical  Center,  but  even  so,  the 
man  power  available  for  teaching  purposes  is  at  least  twice  as  great 
as  that  in  the  School  of  Law. 

Whether  the  proper  education  and  training  of  lawyers  is  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  doctors  may  be  a  debatable  question,  but  if  the 
question  be  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  certainly  the  methods  of 
legal  education  must  undergo  changes  which  are  impossible  with- 
out increasing  costs.  If  funds  were  available  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten  junior  officers  to  assist  the  Faculty  with  the  instructional 
work,  particularly  during  the  first  year,  the  Law  School  would  be 
in  a  position  to  do  for  its  students  something  comparable  to  what 
is  now  done  for  the  medical  students.  This  would  involve  an  in- 
crease in  the  Law  School  budget  of  at  least  $30,000,  a  considerable 
sum  in  these  days  but  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 

The  policy  of  restricting  admission  has  already  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  law  schools,  but  these  schools  at  present  constitute 
a  small  minority  and  their  influence  upon  the  standards  of  the  bar 
as  a  whole  is  slight.  Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  enrollment 
due  to  the  economic  depression,  particularly  in  the  part-time 
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schools,  there  are  today  6,636  students  registered  in  the  six  law 
schools  located  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  compared  with  1,995 
students  registered  in  the  five  medical  schools.  The  largest  enroll- 
ment in  any  one  medical  school  is  552,  whereas  four  of  the  law 
schools  have  registrations  in  excess  of  1,000  each,  the  largest  being 
2,031.  Although  half  of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  Columbia 
Law  School  are  rejected  under  the  selective  process  adopted  in  1928, 
there  were  652  students  enrolled  during  the  academic  year  under 
review.  This  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  situation  which 
existed  prior  to  1928,  but  the  present  facilities  of  the  School  in 
teaching  man  power,  while  they  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  best  law  schools  in  the  country,  are  insufficient  to  provide 
satisfactory  educational  opportunities  for  six  hundred  students. 

A  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  admitted  to 
Columbia  Law  School  would  unquestionably  be  advantageous  to 
the  smaller  number  admitted.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  such 
action  would  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community 
or  of  the  bar.  Most  of  the  students  who  would  be  thus  excluded 
would,  for  economic  reasons,  be  forced  into  other  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York  where  lower  educational  standards  prevail,  there- 
by increasing  the  present  congestion  in  those  schools.  Until  the  law 
schools  in  this  city,  like  the  medical  schools,  can  agree  upon  a  policy 
regarding  the  limitation  of  numbers,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  for  Columbia  to 
make  any  radical  change  in  its  present  policy  regarding  admission. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  student  body  of  six  hundred  is  to  be  main- 
tained, every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  larger  teaching  staff 
and  more  adequate  quarters. 

Kent  Hall  is  too  small  to  house  the  present  activities  of  the 
School;  it  is  hopelessly  inadequate  for  new  developments.  The 
strength  of  the  School  at  present  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  high 
quality  of  its  student  body,  an  excellent  library,  and  a  Faculty  com- 
posed of  unusually  competent,  imaginative,  and  energetic  men, 
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most  of  whom  are  of  middle  age  or  younger.  When  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  School  is  compared  with  that  of  several  other 
institutions  of  comparable  standards,  it  appears  quite  remarkable 
that  the  School  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  high  standing  and 
prestige.  This  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  its  Faculty  and  student  body, 
but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  larger  and  more  appropriate 
quarters  must  be  had  unless  the  future  progress  of  the  School  is 
to  be  definitely  retarded. 

The  many  and  important  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
social  and  economic  structure,  especially  in  the  relations  between  the 
government  and  the  individual,  have  already  altered  considerably 
the  character  of  the  lawyer's  work.  While  particular  governmental 
activities  of  an  experimental  nature  may  be  abandoned  in  favor 
of  new  policies,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  former  conditions  will 
be  entirely  restored.  Consequently,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  lawyer  in  the  future  will  be  substantially  different  from 
what  it  has  been  in  the  immediate  past.  In  view  of  these  develop- 
ments I  raised  the  question  in  my  report  for  1933  whether  the  law 
schools  are  providing  the  type  of  training  that  will  best  equip  their 
future  graduates  for  the  kind  of  work  which  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  do.  During  the  year  just  ended,  the  Faculty  gave  earnest 
thought  to  this  question  and  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  was 
requested  to  devote  the  coming  year  to  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem in  its  relation  to  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  In  the  meantime, 
several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum  to  take 
effect  during  the  academic  year  1934-35. 

During  many  years  past,  the  practice  has  prevailed  at  Columbia 
and  in  most  other  law  schools  of  permitting  the  student  during 
the  second  and  third  years  to  choose  from  the  courses  offered  the 
ones  which  he  would  take.  Only  the  work  of  the  first  year  was 
prescribed.  While  at  first  the  number  of  courses  offered  was  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  which  the  student  was  compelled 
to  take  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  in  time  the 
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curriculum  was  expanded  until  twice  as  many  courses  were  offered 
as  the  student  could  possibly  take.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  wide 
variation  in  the  programs  of  studies  elected  by  the  students,  and 
many  students  were  graduated  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  basic 
subjects  in  the  law.  In  order  to  improve  this  situation,  the  Faculty 
has  limited  the  students'  selections  during  the  second  year  so  as  to 
assure  a  better  balanced  program  of  studies  for  each  student.  Also 
the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years,  as  now  organized,  includes 
subjects  drawn  from  each  of  the  major  fields  of  the  law,  so  that  each 
student  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  should  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  law,  thus 
enabling  him  to  derive  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  the  more 
specialized  work  of  the  third  year. 

Among  the  new  courses  to  be  offered  during  1934-35, tw0  are  °^ 
particular  significance.  These  are  the  course  on  legal  factors  in 
economic  society  offered  by  Professor  Hale,  and  the  course  on  inter- 
state transactions  offered  by  Professors  Cheatham  and  Dowling. 

The  course  on  legal  factors  in  economic  society  begins  by  analyz- 
ing the  sources  of,  and  the  limitations  on,  the  powers  possessed  by 
governments,  private  groups,  and  certain  individuals,  to  control 
the  conduct  of  other  individuals.  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the 
effects  of  this  whole  complex  of  powers  and  limitations  on  the 
economic  system  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  accounts  for 
the  outstanding  features  of  capitalistic  society.  Existing  and  pro- 
posed institutions  and  policies  for  preserving  or  modifying  these 
features  are  discussed,  with  particular  reference  to  problems  which 
reach  the  courts.  Conflicts  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  solutions 
of  these  problems  are  brought  out  and  controversies  as  to  whose 
opinions  should  prevail.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  controver- 
sies as  to  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  different  governing  bodies  in 
the  same  region  (private  groups,  and  administrative,  legislative,  or 
judicial  bodies)  ;  and  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  governments  of  differ- 
ent regions  (local  or  central,  state  or  Federal,  national  or  interna- 
tional) over  particular  matters. 
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The  course  on  interstate  transactions  is  designed  to  bring  together 
as  an  integrated  whole  the  topics  formerly  included  in  conflict  of 
laws,  the  material  on  jurisdiction  of  courts  heretofore  dealt  with  in 
civil  procedure,  and  parts  of  the  material  heretofore  treated  in 
American  constitutional  law.  The  course  deals  with  the  sources  and 
development  of  private  interstate  and  international  law;  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  limitations  on 
the  states  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution;  jurisdiction  of 
courts  and  foreign  judgments;  the  rules  applied  with  respect  to 
procedure,  wrongs,  contracts,  property,  business  organizations,  and 
the  administration  of  estates;  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens and  the  rights  and  disabilities  of  aliens. 

Other  changes  in  the  curriculum  planned  for  1934-35  are:  a 
reorganization  of  the  advanced  work  in  civil  procedure  under  the 
supervision  of  Professors  Michael,  Medina,  and  Wechsler;  a  course 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  governmental  regulation  of  charges  of 
others  than  public  utilities  companies,  to  be  offered  by  Professor 
Gellhorn;  a  course  in  comparative  law  dealing  with  the  different 
theories  and  practices  in  the  control  of  business  enterprise  in  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany,  with  emphasis  on  such  de- 
vices as  anti-trust  and  monopoly  laws,  cartels,  holding  companies, 
and  on  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  and  the  restrictions  on 
industrial  and  commercial  combinations,  as  well  as  discussion  of 
the  relevant  economic  data,  to  be  given  by  Professors  Jervey  and 
Deak;  a  redistribution  of  subject  matter  between  the  first  and 
second  year  courses  on  contracts;  a  shortening  of  the  course  on  sales 
and  a  lengthening  of  the  course  on  Federal  jurisdiction;  and  the 
division  of  the  course  on  trusts  and  estates  into  two  courses. 

During  recent  years  the  Faculty  has  taken  advantage  of  the  small 
classes  in  the  Summer  Sessions  to  experiment  with  new  courses  of 
a  kind  that  cannot  be  given  effectively  to  the  large  classes  in  the 
regular  sessions.  Last  summer  Professor  Llewellyn  conducted  a 
course  in  the  technique  of  legal  argument  which  aroused  consider- 
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able  interest.  The  course  consisted  of  a  study  of  the  records  and 
arguments  of  counsel  in  celebrated  cases  with  a  view  to  revealing 
the  strategy  of  argument,  the  relative  roles  of  logic  and  persuasion, 
and  to  giving  the  student  practice  in  constructing  and  presenting 
arguments.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  course  was  the  keen  interest 
exhibited  by  the  students  in  the  ethics  of  advocacy.  This  course  is 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  useful  training  that  would  be  possible 
in  law  schools  but  for  the  large  classes. 

Research  in  law  and  related  fields  became  a  major  activity  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  1928.  This  work  may  be  classified  under  two 
headings:  first,  research  looking  toward  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  with  regard  to  law  as  a  social  institution;  second,  re- 
search with  a  view  to  collecting  and  arranging  legal  and  non-legal 
materials  for  teaching  purposes.  Since  January  1,  1928,  approxi- 
mately $325,000  have  been  obtained  from  foundations  and  other 
donors  to  finance  research  projects  of  the  first  type  and,  in  addition 
to  these  funds,  the  University  has  contributed  during  the  same 
period  $75,000  in  support  of  research  work  of  the  second  type. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  discussed  the  relation  of  research  to  the 
other  work  of  the  School,  and  I  have  outlined  most  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  undertaken.  Reference  will  here  be  made  only  to 
new  studies  planned  or  begun  during  the  year  under  review  and  sev- 
eral others  which  were  finished  or  which  are  nearing  completion. 

Pursuant  to  a  grant  of  $25,000  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
two  new  projects  were  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Faculty  last 
year.  The  first  is  a  study  of  the  control  of  business  in  medieval  and 
Tudor  England,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Goebel.  The  sec- 
ond is  a  review  of  the  operation  of  administrative  agencies  in  the 
determination  of  quasi-judicial  questions,  to  be  made  by  Professor 
Chamberlain.  While  the  two  studies  are  separate  projects  they  are 
more  or  less  related. 

The  study  of  liquidity  in  security  markets  and  analogous  phases, 
begun  in  1933  by  Professor  Berle  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Vic- 
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toria  J.  Pederson,  pursuant  to  a  grant  from  the  Columbia  University 
Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  has  been  finished.  The 
results  of  this  research  have  recently  been  published  by  MacMillan 
Company  in  a  volume  entitled  Liquid  Claims  and  National 
Wealth.  This  book  contains  the  first  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
economics  of  liquidity  with  an  indication  of  a  parallel  in  legal 
machinery  that  has  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

Five  years  ago  Professor  Michael,  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Adler  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  undertook  an  analysis  of  the 
rules  of  evidence  in  terms  of  formal  logic.  A  tentative  publication  of 
the  analysis  was  printed  in  193 1,  under  the  title  The  Nature  of 
]udicial  Proof,  but  the  completion  of  the  work  was  postponed  on 
account  of  the  criminological  survey  of  which  Professor  Michael 
was  director.  Last  year  funds  were  granted  by  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  to  enable  Pro- 
fessors Michael  and  Adler  to  bring  to  completion  the  analysis  of 
judicial  proof.  The  work  is  now  well  under  way  and  the  final  pub- 
lication is  expected  in  1936. 

Two  years  ago  Professor  Schiller  began  a  study  of  the  family  as  a 
business  organization  in  ancient  Rome.  Last  year  funds  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Columbia  University  Council  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  which  will  enable  Professor  Schiller  to  expand  this 
study  to  include  trade  practices  in  antiquity. 

During  last  year  Professor  Llewellyn,  in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
fessors Boaz  and  Chamberlain,  was  engaged  in  a  study  of  American 
Indian  law.  This  study  was  financed  by  the  Columbia  University 
Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences.  The  results  will  be 
published  in  1935. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  mentioned,  various  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  engaged  last  year  in  studies  discussed  in  earlier  re- 
ports. Included  among  these  are:  research  on  the  concept  of  income, 
by  Professor  Magill  in  cooperation  with  Professor  Haig;  a  study 
of  the  Blue  Sky  Acts  and  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  securities,  by 
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Professor  Berle;  the  legal  and  financial  aspects  of  government  aid 
to  agriculture,  by  Professor  Hanna;  the  Restatement  of  the  Law 
of  Property  for  the  American  Law  Institute,  by  Professor  Powell ; 
the  annotation  for  the  state  of  New  York  of  the  American  Law 
Institute's  Restatement  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  by  Professor  Cheat- 
ham; a  study  of  the  history  of  English  criminal  procedure  with 
special  reference  to  the  distinction  between  felony  and  misde- 
meanor, by  Professor  Goebel  and  Mr.  Irwin  Langbein;  and  a  study 
of  the  history  of  English  business  companies,  by  Professor  Goebel 
and  Mr.  Armand  Dubois. 

Because  the  work  is  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Law,  I  have  not  mentioned  in  my  reports  the  important 
research  in  the  fields  of  international  law  and  diplomacy  conducted 
by  Professors  Hyde,  Jessup,  Chamberlain,  and  Deak,  all  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  This  omission  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  studies  are  matters  more  properly  to  be  discussed 
in  the  reports  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  these  studies  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  research  work  of  the  School  of  Law. 

During  the  year,  5,986  volumes  were  added  to  the  law  library, 
bringing  the  total  collection  to  186,466.  In  1933  the  appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  law  library  were  reduced  from  $52,- 
137.50  to  $46,137.50.  Under  the  revised  budget,  the  appropriation 
for  books  and  binding  is  $22,000,  as  compared  with  $25,000  in  1932, 
of  which  only  $19,000  is  available  for  the  purchase  of  continuations 
and  new  books.  Approximately  $11,000  of  this  amount  is  consumed 
by  necessary  continuations  leaving  only  $8,000  for  the  purchase  of 
new  books.  While  the  figures  indicate  a  reduction  of  only  $3,000 
for  books  and  binding,  actually  the  reduction  is  considerably  more 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange.  Approxi- 
mately one  third  of  the  continuations  and  new  books  are  bought  in 
foreign  countries.  The  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  upon 
the  law  library  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  normal  annual  addi- 
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tions  to  the  law  library  of  about  8,500  volumes,  were  reduced  to 
5,986  during  the  last  academic  year.  While  the  present  reduced 
appropriations  for  the  law  library  may  be  justified  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  a  financial  emergency,  they  are  inadequate  to 
permit  the  growth  and  development  which  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain its  present  level  of  excellence.  The  appropriations  for  books 
and  binding  should  be  increased  by  at  least  $3,000  immediately  and 
within  the  near  future  the  appropriations  must  be  further  increased 
by  a  substantial  amount  in  order  to  avoid  irreparable  injury. 

Another  pressing  need  of  the  law  library  is  the  installation  of  an 
adequate  lighting  system  which,  I  am  informed,  can  be  made  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $1,000.  The  present  illumination  not  only  im- 
pairs the  efficiency  of  the  students  but  is  actually  injurious  to  their 
eyes.  The  poor  lighting  has  been  a  source  of  complaint  by  the  stu- 
dents for  several  years  and  I  urge  that  it  be  corrected  without 
further  delay. 

The  registration  during  1933-34  was  as  follows: 

Graduate  students 11 

Third  year — Class  of  1934 185 

Second  year — Class  of  1935 195 

First  year — Class  of  1936 251 

Non-matriculated  students 10 

652 
Summer  Session  1933 82 

734 
Less  duplications 57 

Net  total • 677 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  awarded  to  170  candi- 
dates, the  degree  of  LL.M.  was  awarded  to  seven  candidates,  and 
the  degree  of  Jur.Sc.D.  was  awarded  to  two  candidates.  In  addition, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was 
awarded  nunc  pro  tunc  to  33  surviving  members  of  the  class  of  1890 
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who  entered  the  School  in  1888  and  who  completed  on  June  11, 
1890  the  two-year  course  of  study  which  until  1888  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Because  of  the  extension 
in  1888  of  the  required  period  of  study  from  two  to  three  years, 
these  candidates  failed  to  receive  the  degree  in  1890. 

Scholarship  aid  amounting  to  $47,690  was  granted  to  163  stu- 
dents with  awards  ranging  from  $80  to  $770.  Included  in  this 
group  were  residents  of  seventeen  states.  In  addition,  $16,775  were 
awarded  to  graduate  students  and  research  fellows.  These  awards 
include  five  University  Fellowships  with  stipends  of  $1,500  each, 
one  endowed  fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $1,275,  and  f°ur  special 
fellowships  with  stipends  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,000. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  during  last  year 
five  of  our  graduate  students  were  appointed  to  teaching  positions 
in  other  law  schools.  They  are:  John  E.  Mulder  (Special  Fellow  in 
1932-33),  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; George  F.  James,  Jr.  (University  Fellow  in  1933-34),  Acting 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law ; 
Elvin  R.  Latty  (Special  Fellow  in  1933-34),  Associate  Professor  of 
Law,  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Law;  Milton  M.  Thompson 
(University  Fellow  in  1933-34),  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
North  Dakota;  Sam  Garland  Winstead  (University  Fellow  in 
1933-34),  Instructor  in  Law,  Southern  Methodist  University.  It 
should  be  stated  at  this  time  that  the  successful  development  of  the 
graduate  work  in  law  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Professor  Patterson  who  has  given 
unsparingly  both  time  and  thought  to  the  problems  of  the  graduate 
students. 

The  increasing  participation  of  the  university  professor  in  the 
affairs  of  government  has  been  the  subject  of  widespread  comment 
and  discussion  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  this  development,  it  has  enhanced  the  prestige  and  influ- 
ence of  the  scholar  in  the  world  of  affairs  thereby  enabling  the 
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university  to  render  a  public  service  of  a  high  order.  At  the  same 
time,  this  form  of  service,  however  desirable,  necessarily  involves 
some  cost  to  the  university  through  the  diversion  from  educational 
work  of  the  time  and  energy  of  members  of  its  staff.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  calls  upon  the  Faculty  of  Law  by  the  national, 
state,  and  municipal  governments,  have  steadily  increased.  Since 
the  publication  of  my  last  report,  Professor  Berle,  in  addition  to  the 
many  services  rendered  to  the  Federal  Government,  was  appointed 
Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange;  Professor  Magill,  as  a  result  of  the  valuable 
work  done  by  him  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  drafting  the  revenue  laws  of  1934,  was  sent  to 
England  during  the  summer  by  the  Federal  Government  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  administration  of  the  British  tax  system;  Pro- 
fessor Dowling,  because  of  his  sound  advice  on  constitutional  and 
other  legal  matters  both  to  the  state  and  Federal  governments,  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  Special  Adviser  to  the  President  on 
Foreign  Trade  and  made  Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington;  and  Professor  Chamberlain,  due  to 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  municipal  government 
and  his  long  experience  in  legislative  drafting,  was  appointed  coun- 
sel to  the  Charter  Revision  Commission  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
These  and  other  appointments  to  important  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  have  brought  added  distinction  to  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  to  the  School,  but  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  prospects 
for  next  year  indicate  a  respite  in  the  demands  upon  our  Faculty 
from  this  source.  Both  Professors  Magill  and  Dowling  have  com- 
pleted the  work  which  they  undertook  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  have  resigned  from  their  official  positions.  Also  Professor 
Handler,  who  was  absent  on  leave  during  the  Spring  Session  of 
last  year  in  order  to  serve  as  General  Counsel  to  the  National  Labor 
Board,  will  resume  his  academic  duties.  Consequently,  the  public 
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activities  of  members  of  the  Faculty  during  1935  should  present  no 
serious  problems  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  in  May,  1933, 
held  its  first  meeting  on  December  9, 1933.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Burling- 
ham,  '81  Law,  was  elected  chairman,  and  the  following  committees 
were  appointed:  Committee  on  Physical  Equipment,  Judge  Ed- 
ward R.  Finch,  chairman,  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Russell  C. 
Leffingwell ;  Committee  on  Library,  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  chair- 
man, William  Nelson  Cromwell,  George  Wei  wood  Murray;  Com- 
mittee on  Research,  George  Welwood  Murray,  chairman,  Victor 
Elting,  Edward  S.  Greenbaum,  Russell  C.  Leffingwell,  Justice  Ber- 
nard L.  Shientag;  Committee  on  Student  Body,  Goldthwaite  H. 
Dorr,  chairman,  Mason  Bigelow,  Judge  Edward  R.  Finch,  Robert 
B.  Troutman,  Philip  J.  Wickser;  Committee  on  Public  Relations, 
Philip  J.  Wickser,  chairman,  Newton  D.  Baker,  J.  Reuben  Clark, 
Jr.;  Committee  on  Curriculum  and  Teaching  Method,  Mason  Bige- 
low, chairman,  Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr,  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel,  Gar- 
rard Glenn,  Edward  W.  Hinton,  James  Grafton  Rogers,  Judge 
John  M.  Woolsey.  During  the  year  various  members  of  the  Board 
visited  the  School,  attended  classes,  and  consulted  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  of  the  student  body  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
School.  On  May  25, 1934,  a  second  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held. 
In  order  to  enable  the  subcommittees  to  complete  important  studies 
which  had  been  begun,  the  original  members  of  the  Board  were 
reappointed  by  the  Trustees  for  the  academic  year  1934-35,  with 
the  additions  of  Judge  William  Bondy,  '93  Law,  and  Judge  Mor- 
timer W.  Byers,  '98  Law.  In  view  of  the  unusual  interest  manifested 
by  a  number  of  the  Board,  it  is  believed  that  in  due  course  it  will 
become  a  useful  organization  in  aiding  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  School. 

It  is  impracticable  within  the  compass  of  a  single  report  to  discuss 
all  of  the  many  and  interesting  phases  of  the  work  and  needs  of  a 
division  of  the  University  as  large  and  as  active  as  the  School  of 
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Law.  In  this  report  I  have  emphasized  the  needs  of  the  School 
rather  than  its  accomplishments,  because  in  times  of  depression, 
when  attention  is  focused  on  deficits  and  possible  reductions  in 
budgets,  there  is  grave  danger  that  serious  injury  may  result  from 
delayed  action  or  retrenchment  which  in  the  end  proves  to  be  false 
economy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Young  B.  Smith, 
Dean 
December  22,  1934 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  academic  year 
ending  June  30,  1934. 

The  death  during  the  year  of  Dr.  Linsly  Rudd  Williams,  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  University,  was  keenly  felt  by  the  staff  of  the  Medical 
School.  The  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Williams  to  improve  the  op- 
portunities for  the  continued  education  of  physicians  in  practice 
brought  him  widespread  recognition.  His  kindly  personality  and 
his  unselfish  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  medicine  and  the  good  of 
the  community  health  made  him  an  inspiration  to  a  host  of  friends 
who  deeply  mourn  his  loss. 

The  School  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  graduates  and  in- 
vestigators by  the  death  of  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hess.  His  investigations 
and  writings  have  permanently  enriched  world  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  nutritional  disorders  of  children.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
entire  profession  and  particularly  to  his  associates  in  this  city. 

Another  great  loss  was  that  of  Dr.  Alexis  V.  Moschowitz,  whose 
ability  as  a  surgeon  and  as  an  influence  of  the  highest  order  within 
the  profession  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  his  special 
field. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bern  B.  Gallaudet  marked  the  passing  of  a 
personality  which  has  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  generations 
of  students.  On  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  for  forty- 
three  years,  Dr.  Gallaudet  endeared  himself  to  students  and  col- 
leagues alike  by  his  kindliness,  his  patience,  his  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness, and  his  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  his  students.  Alumni,  old 
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and  young,  testify  to  his  talent  as  a  teacher  and  as  one  of  the  inspi- 
rations of  their  medical  careers. 

The  School  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Alfred  L.  Robert,  the  librarian  of  the  School  for  twenty-two  years. 
Through  his  efforts  the  library  became  an  active  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  students.  His  friendly  cooperation  with  the  staff  in  research 
problems  and  his  cheerful  response  to  any  demands  made  upon 
him  and  his  staff  were  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  everyone 
at  the  Medical  Center.  His  splendid  spirit  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  regret  to  report  the  resignation  as  of  January  i,  1934  of  Dr. 
Alan  R.  Anderson  as  secretary  of  the  Administrative  Board  on 
Postgraduate  Studies  in  Medicine.  Dr.  Anderson  had  previously 
been  Dean  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and 
was  appointed  to  the  position  above  shortly  after  the  affiliation 
between  the  Post-Graduate  and  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond B.  Allen,  A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1924;  M.D.,  1928; 
Ph.D.,  1934  was  appointed  to  the  post  and  designated  as  of  July  1, 
1934  Associate  Dean  in  Charge  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Associate 
Director  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Frederick  T.  van  Beuren,  Jr.,  as  Associate 
Dean  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  Possessing  a  friendly  interest  in 
students,  an  almost  uncanny  judgment  of  men,  a  delightful  per- 
sonality, and  a  great  loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  his  departure  is  a  loss  of  real  consequence. 
It  is  felt  that  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Edward  Cathcart,  A.B., 
Hope  College,  1917,  M.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1921,  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  van  Beuren  we  shall  continue  the  same  spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  interest  in  student  problems.  Dr.  Cathcart  brings  a 
combination  of  experience  in  the  teaching  programs  at  Michigan, 
Western  Reserve,  and  the  Mayo  Foundation  and  in  a  period  of 
practice.  The  latter  will  help  him  materially  in  dealing  with  many 
of  the  problems  of  preparing  students  to  meet  current  medical 
needs. 
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Four  hundred  and  fourteen  students  were  enrolled  during  the 
past  year  for  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Their  division  into  classes  was  as  follows: 

First  year 112      Third  year 99 

Second  year 105      Fourth  year 98 

About  one  thousand  students  from  138  colleges  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  first  year  class.  The  112  who  were  admitted  had  ob- 
tained their  preliminary  education  in  45  colleges  and  universities. 
At  the  present  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  student  body  is  drawn 
from  the  North  Atlantic  states.  The  distribution  of  the  residences 
of  the  students  is  as  follows: 

Number  Percentage 

United  States 

North  Atlantic 375  90.6 

South  Adantic 9  2.2 

South  Central      2  .5 

North  Central      11  2.6 

Western 11  2.6 

Insular  territories 2  .5 

Foreign  Countries 4  1.0 

Total      414  100.0 

Annual  student  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  Dr.  Harold  Lee 
Meierhof  Memorial  Prize  to  Ralph  Elwood  Moloshok;  Wm.  Perry 
Watson  Prize  in  Pediatrics  to  Carolyn  Gaston  Adams  and  Mary 
White;  Thomas  F.  Cock,  M.D.  Prize  to  Sidney  L.  Penner  and 
Harry  J.  Gegerson;  and  the  Janeway  Prize  to  Mary  White. 

The  need  for  financial  aid  for  students  continues  pressing.  The 
Committee  on  Scholarships  has  done  everything  possible  to  use  our 
limited  scholarship  funds  to  help  the  most  deserving  of  the  students. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  funds  into  small  units  in  order 
to  help  the  largest  number.  Because  of  the  high  tuition,  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  New  York,  and  other  factors  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  more  scholarship  aid  if  the  University  hopes  to  draw  to 
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the  Medical  School  a  larger  number  of  the  best  students  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  scholarships  may  I  express  with  en- 
thusiasm the  appreciation  of  the  School  on  the  action  of  the  Class 
of  1899  m  establishing  a  scholarship  fund.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Everett  W.  Gould  for  his  interest  and  leadership  in  this 
pressing  student  need.  We  are  hopeful  that  other  alumni  groups 
and  friends  of  the  University  and  of  medicine  will  help  to  bring 
the  medical  training  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
within  reach  of  every  highly  qualified  student  whom  we  are  able  to 
train. 

Through  the  generous  assistance  of  the  University  Loan  Fund  it 
also  was  possible  to  aid  58  students  during  the  course  of  the  year 
through  loans. 

During  the  past  year  the  Student  Employment  Bureau  in  the 
Dean's  office  has  been  able  to  find  employment  for  more  students 
than  in  the  previous  year.  One  hundred  and  one  students  secured 
steady  employment  and  94  different  temporary  jobs  were  filled. 
The  successful  aid  to  students  through  this  bureau  has  been  possi- 
ble through  the  cooperation  of  the  staff,  the  hospitals,  and  physi- 
cians who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  helping  our  students  to  call 
the  bureau  whenever  they  can  employ  one  of  them.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  everyone  who  has  helped  the  students  in  this  way. 

A  notable  contribution  toward  the  recognition  of  higher  stand- 
ards in  the  education  of  specialists  in  the  clinical  fields  of  medicine 
was  made  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine and  the  University  Council,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity established  in  February,  1934  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medical  Science  (Med.Sc.D.).  Already  28  physicians  have  become 
candidates  for  this  degree.  This  year,  19  received  the  degree.  The 
degree  will  assume  increasing  importance  as  the  standards  for  the 
recognition  of  the  specialist  are  clarified. 

Through  its  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
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cal  School,  the  University  offers  short  review  and  advanced  courses 
in  most  phases  of  medical  science  and  practice.  The  majority  of 
these  physicians  are  general  practitioners  who  have  been  in  practice 
an  average  of  about  ten  years.  Four  hundred  and  sixteen  physi- 
cians registered  during  1933.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  phy- 
sicians enrolled  for  short  courses  at  Mount  Sinai,  Montefiore,  and 
Saint  Luke's  Hospitals  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. The  total  registration  for  short  courses,  therefore,  was  645. 

There  were  38  graduate  students  registered  in  the  various  basic 
science  departments  of  the  Medical  School  who  were  candidates  for 
degrees  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  10  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  28  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  changes  in  the  curriculum  as  outlined  in  the  report  of  last 
year  have  been  found  satisfactory,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  mod- 
ifications in  the  clinical  instruction,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
opportunities  at  the  Bellevue,  Roosevelt,  and  Morrisania  Hospitals. 

In  an  endeavor  to  make  the  Faculty  a  more  active  body,  it  was 
recommended  to  you  and  the  Trustees  that  the  term  of  appoint- 
ment be  changed  from  indeterminate  to  three  years.  To  this  sug- 
gestion you  and  the  Trustees  agreed.  It  is  the  belief  that  a  short  term 
of  appointment,  with  eligibility  for  reelection,  will  permit  the 
School  to  benefit  by  the  election  of  young,  active  teachers  to  the 
Faculty  and  keep  that  body  more  alert  to  the  changing  educational 
conditions. 

As  a  further  step  in  integrating  the  program  at  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  with  that  of  the  University,  six 
members  of  the  staff  of  that  institution  were  elected  to  the  Faculty 
as  of  July  1,  1934.  All  appointments  on  the  staff  there  were  also 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  Medical  School,  with  a 
rearrangement  of  titles  which  conform  now  to  the  designations 
used  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  hospital  posi- 
tions at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  are  filled  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  that  institution  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Trustees  of 
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the  University,  paralleling  the  procedure  employed  in  hospitals 
which  are  affiliated  at  the  Medical  Center. 

The  agreements  between  the  University  and  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Babies  Hospital,  and  the  Neurological  Institute  as  they 
pertained  to  staff  appointments  were  modified  during  the  year.  In 
the  past,  nominations  to  the  hospital  positions  were  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  only  after  an  appointment  was  made  to 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  School.  This  necessitated  additions  of  many 
physicians  to  the  University  staff  whose  duties  in  the  hospitals  were 
purely  clinical.  Under  the  changed  procedure,  the  Trustees  still 
make  the  nominations  but  the  individuals  will  not  necessarily  be 
appointed  to  a  University  position  first. 

A  development  of  student-faculty  interest  during  the  year  was 
the  creation  of  a  Student  Committee.  This  Committee  is  made  up 
of  representatives  of  each  class  and  to  it  are  referred  any  matters  of 
teaching,  curriculum,  or  other  questions  which  the  students  wish 
to  discuss  with  the  administrative  officers  of  the  School.  Meetings 
may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chairman,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  fourth  year  class.  The  Dean  or  other  members  of  the  Faculty 
who  may  be  invited  are  prepared  to  discuss  any  question  presented. 
This  device  creates  a  normal  representative  contact  between  the 
administration  and  the  students  and  is  proving  very  helpful  to  us 
for  the  Committee  passes  on  only  the  complaints  or  suggestions 
which  it  has  reviewed.  The  plan  also  is  helpful  in  acquainting  the 
student  group  with  any  rules  or  procedures  about  which  they  may 
have  questions. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  lecturers 
from  outside  our  group  who  have  contributed  programs.  Among 
them  should  be  mentioned :  Dr.  George  Barger,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cal Chemistry,  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Otto  Warburg,  Direc- 
tor, Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institut  fur  Zellphysiologie,  Berlin;  Dr.  Ar- 
turo  Castiglioni,  Professor  of  History  of  Medicine,  University  of 
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Padua;  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heizer,  International  Health  Division  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  Dr.  Max  Bergmann,  Director,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Institut  fur  Lederforschung,  Dresden;  Dr.  Franz  Groe- 
del,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt  and  Director  of  the 
Kerckhorr  Heart  Research  Institute,  Bad  Nauheim;  Dr.  Arthur  G. 
Sullivan,  member  of  Medical  Mai-Practice  Defense  Organization 
Committee  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  William  H.  Ross,  secretary,  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Relations  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  Professor  C.  Heymans,  Professor  of  Pharmacology, 
University  of  Ghent. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Herbert  Swift  Carter  Memorial  Fund 
lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  Boris  Peter  Babkin,  Research  Professor 
of  Physiology,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  McGill  University,  and  Dr. 
William  B.  Castle,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Harvard  Med- 
ical School. 

A  few  comments  regarding  some  of  the  work  in  the  several  de- 
partments will  indicate  the  scope  of  research  and  public  service  in 
which  the  staff  is  engaged  in  addition  to  their  teaching  responsi- 
bilities. The  staff  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  have  continued 
their  intensive  studies  in  endocrinology  and  the  components  of  the 
reproductive  system  and  have  made  further  contributions  in  these 
fields,  aided  by  grants  from  the  National  Research  Council,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

A  new  course  in  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  head  and 
neck  with  special  reference  to  problems  in  orthodontia  has  been 
given  during  the  past  year.  The  attendance  in  the  course  in  special 
senses  has  markedly  increased.  This  is  the  second  year  in  which  the 
course  has  been  given  and  the  increasing  interest  in  the  presentation 
of  this  subject  is  gratifying. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year,  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Gay, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  was  absent 
on  sabbatical  leave.  This  leave  was  employed,  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  for  the  Eradication  of  Leprosy,  in 
a  survey  of  the  present  status  of  leprosy  research,  particularly  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  who  apply  under  the  Faculty  of 
Pure  Science  for  study  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  increases 
rather  than  diminishes.  Since  the  choice  and  number  of  these  stu- 
dents is  fortunately  left  to  each  department,  they  are  systematically 
discouraged  from  embarking  on  a  career  which  at  the  moment 
offers  little  chance  of  a  livelihood.  In  the  past  ten  years  13  Doctor- 
ates of  Philosophy  have  been  granted  by  the  University  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  department.  The  majority  of  this  group  have 
continued  to  be  productive  scholars. 

As  a  gauge  of  scientific  productivity  of  the  Department,  it  may 
be  stated  that  during  the  past  five  years  163  articles  totaling  1,851 
pages  have  been  published  in  various  scientific  journals.  Fifty-eight 
different  authors  are  represented  in  these  publications.  During  the 
past  year  25  articles  have  appeared.  In  addition,  nearly  all  members 
of  the  Department  have  been  engaged  to  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
the  preparation  of  a  monographic  treatise  on  Agents  of  Disease 
and  Host  Resistance,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  In 
the  choice  of  the  twenty  authors  of  this  book  it  was  necessary  to 
seek  only  four  outside  the  Department  of  Bacteriology. 

During  the  past  year  the  teaching  methods  in  the  Department  of 
Biological  Chemistry  have  been  substantially  those  of  the  previous 
year.  It  seems  appropriate  to  comment  on  one  of  the  effects  of  fre- 
quent routine  quizzes.  Much  of  the  time  which  should  normally 
be  given  by  students  to  laboratory  exercises  in  biochemistry  is  ap- 
parently devoted  to  preparation  for  examinations  in  other  depart- 
ments, and  this  situation  appears  to  be  becoming  more  aggravated 
as  time  goes  on.  Realizing  the  effect  on  other  departments  of  immi- 
nent quizzes  in  biochemistry,  these  have  been  limited  to  two, 
although  the  holding  of  frequent  routine  quizzes  enables  instruc- 
tors early  in  the  course  to  assay  the  ability  of  members  of  the  class. 
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Next  year  the  Department  plans  to  abolish  all  quizzes  except  the 
final,  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  issuance  of  test  questions  which 
may  voluntarily  be  answered  by  students  in  their  free  study  time. 
Students  will  be  given  to  understand  that  instructors  will  gladly 
review  their  answers  unofficially,  and  attempt  to  assist  them  as 
much  as  they  need  help. 

Dr.  Hans  T.  Clarke  and  his  associates  have  continued  their 
studies  in  the  biochemical  phases  of  physiology.  The  scope  of  the 
investigations  in  chemical  sex  endocrinology  has  widened,  and 
highly  suggestive  results  have  been  secured.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  investigations  carried  out  by  some  of  the  staff  into  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  hormones  associated  with  the  adrenal  cortex 
and  the  corpus  luteum,  and  of  crystalline  vitamin  Bi.  The  Depart- 
ment has  also  been  fortunate  in  having  associated  with  it  Drs.  Ru- 
dolf Schoenheimer  and  Warren  M.  Sperry,  who  are  conducting 
outstanding  researches  in  the  biochemistry  of  the  sterols,  supported 
by  funds  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

During  the  past  year  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the 
staff,  Professor  Crawford  F.  Failey,  has  been  absent  on  leave;  he 
proposes  to  return  in  the  fall  and  to  continue  his  work  in  the 
Department. 

Several  major  changes  were  made  in  the  content  of  the  labora- 
tory course  in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  which  is  taken  by  all 
medical  and  dental  students.  Most  of  the  changes  concerned  the 
experiments  in  chemical  physiology.  These  modifications  resulted 
in  smoother  running  of  the  experiments  and  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  During  the  summer 
of  1933  the  equipment  for  artificial  respiration  was  reconstructed 
and  certain  other  new  equipment  designed  and  made. 

A  paper  dealing  with  the  incidence  of  insulin  convulsions  has  at- 
tracted favorable  comment  in  scientific  circles.  Professor  Cole  par- 
ticipated in  the  Symposia  on  Quantitative  Biology  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  last  summer  and  his  papers  there  are  included  in  a  volume 
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of  proceedings  published  by  the  laboratory.  He  has  developed  a 
theory  connecting  alternating-current  conductance  of  nerves  with 
its  susceptibility  to  stimulation  by  direct  current  which  promises  to 
be  of  fundamental  importance  and  perhaps  of  clinical  significance. 

The  studies  of  the  results  of  five  years  of  experimentation  on  the 
metabolism  of  red  blood  corpuscles  are  now  ready  for  publication. 
The  joint  investigation  on  electric  shock  which  the  Department 
has  been  carrying  on  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  has  been  productive  of  important 
results  which  are  being  prepared  for  presentation  and  publication 
at  an  early  date. 

The  change  in  curriculum  has  given  the  Department  of  Derma- 
tology a  few  additional  hours  in  the  third  year,  which  were  much 
needed.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  free  one  afternoon  a  week  for  a 
departmental  conference.  Two  meetings  a  month  are  used  for  ex- 
amination and  discussion  of  cases  of  special  interest  and  two  meet- 
ings for  histological  demonstration  and  study. 

Several  reports  of  distinct  interest  have  come  from  this  depart- 
ment during  the  year.  One  is  a  series  of  cases  of  long-standing  pus- 
tular eruption  on  the  palms  and  soles  which  have  been  cured  by  the 
removal  of  diseased  tonsils  or  other  foci  of  infection.  Studies  have 
shown  that  in  the  majority  of  a  series  of  cases  of  acne  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  estrim  in  the  urine.  This  seems  the  most  definite  evidence 
yet  obtained  of  what  has  long  been  suspected  on  clinical  grounds — 
that  this  common  and  often  disfiguring  disease  is  due  to  an  endo- 
crine disturbance.  It  also  points  the  way  to  more  rational  therapy 
than  is  now  employed. 

Two  papers  from  the  Laboratory  for  Medical  Mycology  were 
read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  American  Mycological  Society 
held  at  Cambridge  in  January,  one  by  Dr.  Chester  W.  Emmons  on 
the  dermatophytes,  the  other  by  Dr.  Rhoda  W.  Benham  on  the 
fungi  of  blastomycosis  and  coccidioidal  granuloma.  These  two  con- 
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tributions  have  gone  far  in  clarifying  the  confusion  that  exists  as  to 
the  classification  of  these  pathogenic  fungi. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  of  the  Diseases  of  Children 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  changes  made  in  the  curriculum  a  year 
ago,  whereby  the  third  year  students  are  given  a  survey  course  of 
lectures,  clinical  presentations,  and  discussions  in  small  groups  to 
prepare  them  for  the  practical  clinical  work  which  now  comes  in 
their  fourth  year.  The  fourth  year  students  now  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  considerably  more  clinical  responsibility  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past  when  all  of  the  pediatric  teaching  was  con- 
centrated in  the  third  year. 

The  staff  has  continued  investigations  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
formation  of  edema,  partly  in  human  subjects  and  partly  in  exper- 
imental animals.  Studies  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  human  plasma 
have  been  continued  under  conditions  of  health  and  disease,  utiliz- 
ing a  physical  method  for  the  measurement  of  osmotic  pressure  by 
its  correlation  with  the  vapor  tension  of  water.  Others  of  the  staff 
have  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  in 
a  patient  with  congenital  galactosuria,  and  have  extended  their 
methods  to  develop  a  valuable  test  of  liver  function.  Special  studies 
of  the  blood  in  scarlet  fever  are  being  carried  on. 

At  the  graduate  fortnight  assembly  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  held  last  October,  Dr.  Alexander  A.  Weech  gave  one 
of  the  evening  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
formation  of  edema.  The  Department  was  also  represented  in  ex- 
hibits displayed  by  Dr.  Martha  Wollstein  and  Dr.  John  Caff ey.  The 
Department  was  invited  to  present  the  results  of  some  of  its  investi- 
gations at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Pediatric  Society  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  8. 

One  of  the  clinical  floors  of  Babies  Hospital  which  had  been 
closed  for  nearly  two  years  for  lack  of  funds  was  reopened  on  Octo- 
ber i,  1933  for  the  care  of  young  patients  with  diseases  of  the  ears, 
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nose,  and  throat.  This  has  brought  about  a  closer  cooperation  than 
formerly  was  possible  between  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology 
and  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Children,  and  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  teaching  facilities  both  for  students  and  for  the  intern 
staff. 

A  special  clinic  for  healthy  children  was  organized  in  March, 
1934  as  part  of  the  pediatric  work  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  It  is  planned 
in  this  way  to  build  up  a  group  of  normal  individuals  of  pediatric 
age  whose  health  and  sickness  records  are  carefully  kept  and  em- 
body observations  made  at  frequent  intervals  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  who  will  be  available  both  for  the  teaching  of  students 
and  for  the  study  of  growth  and  development  under  conditions 
where  emphasis  is  placed  on  health  rather  than  on  sickness. 

The  students  begin  their  work  in  the  Department  of  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  third  trimester  of  the  second  year.  The  work  in 
physical  diagnosis  and  in  clinical  microscopy  is  almost  entirely 
practical  and  requires  a  minimum  of  outside  reading  and  study. 
The  introductory  lectures  consist  of  the  demonstration  of  the  meth- 
ods of  taking  histories,  a  report  of  physical  abnormalities,  and 
an  elementary  discussion  of  differential  diagnosis.  In  previous  years 
the  students'  attention  has  been  called  to  the  correlation  between 
the  fundamental  medical  science  and  clinical  problems.  The  at- 
tempt has,  however,  not  been  as  successful  as  hoped.  The  time  for 
such  correlation  seems  to  be  later  in  the  training  when  students 
are  more  familiar  with  disease  processes  and  when  such  discus- 
sions may  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  patients  whom  they  are 
studying. 

The  trimester  arrangement  in  the  third  year  has  proved  a  great 
advantage  over  the  earlier  quarter  system.  The  added  time  for  the 
students  to  see  and  study  patients  in  the  ward  is  much  more  satis- 
factory. During  the  fourth  year  work  in  medicine  the  change  in 
curriculum  seems  to  be  satisfactory  in  most  respects.  It  appears  to  be 
difficult  to  provide  as  much  instruction  in  therapeutics  as  was  pos- 
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sible  formerly.  It  is  planned  next  year  to  overcome  this  deficiency. 

The  problems  outlined  in  last  year's  report  have  been  continued. 
Of  interest  are  the  experiments  in  which  complete  and  accurate 
electrolyte  balances  in  animals  have  been  followed  for  several 
months.  They  have  demonstrated  an  important  relationship  be- 
tween sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  and  cortin  (an  active  sub- 
stance of  the  adrenals).  Vaccination  of  animals  with  bacteria  to 
which  phospholipoids  are  added  conveys  a  more  effective  immu- 
nity than  in  those  vaccinated  with  bacteria  alone. 

The  investigations  of  the  common  cold  and  of  influenza,  particu- 
larly with  a  view  to  the  development  of  protection  against  the  in- 
fection by  vaccination  with  living  virus,  are  being  continued.  These 
experiments  are  promising  but  their  import  is  so  significant  that 
Dr.  A.  Raymond  Dochez  is  withholding  publication  until  he  has 
had  more  experience  with  the  procedure. 

Another  piece  of  work  which  promises  to  be  most  important  is 
the  advance  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  potent  substance  in  per- 
nicious anemia.  A  highly  purified  product  has  been  obtained  and 
the  four  amino  acids  in  it  have  been  identified,  but  the  possible 
combinations  of  the  amino  acids  as  a  polypeptide  are  so  great  that 
there  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  ability  to  synthesize  the  product. 

Through  the  past  year  the  Council  of  the  Department  of  Neu- 
rology has  carried  on  an  extensive  study  of  the  teaching  and  courses 
given  in  neurology.  The  general  policy  of  conducting  all  courses  in 
this  field  of  medicine  under  the  Department  of  Neurology  was 
unanimously  reaffirmed.  The  preparatory  instruction  of  the  student 
in  the  first  and  second  years  is  thus  brought  more  directly  in  line 
with  the  requirements  made  upon  him  in  his  clinical  work  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

The  Faculty  has  included  in  the  curriculum  an  elective  course  in 
neurophysiology  to  be  given  in  the  second  year.  Upon  request  from 
the  students  another  elective  course  in  ward  teaching  will  be  given 
in  the  Neurological  Institute  during  the  fourth  year. 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  complete  story  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  must  include  a  survey  of  the  invertebrates.  Without 
such  a  survey  many  important  neurological  hypotheses  remain  in- 
secure, and  for  this  reason  the  Department  has  created  a  course  on 
"The  Nervous  System  of  Invertebrates."  This  course,  primarily  de- 
signed for  graduates,  reviews  the  organization  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  relation  to  the  behavior  of  the  living  animal  and  is  open  to 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  such  undergraduates  as  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

In  order  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  clinical  material  in  the 
Neurological  Institute,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  rearrange  the  neuro- 
logical courses  of  the  third  year.  Beginning  with  the  next  session, 
the  neurological  sections  will  be  divided  so  that  one  half  receives 
instruction  in  the  wards  of  the  Neurological  Institute  and  the  other 
half  will  be  assigned  to  the  Montefiore  Hospital  under  Professor  S. 
Philip  Goodhart  and  his  staff.  In  this  way  the  assignment  of  each 
student  to  clinical  neurology  will  be  equally  divided  in  the  two 
institutions. 

The  fourteen  courses  given  by  the  Department  afford  unusual 
facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Beginning  this  fall  every  jun- 
ior member  of  the  teaching  staff  will  be  required  to  fill  some  defi- 
nitely assigned  teaching  post  in  one  of  the  several  courses.  The 
assignments  will  be  rotated  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  each  indi- 
vidual instructor  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  a  number 
of  the  courses  given  by  the  Department.  This  systematic  method 
of  assignment  will  help  in  developing  teachers  in  neurology  and 
aid  in  the  selection  of  instructors  who  are  best  fitted  to  carry  on 
the  different  phases  of  the  work. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  graduate  courses  during 
the  past  year.  A  course  of  clinical  lectures  and  demonstrations  for 
practitioners  of  medicine  was  introduced.  It  was  given  weekly 
throughout  the  academic  year.  The  topics  discussed  included  epi- 
demic encephalitis,  infantile  paralysis,  endocrine  disorders,  the 
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convulsive  states,  and  brain  tumors.  The  course  will  be  continued 
during  the  current  session  and  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
diseases  of  the  vegetative  nervous  system.  The  regular  graduate 
course  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  was  at- 
tended by  a  slightly  increased  number  of  registrants  and,  with  a 
few  minor  changes  in  details  of  instruction,  was  conducted  along 
the  same  general  lines  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  course  in  University  Extension  was  repeated  with  its  usual 
large  enrollment.  This  course  offers  a  survey  of  neuroanatomy  by 
means  of  lectures  combined  with  gross  and  histological  demonstra- 
tions. It  has  proved  especially  valuable  to  graduate  students  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology. 

The  Neurological  Institute  sustained  a  great  loss  this  year  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Mr.  Thorne  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  teaching  and  research. 
Ever  since  the  Institute  became  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center  it  was 
his  earnest  intention  to  make  clinical  and  research  material  most 
accessible  to  the  University  for  teaching  and  investigation. 

Although  still  laboring  under  much  straitened  circumstances,  the 
Department  has  endeavored  to  maintain  a  skeleton  framework  in 
all  of  its  research  projects.  Stringent  economies  have  necessitated 
reductions  in  personnel  and  the  elimination  of  many  important 
technical  activities.  The  most  severe  embarrassment  has  been  felt 
in  Professor  Samuel  T.  Orton's  investigations  of  language  disabili- 
ties, yet  in  spite  of  necessary  curtailments  this  research  work  has 
been  persistently  carried  forward  and  is  in  a  position  to  produce  a 
number  of  valuable  contributions  in  the  near  future. 

The  investigations  into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  brain  tumors 
have  yielded  an  important  collection  of  communications.  The  stud- 
ies of  behavior  with  especial  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  brain 
have  made  definite  progress.  One  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  year  is  the  work  of  the  Normal  Child  Development  Clinic. 
Other  notable  contributions  of  the  year  are  the  illuminating  analy- 
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sis  of  a  case  after  partial  removal  of  both  frontal  lobes,  the  mono- 
graph on  the  intercerebral  fiber  systems,  the  perfection  of  a  new 
method  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  brain  tissue,  and  the  en- 
cephalographic  demonstrations  of  normal  cerebral  structures. 

The  work  of  the  Department  has  been  carried  on  largely  through 
financial  assistance  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the  Josiah 
Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  the  New  York  Foundation,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  generous  gift  received 
through  Dr.  Benjamin  Salzer  and  Mrs.  Beulah  Hyman,  and  several 
gifts  from  anonymous  donors. 

The  facilities  for  practical  work  by  our  students  afforded  by  our 
affiliation  with  the  obstetrical  department  of  the  Morrisania  Hos- 
pital have  been  a  great  asset  to  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  In  that  hospital  the  students  see  more  emergency  work 
than  in  the  Sloane  Hospital,  to  which  most  of  the  patients  are  ad- 
mitted through  the  regular  prenatal  clinic. 

As  the  problem  of  maternal  mortality  is  being  discussed  more 
widely  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  solutions  is  the  more  adequate 
training  of  every  student  in  the  principles  of  obstetrics  and  in  the 
special  graduate  training  of  those  who  are  going  to  practice  obstet- 
rics. In  the  work  of  the  staff,  major  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  regular 
clinical  instruction  of  the  students.  With  the  system  of  internships 
and  residencies  in  the  Sloane  Hospital  it  is  now  possible  to  train 
six  men  a  year  who,  having  creditably  completed  a  rotating  intern- 
ship elsewhere,  have  spent  one  year  in  training  in  the  Sloane  Hos- 
pital. These  are  men  who  can  practice  ordinary  obstetrics  with 
safety,  recognize  difficulties,  and  deal  with  them  in  emergencies. 
Every  year  one  man  completes  a  four  years'  training.  These  men 
are  fitted  to  fill  junior  hospital  appointments,  to  teach,  and  to  en- 
gage in  special  obstetrical  practice.  They  should  be  the  senior 
teachers  and  obstetricians  of  the  future. 

No  new  research  has  been  undertaken  but  work  mentioned  in 
previous  reports  has  been  continued,  and  several  publications  em- 
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bodying  results  have  been  made.  The  study  of  the  female  pelvis  has 
yielded  important  information  and  is  revolutionizing  current  ideas 
of  pelvis  abnormality.  Active  studies  of  the  toxemias  of  pregnancy 
have  been  carried  on.  Progress  in  the  elucidation  of  certain  endo- 
crine  problems  is  being  made.  A  special  study  of  the  modes  of  in- 
fection in  puerperal  sepsis  with  special  reference  to  the  streptococ- 
cus "carrier"  has  been  completed.  It  may  only  be  a  coincidence  that 
since  members  of  the  staff  have  detected  and  isolated  all  these  "car- 
riers" there  has  been  no  serious  streptococcal  infection  on  the  Sloane 
Hospital  service. 

The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
opened  January  10, 1933.  An  active  service  has  developed  during  its 
short  period  of  operation.  There  are  six  resident  house  officers,  each 
one  of  whom  has  had  hospital  experience  in  medicine  and  surgery 
before  appointment  to  residency  in  the  Institute.  During  the  three- 
year  service  the  resident  gains  experience  in  all  phases  of  ophthal- 
mology under  guidance  of  members  of  the  attending  staff.  During 
the  service  each  resident  engages  in  some  special  investigative  work 
and  is  required  to  present  a  thesis  before  completion  of  his  service. 

A  study  of  visual  function  in  pregnant  women  has  been  begun. 
Methods  of  x-ray  examination  of  the  region  of  the  orbit  has  led  to 
a  new  technique  for  x-ray  examination  of  the  optic  canals.  An  ex- 
perimental study  of  grafting  the  cornea  has  met  with  success.  The 
importance  of  this  work  is  considerable  as  there  is  a  possibility  of 
restoring  sight  to  many  who  are  blinded  by  scarring  of  the  cornea. 
A  method  for  the  study  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  retina  and  the  cir- 
culation in  the  vessels  has  been  developed.  Under  a  special  glau- 
coma fund,  a  study  of  the  drainage  angles  of  lower  animals  and  of 
human  beings  is  being  undertaken.  It  is  hoped  that  some  light  on 
the  important  subject  of  the  causation  of  glaucoma  may  be  found. 

In  October,  1933  the  number  of  beds  for  the  care  of  patients  re- 
quiring hospitalization  for  ear,  nose,  and  throat  disorders  was  more 
than  doubled.  This  was  made  possible  by  Babies  Hospital  assigning 
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twenty-three  beds  to  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology.  This 
change  is  making  for  a  much  better  service  as  the  pediatric  service 
has  assigned  an  intern  and  an  attending  physician  to  look  after  the 
general  condition  of  their  patients  and  to  attend  to  the  frequent 
intercurrent  complications  associated  with  infections  of  the  ear, 
nose,  and  throat.  A  resident  surgeon  in  otolaryngology,  preferably 
one  who  has  completed  the  two-year  service  in  otolaryngology  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  is  assigned  to  this  service  in  Babies 
Hospital. 

The  number  of  beds  for  otolaryngology  in  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital has  been  increased  to  thirty-seven  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of 
the  eye  service  to  the  Institute  of  Ophthalmology.  The  present  total 
of  sixty  beds  is  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
hospitalization  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  medical  students  and 
the  interns.  These  increases  in  the  service  will  greatly  improve  the 
opportunities  for  teaching  and  research  in  this  important  division 
of  medicine. 

The  attendance  in  the  Department  at  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  past  year.  This  together  with  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  section  of  the  third  year  class  assigned  for  practical 
instruction  has  on  many  days  taxed  the  staff  to  care  properly  for 
the  patients  without  having  them  wait  unduly  long. 

The  research  begun  three  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  on  the  pathological  changes  found  in  oto- 
sclerosis, is  still  being  carried  on.  The  nature  of  the  investigation  is 
such  that  it  may  be  some  time  yet  before  any  definite  conclusions 
may  be  drawn.  The  research  on  the  functions  of  the  labyrinth  are 
being  conducted,  partly  at  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute 
and  partly  at  the  Neurological  Institute.  A  study  of  the  cause  of 
congenital  deafness  has  also  been  started. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  lost  by  death  one  of  their 
oldest  and  most  valued  instructors,  Dr.  Matthew  L.  Carr.  It  has 
also  lost  by  resignation  Dr.  George  R.  Brighton  who  has  been 
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chosen  by  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  as  director  of  their  reorganized 
department  of  otolaryngology. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the  scope  or 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Pathology.  The  Depart- 
ment is  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Rivers  for  a  most  interesting 
lecture  on  virus  diseases  presented  to  the  class  in  pathology. 

The  number  of  deaths  and  necropsies  from  January  i,  1933 
through  December  31, 1933  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Deaths  Necropsies  Percentage 
Presbyterian  Hospital 

Medical      252  125  49.6 

Surgical 140  65  46.4 

Urological  Institute 62  6  9.6 

Institute  of  Ophthalmology  ...  2  1  50.0 

456  197  43.1 
Sloane  Hospital 

Adults 21  11  55.0 

Infants  (including  stillbirths)  .    .            106  94  88.6 

127  105  76.6 

Vanderbilt  Clinic 6  2  33.3 

Neurological  Institute 147  80  54.4 

The  percentage  of  necropsies  obtained  has  not  changed  materially 
from  the  preceding  year  and  still  lags  behind  that  of  several  large 
hospitals  in  this  city. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  the  study 
on  the  physiology  of  aging  in  special  relation  to  arteriosclerosis  has 
been  actively  pursued  during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Jobling  and  his 
associates  are  attempting  to  produce  vascular  lesions  by  various 
methods,  including  administration  of  bacterial  toxins,  high  tem- 
peratures, and  endogeneous  toxins  such  as  amines  and  ketones.  The 
effect  of  age  upon  the  permeability  of  blood  vessels  is  also  being 
studied.  One  phase  of  the  study  is  being  pursued  by  the  tissue  cul- 
ture method.  Another  problem  which  is  engaging  attention  is  the 
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physical-chemical  equilibrium  between  plasma  and  tissues  with 
reference  to  the  dehydration  which  occurs  with  age.  The  work  on 
nutritional  encephalomalacia  in  chicks  is  being  continued.  A  new 
dietary  disease  of  ducks,  manifested  by  degeneration  of  voluntary 
muscles,  has  been  described.  Work  on  the  muscle  dystrophy  of 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  is  also  being  continued. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hess  a  number  of  problems 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  were  carried  to  completion  by  his  as- 
sociates and  assistants.  The  work  deals  with  the  factors  influencing 
the  calcium  of  normal  and  rachitic  cartilage  in  vitro,  the  relation  of 
phosphatase  to  calcification,  especially  to  the  absorption  of  calcium 
by  cartilage  and  tooth  buds,  and  the  nature  of  the  nonfilterable 
absorbable  calcium  fraction  in  serum. 

An  interesting  study  of  spontaneous  resistance  to  experimental 
rickets  in  rats,  a  problem  of  practical  importance  in  the  standardi- 
zation of  antirachitic  agents  is  in  process.  The  Department  has  con- 
tinued collaboration  with  Dr.  E.  C.  MacDowell  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  on  transmissible 
leukemia  in  mice.  This  work  together  with  some  cytological  studies 
was  reported  before  the  American  Society  for  Experimental  Path- 
ology. A  joint  study  with  the  Department  of  Medicine  in  a  study 
of  the  bone  marrow  in  aplastic  anemia  and  other  diseases  of  the 
blood  is  under  way.  A  number  of  detailed  studies  on  pancreatic 
physiology  dealing  with  the  hypoglycemic  effect  of  intravenous 
injections  of  insulin  into  depancreatized  dogs,  with  fat  absorption 
and  liver  storage,  with  the  relation  of  insulin  and  epinephrin,  with 
the  effect  of  thyroidectomy  on  the  clinical  course  of  depancreatized 
dogs,  and  with  the  circulation  of  the  pancreas  are  being  prosecuted 
with  promise  of  results  of  importance.  The  effect  of  light  in  the 
presence  of  hematoporphyrin  on  animal  tissues  and  body  fluids  is 
another  problem  which  is  being  studied. 

A  study  has  been  completed  of  the  effect  of  ovarian  hormone  on 
the  pituitary,  adrenal,  and  thyroid  glands  of  spayed  rats.  During 
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the  past  year  papers  have  been  published  on  the  effect  of  gonadec- 
tomy  on  these  glands,  and  the  effect  of  ovarian  hormone  on  thyroid- 
ectomized  and  adrenalectomized  rats.  The  relation  of  parathyroid 
glands  to  chronic  nephritis  is  another  subject  under  investigation. 
Experiments  with  toxic  serum  extracts  of  staphylococci  and  strep- 
tococci and  with  the  pathological  changes  produced  by  the  strepto- 
coccus and  staphylococcus  toxins  in  laboratory  animals  are  being 
continued.  The  correlated  study  of  clinical  and  pathological  find- 
ings in  diseases  of  the  ear  is  producing  results  of  promise. 

Dr.  Abner  Wolf,  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Orton, 
has  continued  to  direct  the  neuropathology  work  of  the  Neuro- 
logical Institute,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  Babies  Hospital. 
He  has  had  the  assistance  of  two  intern  pathologists  and  two  volun- 
teers of  the  surgical  service  of  the  Neurological  Institute.  Papers  on 
a  number  of  subjects  in  this  field  have  been  published  or  prepared. 

In  the  field  of  general  pathology  studies  on  the  occurrence  of  re- 
fractive globules  in  the  renal  epithelium  after  administration  of 
bismuth;  on  a  previously  undescribed  parasite  in  the  heart  muscle; 
on  the  relationship  of  subacute  bacterial  endocarditis  to  rheumatic 
fever;  on  leiomyosarcoma  of  the  duodenum;  on  benzol  poisoning; 
on  pathological  changes  in  copper  poisoning;  and  on  latent  acute 
rheumatic  carditis  are  in  process. 

Assistance  towards  the  research  work  of  the  Department  has 
been  received  from  the  following  sources:  University  Patents,  In- 
corporated; National  Oil  Products  Company;  Research  Fund  of 
Columbia  University;  the  Carnegie  Corporation;  the  Josiah  Macy 
Jr.  Foundation;  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology;  the  Dean 
Milk  Company;  the  Eli  Lilly  Company;  the  Winthrop  Chemical 
Company. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  no  major  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel or  the  teaching  program  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacol- 
ogy. The  staff  of  the  Department  has  been  engaged  in  studies 
dealing  with  the  standardization  of  official  drugs;  conditioned 
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reflexes;  diuretic — antidiuretic  action  of  posterior  pituitary  hor- 
mones; the  relation  between  the  carotid  sinus  and  respiration;  the 
influence  of  the  carotid  sinus  on  the  circulation;  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  inflammation;  the  production  of  dental  caries  and 
rickets  in  experimental  animals  by  dietary  and  other  means;  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  rickets;  the  effects  of  dietary  deficiencies  on 
alimentary  movements;  dietary  deficiencies  and  the  immunity 
mechanism;  the  artificial  production  of  corneal  and  lenticular 
opacities;  the  pharmacology  of  radium;  chronic  poisoning  by  po- 
lonium, and  the  microscopic  study  of  tooth  enamel  and  calculi. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Urology  have 
remained  practically  unchanged  during  the  past  year.  As  the  De- 
partment is  equipped  with  its  own  x-ray  and  laboratory,  the  stu- 
dent is  enabled  without  loss  of  time  to  follow  the  cases  through  the 
methods  of  diagnosis,  the  preoperative  treatment,  the  operation 
which  is  explained  in  detail  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  and  the  post- 
operative course. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  students  more  time  in  the 
out-patient  department  and  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  this  branch 
of  teaching  will  work  out  to  better  advantage  to  the  student.  As 
this  department  averages  over  10,000  visits  a  year,  and  the  number 
is  increasing  yearly,  it  is  a  valuable  source  of  teaching  material, 
particularly  as  a  means  of  allowing  the  student  to  follow  the  pre- 
viously hospitalized  patient  and  learn  the  end  results. 

Although  the  Department  has  always  been  seriously  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  any  funds  for  research  work,  members  of  the 
staff  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  money  for  the  further 
study  of  certain  types  of  disease.  Members  of  the  staff  are  working 
on  cystinuria,  the  therapeutic  value  of  bacteriophage  in  chronic 
pyelitis,  cystitis,  and  prostatitis,  and  on  the  value  of  acid  diet  for 
the  chronic  stone  formers. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  special  changes  in  the 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Surgery,  but  in  the  fourth  year  the 
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resumption  of  clinical  clerkships  at  Bellevue  has  given  renewed 
satisfaction  to  both  students  and  instructors.  In  addition  to  the 
clerkships  at  the  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue  Hospitals  the  opportu- 
nity for  four  senior  students  every  quarter  to  work  as  clinical  clerks 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

The  first  surgical  division  of  Bellevue  has  suffered  a  real  loss  in 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  F.  Cunningham.  Dr.  Cunningham 
served  in  France  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  unit,  where  he  was 
associated  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  Bellevue  staff,  and  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  first  division  since  1919,  where  he  has  done 
valuable  and  interesting  work,  particularly  in  the  study  of  vascular 
diseases  of  the  extremities  and  their  complications. 

Dr.  Adrian  V.  S.  Lambert  and  Dr.  Frank  B.  Berry  have  con- 
tinued their  special  work  in  the  surgery  of  chronic  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. With  the  tremendous  amount  of  material  at  their  command 
on  the  chronic  pulmonary  service  of  the  hospital,  under  Dr.  James 
Alexander  Miller,  their  opportunities  have  been  unrivaled.  Plans 
are  under  consideration  to  extend  this  work  so  that  surgeons  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  hospital  may  share  in  these  opportunities. 

The  relations  with  the  first  medical  division  have  been  increas- 
ingly close,  and  have  resulted  in  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  many  of  the  combined  clinics.  The  thyroid  clinic  has  developed 
in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  I.  Ogden  Woodruff 
and  his  associates  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  out  careful  studies  on 
a  number  of  cases  of  cardiac  failure  and  severe  angina  on  whom 
complete  thyroidectomies  have  been  performed.  The  study  of  gas- 
tric and  upper  intestinal  diseases  has  been  continued  in  the  gastric 
clinic. 

The  teaching  of  orthopedic  surgery  has  continued  at  the  New 
York  Orthopedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital  under  the  direct  charge 
of  Professor  Benjamin  P.  Farrell  and  his  immediate  staff.  The  high 
quality  of  the  instruction  and  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  staff 
of  that  institution  are  real  assets  to  the  program  of  the  School.  The 
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fellowship-residency  plan  of  training  recent  graduates  for  the  spe- 
cialty of  orthopedic  surgery  is  as  finely  conceived  as  any  program 
in  the  country.  Those  appointed  to  such  positions  are  eligible  now 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  of  the  University; 
several  received  the  degree  at  the  Commencement  in  June. 

Of  this  year's  four  senior  fellows  in  surgery,  Dr.  Edward  Howes 
has  been  given  an  Assistant  Professorship  in  the  Yale  School  of 
Medicine;  Dr.  Louis  Rousselot  has  been  appointed  Resident  Sur- 
geon at  Babies  Hospital;  and  Dr.  Peter  Vivier  has  gone  to  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa,  where  he  expects  to  work  in  the  surgical 
department  of  the  University  of  South  Africa.  These  accomplish- 
ments in  graduate  instruction  continue  to  give  durable  satisfaction. 
The  exchange  of  senior  fellows  between  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery of  Columbia  University  and  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  was  initiated  this  year.  This  has  added  an- 
other link  in  the  bonds  of  association  between  these  institutions 
and  has  resulted  in  a  most  interesting  experience  for  the  senior 
fellows  in  the  exchange. 

The  rearrangement  during  the  past  year  of  the  third  year  curric- 
ulum to  which  two  and  a  half  weeks  were  added  to  the  clerkships 
in  psychiatry  made  it  possible  to  give  during  this  clerkship  period 
a  course  in  problems  of  children,  including  actual  clinical  work  by 
each  student  with  a  number  of  children  in  the  Psychiatric  Institute 
or  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Such  an  arrangement  has  worked  out  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  previous  method  of  trying  to  present  these 
problems  to  the  entire  class  of  students  of  the  fourth  year  by  means 
of  didactic  lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations.  During  the  coming 
year  the  course  in  psychiatry  for  the  fourth  year  will  be  rearranged 
to  include  not  only  clinical  demonstrations  and  lectures  but  the  pres- 
entation of  both  sociological  and  medical  problems  in  psychiatry. 

During  the  past  year  members  of  the  Department  have  contin- 
ued the  cooperative  studies  with  the  Department  of  Medicine.  The 
results  of  these  studies  dealing  with  toxic  goitre,  trends  in  modern 
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medicine  and  research  as  related  to  psychiatry,  and  the  dynamic 
aspects  of  cardiovascular  symptomatology  were  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  in  New  York 
City  in  May. 

The  graduate  courses  in  neurology  and  psychiatry  were  given 
over  a  period  of  ten  weeks  in  the  fall,  with  a  registration  of  29  phy- 
sicians. Plans  for  the  continuation  of  these  courses  for  the  coming 
fall  have  been  completed. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  have  continued 
to  serve  in  an  advisory  and  therapeutic  capacity  not  only  to  the  med- 
ical students  in  psychiatric  problems  but  also,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  Medical  Officer,  to  other  University  students.  The 
Psychiatric  Institute  has  afforded  facilities  for  hospitalization  where 
this  seemed  advisable  or  urgently  necessary  in  certain  instances. 

The  Psychiatric  Council,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Department  with  representatives  also  from  the  De- 
partment of  Neurology,  has  held  meetings  at  regular  intervals  to 
discuss  methods  and  material  for  teaching  and  problems  of  research. 

The  results  of  a  special  study  of  the  treatment  of  juvenile  general 
paralysis  were  published.  The  methods  and  results  of  the  psycho- 
therapy and  other  forms  of  treatment  of  children  have  also  been 
studied  and  the  results  were  presented  before  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  and  the  American  Association  on  Mental 
Deficiency  at  a  joint  meeting  in  May.  The  researches  in  the  high- 
frequency  electrical  field  treatment  of  general  paralysis  and  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  entire  field  of  electropyrexia  in  general  paralysis 
have  been  pursued  further.  A  monograph  prepared  on  this  subject 
is  now  in  press. 

Cooperative  studies  of  hormone  excretion  in  mental  patients, 
aided  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Thomas  W.  Salmon  Fund,  have 
been  carried  out  during  the  year.  The  preliminary  results  of  these 
studies  were  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  in  May.  The  physiological  and  psychological  phenom- 
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ena  produced  by  a  long  vigil  of  250  hours  under  experimental  con- 
ditions were  studied.  During  the  past  year  a  special  study  was 
made  of  the  effects  of  lesions  on  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

The  Department  has  cooperated  with  other  departments  of  the 
Medical  School  in  giving  consultation  and  therapeutic  services  to 
the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Warwick,  certain 
members  of  the  Department  being  designated  to  make  regular 
visits  to  the  school  for  such  examinations  or  conducting  the  exami- 
nations at  the  Psychiatric  Institute. 

Professor  Cheney  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  Clinical  Psychiatry  during  the  winter.  At  the  May  meeting  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  he  was  made  president-elect 
of  that  association.  As  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  he  has  been  active  during  the 
past  year  in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Psychia- 
try and  Neurology  for  the  certification  of  specialists  in  these  fields. 

Probably  no  field  of  medicine  is  receiving  as  much  public  atten- 
tion and  presents  as  many  baffling  problems  as  psychiatry.  The  very 
extent  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders  in  the  population  and  the 
limitation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  many 
of  these  conditions  are  challenges  of  the  first  magnitude.  Too  little 
serious  attention  has  been  given  by  medical  faculties  and  universi- 
ties to  this  group  of  illnesses,  which  produces  more  incapacity,  dis- 
tress, and  economic  burden  than  any  other  form  of  illness. 

It  seems  clear  that  physicians  need  a  much  more  competent  ap- 
preciation of  the  important  role  which  functional  and  nervous  dis- 
orders play  in  the  everyday  health  of  individuals.  Psychiatrists,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  in  the  past  been  largely  concerned  with  the 
insane,  with  medico-legal  testimony,  and  with  the  custodial  care 
of  mental  patients  and  not  enough  in  contact  with  the  everyday 
life  of  the  individual  or  with  the  beginnings  of  mental  disorders. 
What  obviously  is  needed  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation- 
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ships  of  mental  and  emotional  disturbances  to  general  health  and 
an  infiltration  of  the  training  in  general  medicine  with  a  much 
greater  appreciation  than  now  exists  of  the  role  which  environ- 
mental, social,  emotional,  and  psychological  factors  play  in  the 
general  health  and  well-being  of  an  individual  and  conversely,  a 
permeation  of  psychiatry  with  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  careful 
scrutinizing  attitude  of  the  scientific  physician. 

It  would  seem  highly  important  that  every  person  intending  to 
practice  psychiatry  should  have  a  sound  basic  training  in  general 
medicine;  an  additional  preparation  in  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system,  upon  which  a  real  under- 
standing of  psychiatry  must  rest  and  upon  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  will  come  the  developments  of  the  specialty  in  the  future; 
and  an  adequate  period  of  clinical  experience  under  the  supervision 
of  trained  instructors  and  investigators  in  this  field.  These  major 
phases  of  specialization  have  been  delayed  in  this  country  partly 
because  of  a  lack  of  proper  emphasis  upon  sound  psychiatric  train- 
ing in  our  medical  schools  and  our  internships,  partly  through  a 
lack  of  adequately  prepared  personnel  to  direct  and  train  such  spe- 
cialists, and  partly  also  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  financial  support 
to  make  such  a  comprehensive  training  possible. 

Research  in  the  field  is  bound  to  focus  in  part  upon  the  emo- 
tional and  mental  factors  which  are  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
patients,  regardless  of  their  disease.  We  need  well-controlled  and 
critical  studies  in  the  various  clinical  fields  of  psychiatry,  particu- 
larly the  relationships  of  the  badly  adjusted  individual  or  even  of 
the  normal  individual  to  his  or  her  problems  as  they  are  related  to 
phases  of  sociology,  economics,  education,  and  behavior. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  active  exploration  of  the  mechanisms 
from  which  mental  and  emotional  disorders  arise.  These  basic  stud- 
ies must  be  made  in  the  fields  of  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry, 
and  other  fundamental  sciences  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  through 
quantitative  methods  and  the  development  of  special  techniques  an 
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understanding  of  the  changes — microscopic,  chemical,  endocrino- 
logical, and  functional — which  occur  in  the  nervous  systems  of 
individuals  who  have  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  normal 
life.  Many  of  these  studies  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  made  under 
scientifically  controlled  experimentation  in  animals,  in  heredity, 
and  in  the  more  highly  technical  fields  of  biological  chemistry, 
neurophysiology,  pharmacology,  and  experimental  pathology.  Lit- 
tle indeed  is  known  about  the  finer  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
chemical,  circulatory,  cellular,  and  other  constituents  of  the  nervous 
system  even  under  normal  conditions. 

The  regular  courses  in  public  health  were  offered  to  fourth  year 
medical  and  dental  students  and  to  nurses  and  school  teachers  at 
Teachers  College.  An  elective  course  of  fifteen  hours  in  public 
health  practice  was  given  by  Professor  Haven  Emerson  this  year 
for  the  second  time  to  fourth  year  medical  students  who  wished  to 
qualify  for  certification  as  Grade  II  health  officers  in  New  York 
State,  in  compliance  with  the  standards  established  by  the  Public 
Health  Council  of  the  state.  The  course  was  attended  by  fourteen 
students. 

A  ten-hour  course  in  environmental  sanitation  by  Professor  Earle 
B.  Phelps  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  third  year  medical  stu- 
dents, and  has  been  incorporated  as  a  required  course  in  the  third 
year  curriculum.  The  regular  course  in  public  health  administra- 
tion for  public  health  nurses  was  given  at  Teachers  College  in  the 
Summer  Session  of  1933.  The  intersession  courses  in  school  health 
supervision  were  offered  but  not  given  in  1934  owing  to  a  dearth  of 
qualified  candidates. 

There  were  ten  students  registered  for  graduate  study  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  field  of  public  health.  Seven 
students  completed  the  work  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  and 
received  their  diplomas  during  the  year. 

In  De  Lamar  Institute  of  Public  Health  the  analysis  of  popula- 
tion, births,  stillbirths,  and  deaths  by  age,  sex,  and  cause  of  death 
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according  to  the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death  in  New 
York  City  from  1866  to  date  has  been  completed  and  is  ready  for 
use  by  research  students  in  vital  statistics.  A  study  is  now  under 
way  abstracting  all  data  on  case  incidence  of  the  communicable 
diseases  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  city 
of  New  York  from  the  inception  of  official  notification. 

The  research  program  in  sanitary  science  has  been  continued  on 
a  basis  compatible  with  the  restricted  facilities.  The  results  of  the 
previous  winter's  investigation  upon  the  relation  between  skin  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  conditions  have  been  analyzed  and  are 
now  in  course  of  publication.  This  work  also  constitutes  the  basis 
for  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ventilation  Standards  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  of  which  Professor  Phelps  is 
chairman. 

An  investigation  of  the  pollution  of  the  Hudson  River  between 
Albany  and  New  York  City  was  carried  out  during  the  summer  of 
1933  by  the  State  Department  of  Health  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Phelps.  In  connection  with  the  program  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Research  of  the  New  York  State  Sewage  Works  Association, 
Dr.  Moses  L.  Isaacs  has  been  investigating  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  dissolved  oxygen  and  biochemical  oxygen  in  water 
and  sewage. 

In  continuation  of  his  studies,  Dr.  Isaacs  has  developed  a  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  disinfection  by  chemical  sub- 
stances. A  number  of  special  studies  in  epidemiology,  industrial 
hygiene,  and  industrial  medicine  are  in  process. 

Professor  Emerson  is  president  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  for  1934;  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of 
New  York;  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sanitation,  Public 
Health,  and  Water  Supplies  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  con- 
tinues active  on  a  number  of  committees,  national  as  well  as  local, 
which  deal  with  various  aspects  of  public  health. 

Professor  Phelps  has  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
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search  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Sewage  Works  Association 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  dealing  with  atmospheric  hygiene  and  ventila- 
tion standards. 

Associate  Professor  Frederick  B.  Flinn  has  continued  to  serve  as 
consultant  in  connection  with  cases  of  radium  poisoning  and  in 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  attendance  and  use  of  the  library  continues  to  grow  as  it  is 
more  fully  used  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  students,  interns,  resi- 
dents, and  graduates.  This  is  in  part  also  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the  library  staff,  who  are  always  cheer- 
fully ready  to  help  students  and  staff.  The  total  number  of  readers 
during  the  year  was  45,254,  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  the  year 
before.  The  figures  of  attendance  and  use  of  books  for  several  years 
will  indicate  the  growth  of  the  library's  activities: 

Volumes       Volumes 
Attendance     Consulted      On  Loan 

i92g-29 I2>835  7>6o9  7>235 

1929-30 24,718  15,622  12,313 

1930-31 305956  19,989  13,935 

1931-32 40,245  20,838  16,884 

i932~33 4M33  32^37  16,736 

1933-34 45>254  36,99i  i7>42i 

Dr.  Charles  N.  B.  Camac  gave  his  usual  course  of  lectures  in 
medical  history  to  the  fourth  year  class  during  February  and  March. 
In  connection  with  this  course,  about  sixty  volumes  were  placed  at 
his  disposal  and  lists  made  of  volumes  recommended  by  him  for 
extra-class  reading.  To  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  course, 
Dr.  Camac  had  in  our  exhibit  cases  two  different  collections  on 
display  made  up  from  his  own  material.  Another  exhibit  made  was 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Jerome  P.  Webster  on  the  subject  of 
plastic  surgery.  Two  other  displays  were  arranged  with  Medical 
School  library  material — one  on  Leeuwenhoek,  and  another  on 
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William  Beaumont.  They  proved  added  features  for  the  library 
and  it  was  apparent  that  they  were  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the 
staff  and  students  of  the  Medical  Center  and  also  by  visitors. 

The  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University  continues  to  make 
noteworthy  contributions  to  knowledge  of  tropical  diseases  and  is 
proving  to  be  an  agency  of  great  influence  throughout  Latin  and 
South  America.  During  the  year  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Pan 
American  Medical  Association  held  one  of  their  most  important 
sessions  at  the  School.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  medical  scientists  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Faculty  of  the  School,  together  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  presented  an  highly  instructive  exhibition  of  its 
work  in  the  field  of  tropical  medicine. 

The  visiting  professors  to  the  School  during  the  year  were :  Dr. 
Oliver  L.  Fassig,  of  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  Har- 
vard University;  Dr.  Esmond  R.  Long,  Director  of  Laboratories, 
Henry  Phipps  Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer,  Professor  of  Pathology,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot, 
Instructor  in  Surgery,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colum- 
bia University;  Dr.  Melville  T.  Cook,  from  the  Insular  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Rio  Piedras;  Dr.  E.  Fernandez  Garcia  of 
San  Juan;  Dr.  }.  Rodriguez  Pastor,  from  the  Insular  Department 
of  Health.  Others  who  visited  the  School  included  Dr.  William 
Charles  White,  chairman  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association;  Dean  Willard  C.  Rappleye,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Ernest 
C.  Faust  of  Tulane  University,  who  spent  the  summer  doing  special 
work  on  schistosomiasis  mansoni;  Dr.  B.  F.  Lutman,  Professor  of 
Plant  Pathology,  of  the  University  of  Vermont;  and  Professor 
Tracy  D.  Hazen,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 
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The  recognition  which  the  School  received  through  the  gift  from 
the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  of  the  bronze  bust  of  our  inestima- 
ble colleague  and  fellow  physician,  Dr.  Bailey  Kelly  Ashford,  is 
another  of  the  chief  occurrences  of  this  year.  The  ceremony  of  pres- 
entation took  place  on  December  16, 1933,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Jose  Padin,  Commissioner  of  Education  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Acting-Gover- 
nor Horton,  and  the  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  School  by  its 
Director,  George  W.  Bachman. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, and  the  sixth  year  of  the  University  Hospital,  eighty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  start  are  on  a  salary  basis.  Twenty-one 
members  of  the  hospital  staff  have  continued  to  serve  without 
monetary  compensation,  in  addition  to  six  members  of  the  Faculty 
who  are  serving  the  School  and  hospital,  the  total  personnel  com- 
prising 113  members  of  all  grades.  Out  of  this  number  only  a  few 
changes  have  been  made  and  fortunately  there  were  no  losses 
through  death.  It  is  with  very  deep  regret,  however,  that  I  report 
the  continued  illness  of  Dr.  Bailey  Kelly  Ashford. 

The  policy  of  giving  opportunities  for  special  study  to  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  has  continued.  This  year  the  exchange 
included  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot  of  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
Jose  Noya  Benitez,  of  the  division  of  surgery  of  the  University 
Hospital.  Miss  Trinita  Rivera  (A.M.,  Columbia  University)  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  special  work  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University.  During  the  year  13  students 
were  enrolled  for  special  work  and  courses  in  clinical  pathology. 
In  addition,  research  privileges  were  granted  to  8  students. 

The  seminars,  lectures,  and  clinics  held  weekly  throughout  the 
year  have  been  of  exceptional  interest  and  largely  attended  by  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  Island,  as  well  as  by  others  interested  in 
the  field  of  medical  science. 
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The  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine 
has  been  greatly  improved.  The  able  Spanish  translations  by  Dr. 
Ramon  Lavandero,  who  has  recently  joined  the  staff  as  copy  editor 
in  the  Spanish  work,  are  in  themselves  emissaries  from  the  English- 
speaking  to  the  Spanish-speaking  medical  world.  During  the  fiscal 
year  6,100  copies  of  the  Journal  have  been  distributed. 

The  library  has  grown  during  the  last  year.  The  decided  increase 
in  its  use  by  physicians,  surgeons,  and  the  students  and  Faculty  of 
the  University  has  been  a  source  of  encouragement.  Through  the 
generous  gifts  of  friends,  numerous  editions  of  journals  have  been 
added.  The  School  may  feel  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  number 
of  periodicals  received.  At  present  it  is  getting  163  journals  covering 
every  phase  of  medical  science  and  allied  fields.  At  present,  8,946 
publications  and  917  books  are  properly  catalogued  and  ready  for 
use. 

The  activities  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  have  for  the 
most  part  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  tuberculosis  and  recurrent 
tropical  lymphangitis.  The  epidemiological  work  in  tuberculosis  in 
connection  with  the  Insular  Department  of  Health  done  at  Ad- 
juntas  and  Catano  has  been  finished,  and  a  separate  detailed  report 
of  this  study  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication. 

The  epidemiological  work  in  tuberculosis  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  has  been  made  feasible  through  a  grant-in-aid  from  the 
Civil  Works  Administration.  At  present,  the  study  is  confined  to 
the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  needlework  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries. For  these  activities  the  Civil  Works  Administration  has 
appointed  two  physicians,  ten  nurses,  two  dieticians,  or  home  eco- 
nomics teachers,  two  x-ray  technicians,  and  six  assistants. 

The  laboratory  work  on  BCG  vaccination  as  recommended  by 
Calmette  and  the  effects  of  diet  on  experimental  tuberculosis  have 
been  continued.  The  work  with  vitamin  A-deficient  and  vitamin 
Bi-  and  B2-free  diets  are  of  great  interest  and  of  practical  value. 
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Advance  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  study  of  the  strep- 
tococcus problem  in  Puerto  Rico.  So  far,  thirty  various  strains  of 
hemolytic  streptococci  have  been  isolated  and  carefully  studied  and 
compared  with  the  streptococci  strain  from  the  United  States.  The 
immunological  response  of  lymphangitis  cases  to  hemolytic  strepto- 
cocci and  their  products  is  being  studied;  also  the  allergic  reactions 
in  these  same  cases  have  been  carried  out  by  testing  intradermically 
with  filtrates  of  Beta-hemolytic  streptococci.  Besides  the  research 
work,  the  Department  has  carried  forward  an  increased  amount  of 
routine  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  School,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  the  general  public. 

During  the  past  academic  year  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  in  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  has  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  nutritional  studies  made  possible  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  is  at  the  point  of  completing  the  work  on 
vitamin  A  testing  of  the  Puerto  Rican  food  plants,  a  comparative 
study  as  to  the  effect  on  growth  of  synthetic  diets,  the  effects  of 
diets  in  the  production  of  nutritional  anemia,  and  the  effect  of  a 
lack  of  vitamin  A  on  the  resistance  of  the  rat  to  infection  by  vari- 
ous strains  of  human,  avian,  and  bovine  tuberculosis.  Besides  these 
major  activities,  the  Department  has  conducted  a  large  number  of 
routine  chemical  analyses  for  the  University  Hospital. 

This  year  the  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the 
study  of  food  products  found  in  Puerto  Rico  will  expire.  This  work 
in  nutrition  has  been  of  great  value  since  it  is  concerned  with  the 
food  habits,  welfare,  and  general  health  of  the  public.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  way  may  be  found  to  continue  these  important 
studies. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  Hospital,  either  alone 
or  in  collaboration  with  the  departments  of  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  have,  in  spite  of  heavy  routine  service,  achieved  a  worthy 
record  of  medical  research.  The  various  phases  of  the  clinical  as- 
pects of  schistosomiasis  have  been  studied  with  considerable  prom- 
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ise.  Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  hospital  staff  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology,  extensive  work  has  been  in  progress  on  filar- 
iasis  and  lymphangitis,  sprue,  pernicious  anemia,  and  uncinariasis, 
and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Instituted  and  sustained  for  the  greater  part  by  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  administered  by  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
the  University  Hospital  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major  problems 
as  well  as  a  particular  asset.  As  it  is  now  constituted  by  law,  the 
hospital  serves  a  large  part  of  the  needs  for  39  municipalities  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Island,  with  a  total  population  of  750,000 
people.  The  demands  upon  the  University  Hospital  and  the  School 
are  most  pressing. 

The  demands  for  routine  hospital  service  have  continued  to  in- 
crease. There  has  been  an  increase  of  43.2  per  cent  in  admissions  to 
the  free  wards;  of  34.2  per  cent  of  total  hospital  days;  and  of  74.4 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  operations.  There  has  also  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  out-patient 
services.  Throughout  the  year  the  institution  has  continued  to  en- 
joy affiliation  with  various  hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  Island,  which 
spirit  of  cooperation  has  proved  most  profitable. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Zoology,  together 
with  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Faust  of  Tulane  University  Medical  School, 
have  made  interesting  progress  on  the  historical,  epidemiological, 
biological,  pathological,  clinical,  and  preventive  aspects  of  schisto- 
somiasis mansoni  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  first  year's  project  has  been 
made  possible  through  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  the  interest  on  the  investment  of  the  Bailey  K.  Ash- 
ford  Fellowship  Fund.  This  study  of  schistosomiasis  has  been 
divided  into  seven  main  divisions,  each  aspect  of  the  problem  being 
handled  by  the  personnel  of  the  respective  departments. 

In  addition  to  the  above  investigations,  considerable  time  has 
been  given  to  the  work  of  the  pathogenic  protozoa  and  endamoeba 
histolytica,  and  the  liver-fluke,  jasciola  hipatica.  The  laboratory  has 
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been  of  help  to  the  public  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  two  important 
parasites.  During  the  year,  four  human  infestations  by  the  liver- 
fluke  have  been  found.  Owners  of  infected  animals  have  been  ad- 
vised regarding  such  parasitic  invasion,  and  in  some  cases  treat- 
ment has  been  administered  with  beneficial  results. 

The  survey  of  animal  and  human  parasites  of  the  Island  has 
made  notable  progress.  The  Zoological  Division  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  assisting  in  this  enterprise, 
both  by  the  collection  of  material  and  by  identification.  Last  year, 
Dr.  Emmett  W.  Price  of  the  above-named  institution,  spent  several 
months  in  and  about  the  Island  collecting  parasites  of  fish  and 
aquatic  birds. 

Studies  of  the  blood  in  cases  of  anemia  associated  with  hook- 
worm disease  and  schistosomiasis  have  been  continued.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine,  treatment  for  ces- 
todes  by  means  of  the  duodenal  tube  has  been  tried  with  favorable 
results.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  de- 
termination of  iron  content  of  the  whole  blood  in  cases  of  sprue, 
malaria,  and  intestinal  parasites,  has  been  under  way.  The  work  on 
the  specificity  of  helminthic  antigen  in  relation  to  experimental 
diagnosis  is  finished  and  in  press.  In  the  Department,  3,306  exami- 
nations for  intestinal,  blood,  and  tissue  parasites,  and  blood  exami- 
nations have  been  made  during  the  year. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Ashford's  illness,  he  has  continued  to  carry  for- 
ward a  number  of  interesting  problems  in  sprue  and  the  effects  of 
ultraviolet  light  on  several  mycoderma  and  other  phases  of  my- 
cology. The  work  on  chromoblastomycosis,  including  cultural 
studies  of  the  causative  agent,  has  gone  forward.  Puerto  Rico  can 
be  considered  as  an  important  focus  of  this  disease.  A  revision  has 
been  made  on  a  previous  study  of  pathogenic  fungi  associated  with 
epidermophytosis. 

The  work  on  Monilia  infection  has  continued.  Within  the  year 
four  cases  of  granuloma  inguinale  have  been  found,  of  which  the 
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cultural  agent  and  its  fermentation  reaction  have  been  studied  in 
connection  with  the  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  disease. 

The  Department  of  Pathology,  in  spite  of  its  routine  services,  has 
continued  to  carry  forward  considerable  research,  as  well  as  to  co- 
operate with  other  departments  of  the  School  and  hospital.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Chemistry, 
studies  on  the  influence  of  dietary  factors  upon  the  resistance  of 
white  rats  to  experimental  tuberculosis,  have  continued.  The  work 
on  the  aspergillosis  in  chicks,  made  in  concurrence  with  the  De- 
partment of  Bacteriology,  has  been  partly  completed,  and  a  pre- 
liminary report  of  this  work  has  been  read  and  published  by  the 
Argentine  Society  of  Regional  Pathology  of  the  North.  The  work 
on  arteriosclerosis  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress  on  Arteriosclerosis  to  be  held  this  year  in 
Holland.  The  studies  on  tuberculosis  comprising  thus  far  the  work 
on  700  autopsies,  has  revealed  that  in  the  adult  population  it  assumes 
the  usual  chronic  form. 

During  the  year  routine  work  in  surgical  pathology  has  grown, 
since  most  of  the  surgeons  now  regularly  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  histological  diagnosis  on  their  cases. 
This  service  has  also  been  used  by  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Santo 
Domingo,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  other  islands.  An  average  of 
145  specimens  per  month  has  been  received,  an  increase  of  23.2  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  of  time  last  year.  In  the  autopsy  work, 
six  institutions  were  served. 

A  list  of  the  publications  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  research  and 
other  problems  in  which  the  group  is  engaged  can  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  Dr.  George  W.  Bachman,  to 
whom  should  go  the  highest  praise  for  his  tireless  efforts  and  broad 
vision  in  developing  the  School  as  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the 
world  for  the  study  of  tropical  medicine. 

An  adequate  program  of  medical  care  for  a  community  must 
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provide  a  wide  variety  of  highly  skilled  professional  services  which 
the  individuals  of  the  community  need.  Essential  to  any  such  pro- 
gram are  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  physicians  who  are 
familiar  with  current  knowledge  regarding  the  more  general  as- 
pects of  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  disease  and 
disability  and  a  proper  proportion  of  specialists  who,  in  addition 
to  a  broad  basic  preparation  in  medicine,  are  qualified  by  graduate 
training,  technical  skill,  and  experience  to  perform  the  specialized 
services  which  some  patients  require.  The  necessarily  close  relation- 
ships between  the  functions  and  responsibilities,  the  training,  and 
the  methods  of  continuing  the  professional  competence  of  these 
two  groups  of  physicians  have  not  been  widely  appreciated  until 
recently. 

The  great  need  of  the  country  is  for  better,  not  more,  physicians 
and  for  opportunities  by  which  those  in  practice  and  those  who  are 
qualified  to  specialize  may  be  able  to  prepare  themselves  ade- 
quately for  their  responsibilities  to  the  public.  A  widespread  and 
permanent  improvement  in  the  quality  of  medical  service  can  only 
be  secured  when  graduate  medical  education  has  been  developed 
to  a  stage  which  is  comparable  to  that  found  in  the  better  under- 
graduate courses. 

Some  have  believed  that  the  elevation  of  undergraduate  medical 
training  to  a  high  level  would  largely  solve  the  problems  of  keep- 
ing physicians  abreast  of  new  developments  and  insure  that  the 
public  would  receive  the  best  of  care.  It  is  generally  appreciated, 
however,  that  even  at  best  the  undergraduate  training  can  deal 
only  with  the  elementary  and  introductory  principles  of  medicine. 
The  mass  of  scientific  medical  knowledge  and  experience  is  far  too 
great  to  be  covered  in  detail  in  any  medical  course.  Largely  because 
of  the  very  magnitude  of  this  mass  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
individuals  are  able  to  master  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  subject. 
A  division  of  labor  and  of  responsibility  is  inescapable.  Further- 
more, knowledge  is  not  static.  Each  year  many  new  discoveries  are 
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brought  forward,  some  of  which  occasionally  modify  the  concepts 
of  disease  or  treatment. 

In  order  that  a  physician  may  be  able  to  advise  his  patient  or  a 
family  when  and  what  special  examinations  or  treatments  are  nec- 
essary and  who  is  qualified  to  render  these  services,  he  must  be 
familiar  with  sound,  up-to-date  knowledge  not  only  of  the  methods 
of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention,  but  also  with  the  indica- 
tions, value,  and  limitations  of  such  procedures.  Keeping  physicians 
aware  of  and  competent  to  use  the  best  current  knowledge  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  a  satisfactory  medical  service. 

Some  of  the  medical  societies,  state  departments  of  health,  hospi- 
tals, medical  and  health  journals,  universities — especially  through 
their  extension  divisions — foundations,  several  postgraduate  medi- 
cal schools  such  as  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School, 
and  other  groups  have  been  cooperating  to  create  and  carry  on  the 
continued  education  of  physicians  through  short  courses,  clinics, 
hospital  conferences,  lectures,  and  other  methods. 

The  other  major  phase  of  graduate  education,  the  training  and 
identification  of  specialists,  has  not  been  dealt  with  adequately.  The 
extent  to  which  financial  support,  for  example,  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  the  undergraduate  training  is  indicated  by  the  total 
annual  budget  of  over  eleven  million  dollars  for  the  medical  schools 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  about  one  third  is  covered  by  student 
fees.  Close  to  eight  million  dollars  per  year  is  contributed  from 
endowments,  taxation,  and  sources  other  than  tuition.  The  amount 
available  for  graduate  medical  education  from  similar  sources  is 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  that  total.  If  graduate  instruction  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  proper  educational  level,  more  financial  support  for 
university  programs  in  this  field  will  have  to  be  secured. 

No  phase  of  medical  service  and  education  is  more  important  at 
present,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  of  the  profes- 
sion, than  that  of  the  proper  training  of  specialists.  At  the  present 
time  the  public  is  confused  by  the  large  number  of  doctors  who 
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claim  to  be  specialists.  In  reality  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  prop- 
erly trained  experts  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  the  country.  Pres- 
ent facilities  and  opportunities  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  training 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  specialists,  although 
the  number  of  hospitals  in  which  such  training  may  be  given  is 
sufficient  if  proper  educational  supervision  and  direction  can  be  se- 
cured. Only  a  few  institutions  now  provide  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  thorough  preparation  for  a  specialty. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  proper  preparation  of  a  spe- 
cialist should  include  three  major  phases  of  training.  The  first  is  a 
sound  basic  medical  education,  including  a  hospital  internship 
which  is  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  preparation.  The  second  is 
a  thorough  advanced  training  in  the  medical  sciences  concerned 
particularly  with  the  limited  field  of  clinical  medicine  in  question. 
The  scientific  courses  in  even  the  best  of  the  medical  schools  are 
designed  to  be  introductory,  elementary,  and  general  in  character. 
Those  who  wish  to  qualify  in  a  limited  field  of  medicine  as  a  spe- 
cialist should  go  far  beyond  that  elementary  training.  The  third 
phase  is  a  long,  active  clinical  experience  with  graded  responsibili- 
ties under  the  supervision  of  experts  in  the  field  of  medicine  elected 
which  will  lead  ultimately  to  thorough  competency  in  the  special 
field  of  practice.  These  three  phases  can  best  be  correlated  under 
university  direction,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cial services  and  hospitals  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
and  variety  of  clinical  problems  to  prepare  the  physician  fully  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  real  specialist.  The  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  formulated  on  the  three  principles  cited  above. 

The  facts  that  all  the  laboratories  of  the  basic  sciences  and  the 
clinical  departments  of  Columbia  University  are  well  established 
and  that  the  University  has  affiliations  with  a  number  of  the  best 
hospitals  in  the  city  make  it  possible  to  establish  without  delay  a 
program  of  graduate  medical  education  at  a  high  level  on  a  com- 
paratively small  budget  in  addition  to  the  present  support  of  these 
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departments  and  institutions.  The  duplication  of  major  depart- 
ments, personnel,  and  budgets  can  be  avoided  through  the  addition 
of  instructors  and  an  amplification  of  the  programs  of  existing 
departments. 

The  financial  needs  are  three-fold.  The  first  is  the  construction 
of  additional  laboratory  space  in  which  graduate  medical  students 
of  the  Medical  Center  and  the  New  York  hospitals  affiliated  with 
the  program  may  carry  on  studies  in  the  various  sciences  which  are 
basic  to  the  specialty  elected.  The  laboratories  can  readily  be  at- 
tached on  each  floor  to  the  present  scientific  and  clinical  depart- 
ments, animal  quarters,  etc.,  without  disrupting  or  dividing  su- 
pervision and  control.  This  additional  space,  combined  with  the 
present  facilities,  would  permit  the  University  to  participate  in  the 
training  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduate  students  at  a  time. 

The  second  item  is  the  maintenance  of  the  laboratories,  the  cost 
of  additional  laboratory  and  clinical  instruction,  the  salaries  of  the 
technical  staff,  supplies,  and  animals. 

The  third  item  is  the  provision  of  a  number  of  fellowships  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  well-trained  recent  graduates  to  continue 
their  medical  studies  in  the  clinics,  laboratories,  and  hospitals.  Each 
of  these  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  clinical  fields 
would  serve  for  a  period  as  a  resident  in  one  of  the  associated  hospi- 
tals, devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  laboratory  studies  in  the 
special  field.  The  hospitals  providing  such  residencies  usually  pay 
a  modest  salary  for  the  period  of  active  service.  Some  provision 
will  probably  have  to  be  made  to  help  most  of  the  students  while 
they  are  in  the  laboratory  phase  of  their  graduate  studies  or  to  sup- 
plement the  hospital  salaries  which  may  be  paid  only  for  the  period 
of  residency  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  hospital  activities. 

Through  the  hospitals,  clinics,  and  laboratories  associated  with  it, 
the  University  can  offer  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  training 
in  all  the  fields  of  advanced  clinical  medicine.  The  hospital  and 
clinic  facilities  can  be  expanded  through  other  affiliations  when 
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more  resources  are  needed  and  opportunities  of  high  quality  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  almost  unlimited  hospital  facilities  of  New 
York  ofTer  an  unique  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
graduate  medical  education,  which  at  the  moment  is  the  weak  link 
in  the  medical  program  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLLARD  C.  RAPPLEYE, 

Dean- 
June  30,  1934 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1934. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart: 

so  sang  Kipling  in  his  famous  "Recessional."  We  have  witnessed 
such  phenomena  in  recent  days  in  connection  with  the  partnership 
of  government  and  industry.  In  this  report  of  last  year,  it  was  said : 
"It  would  seem  that  there  are  emerging  from  this  depression  cer- 
tain factors  which  are  having  or  will  have  far-reaching  effects  in 
the  industrial  picture  of  the  next  decade.  .  .  .  These  tendencies  at 
the  present  time  are  nebulous  and  rapidly  changing  in  importance. 
Possibly  those  which  appear  primary  are  merely  panaceas  adopted 
solely  in  the  stress  of  the  present  situation."  No  matter  how  neces- 
sary the  shouting  may  have  been  at  the  critical  point  of  the  depres- 
sion, we  cannot  build  a  stable  industrial  situation  on  a  framework 
of  hysteria  nor  of  monetary  uncertainty.  Some  important  necessary 
changes  have  been  made  and  apparently  we  are  to  embark  on  a 
saner  type  of  control  during  the  coming  year. 

During  this  same  period  we  have  witnessed  another  peculiar 
phenomenon  in  American  history — the  government  using  the 
threat  of  cutthroat  competition  to  force  the  sale  of  a  private  enter- 
prise. Certainly  we  are  sailing  on  uncharted  seas  of  government  in 
business  and  not  government  regulation  of  business.  Possibly  the 
sale  price  was  greater  than  would  have  been  awarded  by  the  courts 
under  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  but  the  principle  seems  wrong 
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in  a  truly  democratic  government.  We  may  hope  that  the  sinister 
hand  of  politics  will  be  kept  away  from  this  experiment  and  that 
it  will  be  judged  finally  upon  accurate  economic  grounds.  Protec- 
tion against  predatory  monopolistic  public  utilities  is  an  absolute 
essential  in  our  civilization,  but  the  power  to  tax  all  the  people  to 
support  a  purely  local  enterprise  of  the  government  may  also  be- 
come predatory. 

Again,  during  this  period  we  witness  the  situation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  one  man  to  be  the 
inventor  of  a  fundamental  scientific  idea  and  the  national  engi- 
neering society  primarily  concerned  reaffirming  the  award  of  its 
principal  medal,  originally  given  for  this  discovery,  to  the  man 
whom  the  Court  declared  not  to  be  the  inventor.  Certainly  this  is  a 
peculiar  situation  regardless  of  the  actual  truth  of  the  matter.  Is  it 
not  possible  so  to  amend  our  patent  law  as  to  give  to  all  our  courts 
the  benefit  of  unprejudiced  scientific  advisers  whenever  the  case  at 
hand  is  basically  scientific  ?  The  judges  in  our  courts  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  or  to  become  experts  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
Their  wisdom  and  impartiality  must  be  assisted  by  granting  them 
the  privilege  of  selecting  an  amicus  curice  from  the  unprejudiced 
members  of  the  profession  concerned.  Of  course,  each  side  has  the 
right  to  call  experts  to  testify  both  pro  and  con,  but  such  parties  are 
of  necessity  prejudiced;  they  would  not  be  called  by  their  side  un- 
less their  testimony  was  believed  to  be  favorable.  Our  processes  of 
law  must  be  furnished  with  means,  selected  by  the  court  but  chal- 
lengeable for  proved  cause  by  either  side,  whereby  the  legal  mind 
of  the  judge  may  be  extended  into  the  particular  special  field  of 
knowledge  at  issue  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

Within  the  School  of  Engineering  we  have  adopted  revised  pro- 
grams of  studies  based  upon  engineering  and  scientific  progress  in 
the  past  half  decade.  These  new  curricula  provide  integration  be- 
tween departments  and  a  logical  development  of  the  new  subject 
matter  together  with  provision  for  a  larger  number  of  more  ad- 
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vanced  electives.  Each  field  of  engineering  knowledge  and  practice 
is  expanding  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  just  as  the  fields  of  pure  and  social 
sciences  upon  which  engineering  rests  are  also  expanding  and 
overlapping. 

It  took  approximately  one  hundred  years  before  the  basic  scien- 
tific work  of  Newton  and  his  contemporaries,  which  revolutionized 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  that  time,  flowered  into  the  mechanical 
revolution  of  Watt,  Hargreaves,  and  their  contemporaries.  During 
the  past  few  decades  we  have  witnessed  another  epochal  jump  in 
scientific  knowledge  through  the  work  of  the  brilliant  physicists 
and  mathematicians  typified  by  Millikan,  J.  J.  Thompson,  Ein- 
stein, and  Schrodinger.  Will  it  again  take  approximately  one  hun- 
dred years  for  this  work  to  revolutionize  our  engineering  applica- 
tions ?  Whether  or  not  an  equivalent  time  interval  may  elapse,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  prepare  at  least  a  portion  of  our  graduate  pro- 
fessional students  in  the  borderline  field  between  engineering  and 
the  modern  science.  Work  for  the  doctorate  would  most  naturally 
fall  into  such  fields  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  engineering  ap- 
plication might  be.  To  assist  in  promoting  such  graduate  work,  to 
aid  in  making  more  uniform  the  requirements  for  the  Masters'  and 
Doctors'  degrees  in  each  department,  to  foster  interdepartmental 
research  problems,  and  to  provide  against  duplication  of  work  or 
equipment  should  be  the  function  of  a  Faculty  committee  on  engi- 
neering science.  Such  a  proposal  will  be  made  for  discussion  by 
that  body. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  placed  the  fees  of  the  stu- 
dents in  engineering  on  a  flat-fee  basis.  This  action  removes  any 
question  of  difference  in  cost  to  the  student  of  our  various  curricula 
in  engineering;  it  permits  the  choice  of  field  of  endeavor  to  be 
made  on  educational  and  not  on  financial  grounds.  This  is  sound 
policy. 

Camp  Columbia  has  now  been  graced  with  a  beautiful  dining 
hall  through  an  appropriation  by  the  Trustees.  The  Director  of 
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Buildings  and  Grounds  and  our  director  of  Camp  Columbia  have 
given  much  thought  and  wise  direction  to  this  project  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  artistic  touches  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
structure  together  with  the  admirably  planned  utilitarian  features. 
Also,  the  road  leading  to  our  Camp  buildings  has  been  placed  in 
good  condition,  well-drained  and  surfaced,  a  most  needed  im- 
provement. A  unique  sundial,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Crosby,  M.S. 
in  civil  engineering  in  1933,  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the  recrea- 
tion building.  The  condition  of  the  washhouse  becomes  more  and 
more  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  We 
must  plan  to  replace  this  facility  in  the  near  future. 

This  next  summer  we  shall  send  all  our  new  first  year  class  in 
engineering  to  Camp  Columbia  for  a  short  course  in  surveying  and 
geology.  Every  engineer  needs  to  know  the  rudiments  of  the  trans- 
it, level,  and  plane-table;  but,  of  equal  importance  in  a  great  met- 
ropolitan university,  each  student  needs  opportunity  to  foster  that 
class,  school,  and  university  spirit  of  close  friendship  with  each 
other  and  with  the  staff.  Living  together  for  four  weeks  at  Camp 
Columbia  will  do  much  for  the  personal  side  as  every  alumnus 
knows  who  looks  back  to  his  own  days  at  Camp. 

Although  I  know  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  most  rigid  econ- 
omy, I  must  bring  to  your  attention  again  the  lack  of  space  avail- 
able for  our  laboratories  and  the  need  for  new  equipment  to  replace 
old.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that  educational  laboratories  shall 
possess  specimens  of  each  and  every  type  of  new  equipment 
adopted  in  the  profession,  and  while  it  is  also  true  that  instruction 
in  the  fundamentals  may  be  conducted  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
laboratory  equipment,  still  we  are  confronted  with  the  situation 
that  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  pure  science  are  reflected  in  new 
types  of  equipment  in  use  in  the  practical  applications  of  engineer- 
ing. Then  to  keep  our  laboratories  abreast  of  the  times  we  must 
select  from  the  newer  types  of  equipment  those  which  illustrate 
new  basic  principles  and  add  them  to  our  laboratory  equipment. 
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Our  present  laboratory  space  is  extremely  crowded.  We  have  ex- 
hausted nearly  every  possibility  in  the  use  of  existing  space  without 
being  able  to  bring  our  laboratories  to  a  satisfactory  level  of  equip- 
ment. Reasonable  provision  for  the  absolutely  necessary  additions 
to  space  must  be  made  in  the  very  near  future. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  we  have  utilized  existing  space,  there 
is  being  installed  a  mezzanine  in  the  chemical  engineering  unit 
operations  laboratory  which  will  permit  the  more  effective  use  of 
the  cubic  volume  of  that  room.  This  mezzanine  adds  approxi- 
mately 3,350  square  feet  to  the  floor  area  available  for  instruction. 
During  this  same  period  we  have  constructed  a  new  hydraulics 
laboratory  in  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  ventilating 
fans  in  Havemeyer  Hall.  Since  the  ventilation  of  this  building  has 
been  cared  for  by  new  exhaust  fans  the  space  has  become  available 
and  has  been  prepared  for  use  by  our  Civil  Engineering  Depart- 
ment for  hydraulics  research  and  instruction.  We  have  installed  a 
new  photoelastic  laboratory  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Physics  Build- 
ing and  we  have  arranged  for  the  consolidation  of  the  electrical 
communications  laboratory  with  the  Marcellus  Hartley  research 
laboratory  on  the  second  floor  of  Philosophy  Hall.  We  have  in- 
stalled a  new  centrifuge  in  the  basement  of  the  School  of  Mines 
Building  and  have  started  a  small  soil  mechanics  laboratory  in  the 
basement  of  the  Engineering  Building. 

Each  of  these  items  adds  much  needed  facilities  and  has  been 
accomplished  within  the  limit  of  the  much  reduced  budget  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  only  by  the  most  careful  cooperation  of  all 
concerned  and  by  performing  much  of  the  labor  with  our  own  staff 
of  instructors,  assistants,  and  mechanics. 

With  a  grant  from  the  Phoenix  Fund  we  have  installed  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  gas  engine  laboratory  an  excellent  testing 
unit  known  as  a  standard  U.S.C.F.R.  knock  tester  for  determina- 
tion of  octane  number,  to  which  has  been  added  means  for  measur- 
ing fuel  and  air  and  pressures  developed  in  the  cylinders.  Through 
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the  generosity  of  the  company  we  have  installed  in  the  mechanical 
engineering  steam  power  laboratory  a  model  of  a  full-size  small- 
type  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  cross-drum  steam  boiler  and 
setting.  To  our  electrical  engineering  laboratory  has  been  added  a 
klydonograph,  presented  by  Mr.  Paul  MacGahan,  E.E.,  Columbia, 
1896,  which  is  useful  in  determining  the  effects  of  lightning  and 
high-voltage  surges  on  transmission  lines. 

During  the  past  year  our  staff  has  participated  in  many  activities 
of  the  professional  societies  and  the  public  service.  During  this 
same  period  many  important  engineering  publications  have  come 
from  our  staff  among  which  may  be  listed  the  following: 

Chemical  Engineering 

Fink,  Colin  G.,  chapter  on  electrochemistry.  American  Year  Boo\,  1933. 

chapter  on  tungsten.  Mineral  Industry,  XLII  (1933),  571-81. 

"Tungsten  Carbide."  Foote-Prints,  VI  (December,  1933),  1-15. 

"Corrosion  Resistant  Finishes  for  Steel."  Iron  Age,  CXXXIII  (1934), 

72. 

"Scientific  Research — Its  Possible  Future  Bearing  on  the  Non-Fer- 


rous  Metal  Industries."  Engineering  and  Mining  journal,  CXXXV  (1934), 

31-33- 

"The  Perkin  Medal,  1933."  Chemistry  and  Industry  (London),  LIII 


(March,  1934),  191-95,  216-20. 

with  Charles  F.  Bonilla,  "A  Study  of  Several  Reactions  of  Carbon 


Tetrachloride  Synthesis."  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  XXXVII  (De- 
cember, 1933),  1135-67. 

with  Marlin  E.  Fogle,  "A  Study  of  Cuprous  Oxide  Solid  Photoelec- 


tric Cells."  Transactions  of  the  Electrochemical  Society,  LXVI  (1934), 
43-91. 

with  George  C.  Lambros,  "Rhodium-Plating."  Metal  Industry  (New 


York),  XXXI  (1933),  208-9. 

with  Harold  C.  Urey  and  D.  B.  Lake,  "Diffusion  of  Hydrogen 


through  Metals.  Fractionating  the  H  Isotopes."  Journal  of  Chemical  Phys- 
ics, II  (February,  1934),  105-6. 

Hixson,  Arthur  W.,  with  G.  A.  Wilkens,  "Performance  of  Agitators  in 
Liquid-Solid  Chemical  Systems."  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
XXV  (November,  1933),  1 196-1203. 
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McKee,  Ralph  H.,  with  J.  R.  Heard,  Jr.,  "Electro-Organic  Oxidations  in 
Concentrated  Aqueous  Organic  Salt  Solutions.  Stability  of  the  Sulfonate 
Solvents  and  the  Oxidation  of  Benzaldehyde  and  Benzyl  Alcohol."  Trans- 
actions of  the  Electrochemical  Society,  LXV  (1934),  135-59. 

■ "Electro-Organic  Oxidations  in  Concentrated  Aqueous  Organic  Salt 

Solutions.  Reactions  with  Tolulene,  Oleic  Acid,  Benzoin  and  Other  Sub- 
stances." Transactions  of  the  Electrochemical  Society,  LXV  (1934),  161- 
70. 

■ with  C.  E.  Scott  and  C.  B.  F.  Young,  "The  Chandler  Museum  at 


Columbia  University."  Journal  of  Chemical  Education,  II  (May,  1934), 
275-78. 

Morgan,  Jerome  J.,  "Production  of  Manufactured  Gas."  New  York,  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  1934.  Home  Study  Course  in  American  Gas  Practice, 
Part  I. 

with  C.  Stolzenbach,  "Ratio  of  Hydrogen  to  Carbon  Monoxide  in 

Products  of  Combustion."  Gas  Age  Record,  LXXIII  (March,  1934),  301-4. 

Work,  Lincoln  T.,  "Materials  of  Construction  Trends."  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering,  XL  (December,  1933),  628. 

"Disintegration."   Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  XLI 

(May,  1934),  239. 

"Screening."  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  XLI  (May, 


1934),  240. 

Civil  Engineering 

Bakhmeteff,  Boris  A.,  "Dynamical  Similarity  in  Open  Channel  Flow."  Pre- 
sented at  the  California  conference  on  hydraulics,  American  Geophysical 
Union,  June,  1934. 

Beyer,  Albin  H.,  "Photoelastic  Analysis  of  Stresses  in  Composite  Materials." 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  LIX  (September, 
I933)j  "21-32. 

"An  Analysis  of  Deformation  in  Tension."  Civil  Engineering,  IV 

(May,  1934),  260-62. 

Finch,  James  K.,  "Fontana,  Mover  of  Obelisks."  Civil  Engineering,  IV 
(April,  1934),  228-30. 

"Lowering  the  Level  of  the  Alban  Lake."  Civil  Engineering,  IV 

(June,  1934),  3. 

"The  Economic  Sequence  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Curriculum." 


Journal  of  Engineering  Education,  XXIV  (June,  1934),  690-96. 
Notes  on  Hydraulics.  Second  revised  edition,  privately  printed,  1934. 


Kenyon,  J.  N.,  "The  Effect  of  the  Addition  of  Lead  on  the  Hardness  of 
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Certain  Tin-Base  Bearing  Alloys  at  Elevated  Temperatures."  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials,  XXXIII,  Part  II  (1933),  430-47.  Metal  Indus- 
try (London),  XLIII  (November,  1933),  493-99. 

Krefeld,  William  J.,  "Incomplete  Curing  Weakens  Concrete  Surfaces." 
Civil  Engineering,  III  (December,  1933),  663-65. 

Matzke,  Arthur  E.,  "Varied  Flow  in  Open  Channels  with  Adverse  Slope." 
Presented  by  Professor  BakhmetefT  at  the  California  conference  on  hydrau- 
lics, American  Geophysical  Union,  June,  1934. 

Mindlin,  Raymond  D.,  "A  Reflection  Polariscope  for  Photoelastic  Analysis." 
Review  of  Scientific  Instruments,  V  (June,  1934),  224-28. 

Rouse,  Hunter,  Verteilung  der  hydraulischen  Energie  bei  einem  lotrechten 
Absturz.  Munich,  Oldenbourg,  1933. 

Solakian,  Arshag  G.,  "Failure  of  Threaded  Parts."  Product  Engineering,  IV 
(July,  1933),  261-62. 

"Graphical  Representation  of  Two-Dimensional  Stress  Distribu- 
tions." Journal  of  Fran\lin  Institute,  CCXVI  (August,  1933),  217-24. 

"The  Scope  of  Photoelastic  Analysis."  Product  Engineering,  IV  (De- 


cember, 1933),  450-52. 

"Stresses  in  Transverse  Fillets  Welds  by  Photoelastic  Methods." 


Journal  of  the  American  Welding  Society,  XIII  (February,  1934),  22-29. 
"The  Use  of  Spiral  Curves  to  Eliminate  Stress  Concentrations."  Prod- 


uct Engineering,  V  (May,  1934),  189. 

with  Albin  H.  Beyer,  "Photoelastic  Analysis  of  Stresses  in  Composite 


Materials."  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  LIX 
(September,  1933),  1 121-32. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Russell,  John  B.,  Jr.,  with  Mr.  Gager  of  Boston  College,  "The  Dynatron  Os- 
cillator." Presented  before  the  Boston  section  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers. 

Slichter,  Walter  I.,  article  on  electrical  engineering  for  the  Year  Boo\,  1933, 
of  the  New  International  Encyclopedia. 

Industrial  Engineering 

Livingston,  Robert  T.,  "How  Costs  of  Distribution  Figure  in  Electric  Bills." 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  XIII  (February,  1934),  162-70. 

Rautenstrauch,  Walter,  "Fundamentals  of  Social  Planning."  Proceedings  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  History  Teachers,  XXXI  (November  31, 

I933)»  83-96. 
"National  Reconstruction."  Economic  Forum,  II  (1934),  23-30. 
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Mechanical  Engineering 

Dutcher,  Frederick  H.,  "Low  Compression  Spark  Ignition  Oil  Burning  En- 
gines." Diesel  Power,  XI  (September,  1933),  554-58. 

School  of  Mines 

Bucky,  Philip  B.,  "Design  of  Mine  Openings."  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  CXXXIV  (August,  1933),  322-25. 

with  A.  L.  Fentress,  "Application  of  the  Principles  of  Similitude  to 

Design  of  Mine  Workings."  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallur- 
gical Engineers,  1934.  Technical  Publication  529. 

del  Giudice,  Guy  R.  M.,  "Frothing  in  Flotation."  Engineering  and  Mining 

Journal,  CXXXV  (April,  1934),  152-55. 
"Collection  in  Flotation."  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  CXXXV 

(May,  1934),  213-17. 

"Conditioning  in  Flotation — I."  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 


CXXXV  (June,  1934),  257-59. 

"A  Study  of  Slime  Coatings."  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 


Metallurgical  Engineers,  1934.  Technical  Publication  §28. 

Jette,  Eric  R.,  "The  Relationship  of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry 
Courses  to  the  Teaching  of  Metallurgy."  Journal  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion, XXIV  (February,  1934),  401-13. 

with  W.  L.  Bruner  and  Frank  Foote,  "An  X-Ray  Study  of  the  Gold- 
Iron  Alloys."  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers, 
1934.  Technical  Publication  526. 

with  E.  B.  Gebert,  "An  X-Ray  Study  of  the  Binary  Alloys  of  Silicon 


with  Ag,  Au,  Pb,  Sn,  Cd,  Sb  and  Bi."  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics,  I  (No- 
vember, 1933),  735-55. 

with  V.  H.  Nordstrom,  B.  Queneau,  and  Frank  Foote,  "X-Ray  Stud- 


ies on  the  Nickel-Chromium  System."  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 

Metallurgical  Engineers,  1934.  Technical  Publication  522. 
Read,  Thomas  T.,  "Mining  and  Letters."  Columbia  University  Quarterly, 

XXV  (September,  1933),  220-22. 
"Historical   Aspects  of  Mining  and   Metallurgical   Engineering," 

Journal  of  Engineering  Education,  XXIV  (November,  1933),  229-59. 

"Productivity  and  Protection."  The  Mineral  Inquiry,  1933.  Elements 


of  a  National  Mineral  Policy,  pp.  79-95. 

"What  of  the  Mineral  Industry's  Future?"  Engineering  and  Mining 


Journal,  CXXXV  (January,  1934),  3-7. 

"Gold  and  the  Virginia  Colony."  Columbia  University  Quarterly, 


XXVI  (March,  1934),  43-47. 
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It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  report  the  untimely  death  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Harold  Morecroft.  Professor  Morecroft  had  been  con- 
nected with  Columbia  since  1907  and  through  his  researches  and 
publications  in  the  field  of  communications  had  become  a  world- 
recognized  authority.  We  can  only  express  our  feeling  of  loss  at  the 
passing  of  a  tried  and  valued  friend  and  associate. 

After  thirty-six  years  of  teaching  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
at  Columbia  University,  during  the  last  half  of  which  he  also  acted 
as  chairman  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Professor  Earl  Brink  Lovell  retired  at  his  own  re- 
quest. Camp  Columbia  at  Lakeside,  Connecticut,  our  summer 
camp  of  surveying,  is  a  monument  to  Professor  Lovell.  He  rehabil- 
itated the  work  in  surveying,  brought  it  to  a  high  plane  of  effec- 
tiveness, built  and  for  many  years  was  the  director  of  the  Camp. 
His  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  University  can  never  be  for- 
gotten and  his  well-earned  retirement  leaves  a  gap  in  our  ranks. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  to  our  Faculty  as  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Major  Edwin  Howard  Armstrong,  an  outstand- 
ing authority  and  inventor.  Professor  Armstrong  will  supervise  the 
research  and  laboratory  work  in  communications  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering  and  continues  the  tradition  of 
Pupin  and  Morecroft  in  that  field  at  Columbia.  To  our  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering  we  have  called  James  F.  Sanborn  as  As- 
sociate Professor  to  conduct  our  work  in  sanitary  engineering.  An 
outstanding  expert  in  this  field  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  San- 
born and  Bogert,  he  brings  to  our  instruction  rich  knowledge  in 
this  important  field  of  public  service. 

Many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Egleston  library,  in  par- 
ticular a  gift  of  some  twenty  volumes  of  rare  engineering  books 
from  Daniel  E.  Moran,  E.M.,  1884.  Reduction  in  the  library  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  coupled  with  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  has  crippled  our  purchase  of  foreign  books  and 
periodicals.  Since  an  engineering  library  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
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working  tools  of  the  student  and  research  worker  such  curtailment 
reduces  materially  the  capacity  of  our  library  to  serve  our  needs. 
The  use  of  the  Egleston  library  has  increased  markedly  during  the 
past  year  to  a  total  recorded  use  of  177,960,  an  increase  of  22,336 
over  1932-33  which  had  been  previously  the  peak  year. 

That  the  engineering  student  is  interested  in  the  library  and 
methods  of  library  technique  is  evident  from  a  request  which  we 
received  from  our  Student  Council  as  follows:  "That  a  new  course, 
Engineering  Library  Technique,  no  point  credit,  be  given  by  Miss 
Meixell.  This  course  is  to  be  required  of  all  students  in  the  School 
of  Engineering  for  any  degree  granted  by  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing." As  a  result  of  this  student  request  our  Faculty  instituted  a 
course  and  prescribed  attendance  for  every  new  student  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  until  he  has  passed  an  achievement  test  to 
be  given  by  the  Egleston  librarian.  We  note  with  gratitude  the  will- 
ingness of  our  librarian  to  accept  this  extra  duty  and  we  feel  sure 
that  our  students  will  gain  much  benefit  in  their  scholastic  work 
and  in  later  engineering  practice  from  this  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  library  technique. 

Also  in  conference  with  our  Student  Council  there  was  instituted 
last  year  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Shoudy  a  series  of  lectures 
on  personnel  problems.  We  record  our  gratitude  to  the  numerous 
outside  lecturers  who  gave  so  freely  of  their  time  in  bringing  this 
important  subject  before  our  student  body.  The  subject  evoked 
much  favorable  comment  among  engineering  educators  when  it 
was  reported  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education  in  the  symposium  at  the  Cornell 
University  meeting  of  that  society  under  the  title  "Marketing  the 
Services  of  the  Engineering  Graduate."  Professor  Shoudy  has  done 
an  outstanding  piece  of  educational  work  in  this  field. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

}.  W.  Barker, 
Dean 
June  30,  ig$4 


FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1934. 

I  record  with  sorrow  the  death  during  the  year  of  three  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Graduate  Faculties:  Professors  Adam 
Leroy  Jones,  George  Philip  Krapp,  and  William  R.  Shepherd.  So 
important  to  the  entire  University  was  Professor  Jones  that  every 
part  of  our  organization  tended  to  feel  that  he  belonged  peculiarly 
to  it.  Certainly  this  was  true  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  Those  who 
imagine  that  his  office  was  one  of  mere  detail  and  routine  little 
realize  the  wide  and  important  scope  of  his  functions  as  Director 
of  University  Admissions.  His  was  no  easy  post.  It  required  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  American  and  foreign  educational  conditions.  It 
was  a  post  upon  which  great  pressures  were  brought.  He  handled 
it  with  great  tact  and  great  firmness.  He  could  have  simplified  his 
task  by  applying  inexorably  rigid  rules.  He  did  not  do  so.  On  the 
contrary  he  showed  a  sympathetic  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
the  unusual,  tending  always  toward  liberality  rather  than  toward 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  rules.  He  made  himself  indispensable 
not  only  to  Columbia  University  but  also  to  all  the  universities  of 
the  country.  No  one  has  passed  from  us  in  many  years  who  has 
been  and  is  being  more  widely  missed  and  mourned. 

Professor  Krapp  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  continuously  since  1897  with  the  exception  of  two 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  productive  scholars  and  authors  of 
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the  entire  Faculty,  having  to  his  credit  a  long  list  of  learned  treatises 
in  linguistics,  an  almost  equal  number  of  historical  narratives  for 
children,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  graceful  verse.  As  a  linguist 
he  was  distinctly  a  leader  of  the  liberal  school.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  midway  in  the  production  of  his  monumental  edition 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  the  other  volumes  of  which  will  be  carried 
forward  to  completion  by  his  colleagues  and  disciples. 

Product  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Political  Science,  Professor  Shepherd  spent  his  entire  academic 
career  as  a  member  of  our  Department  of  History.  In  1926  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Seth  Low  Chair  in  that  subject.  Specialist  in  the 
field  of  Latin-American  history  and  the  history  of  the  expansion 
of  European  civilization,  he  traveled  widely  both  in  South  America 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  where  he  was  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  profound  scholarship.  During  the  course 
of  his  life  he  lectured  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  foremost  uni- 
versities of  the  world.  Devoted  to  the  University  and  jealous  of  her 
fair  name,  ready  at  all  times  to  do  more  than  his  share  of  the  labors 
of  the  Department  and  to  do  it  most  conscientiously,  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  not  only  from  his  high  niche  in  the  scholarship  of  the 
University,  but  also  from  the  hearts  of  those  of  his  colleagues  with 
whom  he  so  long  carried  on  his  work  with  harmony  and  good  will. 

Needless  to  say,  there  were  during  the  year  no  great  changes  in 
the  organization  or  program  of  the  several  Graduate  Faculties. 
Most  such  changes  involve  expansion.  There  was  naturally  no 
opportunity  for  this.  Indeed,  we  counted  ourselves  fortunate  that 
under  wise  administrative  leadership  we  were  able  to  go  forward 
in  such  troublous  times  without  the  necessity  for  any  retrenchment 
in  personnel.  It  should  be  recorded,  however,  that  during  the  year 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  renamed  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Archaeology,  was  reorganized  under  the  executive  lead- 
ership of  Professor  William  Bell  Dinsmoor  and  was  placed  upon  a 
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graduate  basis  as  a  department  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  this  is  an  augur  of  new  and  vital  developments 
in  this  highly  important  field  at  no  very  distant  date. 

One  other  change  of  fundamental  importance  must  be  noted.  In 
the  spring  of  19 15  the  intercorporate  agreement  between  Columbia 
University  and  Teachers  College  was,  after  somewhat  lengthy 
negotiation,  revised.  A  recommendatory  report  by  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dean  Woodbridge,  Director  Egbert,  and  Dean 
James  E.  Russell,  formed  the  basis  of  the  draft  of  agreement  which 
was  finally  adopted.  Among  numerous  points  that  were  covered  in 
this  report  was  a  proposal  that  a  professional  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Education  be  established  and  awarded  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College.  Coupled  with  this  and  closely 
allied  to  it  was  the  proposal  that  there  be  constituted  under  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  a  Department  of  Education  (subsequently 
designated  Department  of  Educational  Research),  "charged  with 
the  work  of  instruction  and  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  for  all  candidates  for  that  degree  with  Education 
as  their  major  subject."  For  it  was  recognized  that  while  for  many 
students  in  Teachers  College  a  professional  degree  involving  tech- 
nical proficiency  rather  than  research  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  yet  this  degree  should 
still  be  available  to  students  who  were  interested  in,  and  qualified 
for,  the  pursuit  of  research  in  suitable  educational  fields.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  view  prevailed  that,  whatever  might  be  the  validity 
of  this  proposal,  commitment  to  a  specific  professional  degree  was 
inappropriate  for  inclusion  into  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  In  con- 
sequence no  provision  for  the  degree  was  made,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Research,  which  was  a  concomitant  feature  of 
the  degree  proposal,  was  nevertheless  established. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Research  was  from  the  begin- 
ning and  always  has  been  a  paper  department.  It  has  never  truly 
functioned.  There  should  be  no  cause  for  surprise  in  this.  Apart 
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from  any  other  consideration  a  department  of  seven  members 
could  scarcely  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  and  researches  of 
approximately  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  annually 
awarded.  The  situation  in  respect  of  this  degree  in  Teachers  College 
remained  practically  as  it  had  been  theretofore.  It  was  the  only 
degree  above  the  Master  of  Arts  that  was  available  to  students  at 
Teachers  College  and  students  were  carried  forward  to  it  in  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  under  the  aegis  and  direction  of  many  members 
of  the  Teachers  College  staff.  But  the  fact  was  then,  as  it  was  until 
the  present  time,  that  a  large  number  of  these  students  were  inter- 
ested primarily  in  professional  training,  many  of  them  for  admin- 
istrative or  semiadministrative  posts,  and  were  not  at  all  interested 
in  research.  They  were  nevertheless  compelled,  if  they  pressed 
forward  for  doctoral  honors,  to  conform  to  research  requirements 
materializing  in  a  printed  dissertation  as  well  as  to  certain  other 
general  requirements  that  were  more  or  less  unrelated  to  their 
essential  needs  and  interests. 

In  fixing  and  administering  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philos- 
ophy, and  Pure  Science  a  considerable  autonomy  has  properly  been 
left  to  the  several  departments.  In  consideration  of  their  variety  this 
is  almost  indispensable.  But  one  of  the  unavoidable  results  is  that 
there  is  some  variation  in  the  standards  of  achievement  to  which 
candidates  are  held.  Nor  will  it  be  claimed  by  those  who  know 
the  facts  that  every  candidate  who  wins  the  degree  is  a  competent 
research  scholar  or  plans  to  devote  himself  to  the  limit  of  his  avail- 
able time  to  the  pursuit  of  scholarly  researches  beyond  the  doctor- 
ate. In  other  words,  there  are  a  number  of  students  under  the  Grad- 
uate Faculties  other  than  students  in  Teachers  College  who  press 
forward  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  for  professional 
rather  than  strictly  scholarly  ends.  The  difference,  perhaps,  is 
largely  one  of  the  proportion  of  such  students  in  Teachers  College 
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as  compared  with  certain  other  departments  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties. 

Yet  the  ideal  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  toward 
which  we  strive  is  to  make  it  and  keep  it  a  research  degree.  To  this 
end  we  tend  in  most  departments  to  minimize  course  require- 
ments, to  emphasize  grasp  of  subject  by  individual  study,  and  to 
maximize  research.  It  seems  certain  that  a  different  ideal  can  and 
should  be  set  up  for  a  professional  doctorate  in  the  field  of  education. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  pro- 
posed, and  the  University  Council  approved,  upon  unanimous 
recommendation  both  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  that  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education  be  established.  The  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity ratified  this  proposal.  Doubtless  few  of  those  who  participated 
in  this  action  knew  that  they  were  bringing  to  realization  a  pro- 
posal which  in  practically  identical  form  had  been  advanced  and 
seriously  considered  nineteen  years  ago. 

The  working  out  of  plans  and  program  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Education  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Faculty  of  Teachers 
College.  It  may  be  that  a  few  years  of  experimentation  will  be  re- 
quired to  perfect  these  plans  and  to  effect  a  division  of  students 
who  look  forward  to  attaining  a  doctorate  into  those  who  should 
work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  those  who  should 
work  toward  the  professional  degree.  It  will  be  highly  unfortunate 
if  the  notion  gains  prevalence  that  one  of  these  degrees  is  superior 
to  the  other.  They  can  be  and  should  be  made  different  in  kind,  not 
in  relative  rank.  At  least  the  ideal  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy is  fairly  well  set.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  impossible  to 
winnow  out  the  students  who  cherish  that  ideal  and  are  competent 
to  assist  in  its  realization  from  those  who  are  not  in  point  of  fact 
interested  in  research  as  such.  Under  such  an  arrangement  a  newly 
constituted  Department  of  Educational  Research,  under  the  Facul- 
ty of  Philosophy  can  for  the  first  time  fulfill  its  original  purpose 
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by  direct  contact  with,  and  supervision  of,  a  much  smaller  number 
of  candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

The  so-called  adult  education  movement  is  moving  forward  in 
the  United  States  on  a  number  of  fronts.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  As 
yet  the  movement  is  fairly  formless.  Some  of  it  is  designed  for 
mature  persons  who  have  enjoyed  little  formal  education ;  some  of 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  continuation  study  for  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  In  a  sense  the  graduate 
schools  of  universities  were  a  forerunner  of,  and  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  this  movement  as  applied  to  the  college  student,  although, 
except  as  they  expand  into  the  field  of  extramural  activities,  their 
influence  is  limited  to  a  more  restricted  audience  than  is  commonly 
thought  of  in  connection  with  adult  education. 

In  my  last  report  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  commonplace 
fact  that  our  graduate  work  falls  into  two  main  categories:  research 
and  instruction,  with  special  emphasis  on  research.  I  return  for 
a  moment  to  consider  the  matter  of  graduate  instruction.  I  am 
prompted  to  do  so  by  reason  of  a  recent  report  entitled  Leisure: 
a  Suburban  Study,  published  by  Columbia  University  Press  and 
financed  in  part  by  the  Columbia  University  Council  for  Research 
in  the  Social  Sciences.  In  this  report  we  are  told  as  follows: 

Formal  courses  of  any  kind  are  very  wasteful  in  their  elaboration  of  the 
obvious  and  in  other  ways.  Especially  is  this  true  of  lecture  and  "recitation" 
courses.  Not  only  is  there  prodigious  waste  of  time  in  going  to  and  from  the 
meeting  place,  but  there  is  also  great  slowness  in  any  oral  instruction.  An 
hour's  lecture  can  be  read  in  ten  minutes  or  less.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
the  correspondence  course  and  independent  reading  are,  of  course,  very 
much  more  economical. 

In  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  formal  classroom  and  lecture  instruction,  and 
in  view  of  the  availability  of  libraries  it  is  in  fact  amazing  that  the  lecture 
method  of  adult  education  should  have  so  large  a  following  as  it  has.  This 
survival  of  a  method  of  instruction  from  preliterate  times,  or  at  least  from 
times  when  the  scarcity  of  books  made  such  a  method  necessary,  must  be 
explained  largely  on  the  grounds  of  the  satisfaction  it  affords  to  the  gre- 
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garious  impulses,  the  inability  of  large  numbers  of  even  our  high  school 
graduates  to  read  effectively,  and  the  very  general  folk  belief  that  all  reliable 
knowledge  must  be  obtained  through  some  formal  school,  preferably  by  word 
of  mouth.  If  the  schools  as  vested  interests  had  deliberately  fostered  this  belief, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  successful  in  its  propagation.  Thousands  of 
people  spend  their  lives  lamenting  their  inability  to  go  to  college  or  to  "take 
courses"  in  some  vocational  or  avocational  field.  That  a  little  intelligent 
reading  would  yield  vastly  more  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  the 
average  course  gives,  seems  to  occur  to  very  few.  Indeed,  such  a  suggestion  is 
regarded  with  suspicion.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  by-products  of  the 
great  expansion  of  schools  and  formal  education  has  been  the  spread  of  the 
notion  that  education  and  learning  are  exclusive  functions  of  the  school. 
"Self-education"  (as  if  there  were  any  other  kind!)  is  regarded  with  great 
skepticism  and  condescension  not  only  by  the  general  public  but  by  the 
products  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  including  a  large  number  of  professors 
and  administrators  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A  good  deal  of  the 
blame  for  the  failure  of  adult  education  to  spread  more  generally  must  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  academicians.  .  .  .  Today  the  cloistered  fraternity  is  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  fostering  a  suspicion  of  all  learning  acquired  out- 
side its  own  walls — a  ludicrous  and  inexcusable  superstition  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  preposterous  requirements  of  a  purely  formal  nature,  such  as 
sitting  the  required  number  of  hours  in  the  soporific  atmosphere  of  class- 
rooms under  the  droning  lecturers — a  method  as  obsolete  as  much  of  the 
subject  matter  so  communicated.  The  attitude  of  the  average  cloistered 
educator  toward  all  extramural  and  correspondence  instruction  represents  a 
colossal  conceit  regarding  the  oracular  power  of  his  personality,  if  not  a 
defense  mechanism  designed  to  protect  a  vested  interest.  .  . . 

The  correspondence  course,  made  widely  available  throughout  all  educa- 
tional levels,  supplemented  by  the  library,  the  sound-movie,  and  perhaps  the 
radio,  represents  the  only  feasible  approach  to  adequate  education  in  the 
modern  world.  Classroom  instruction  as  currently  practiced  must,  beyond 
the  first  six  grades,  be  regarded  as  obsolete  as  well  as  economically,  psycho- 
logically, and  pedagogically  unsound.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  above  all,  to  teach  people  to  read  effectively.  With  this  achieved 
the  correspondence  course  furnishes  all  desirable  guidance  without  causing 
the  student  to  confuse  intellectual  achievement  with  the  irrelevant  folkways 
of  an  educational  system  of  a  bygone  age. 

In  these  days,  indeed,  the  universities  appear  to  be  in  a  bad  way 
with  their  critics.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  they  train  but 
do  not  educate;  on  the  other,  that  their  training  is  worthless,  waste- 
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ful,  and  uneconomical.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  accusation 
is  true. 

But  if  the  unnecessary  intemperance  of  the  barbed  shafts  in  the 
above-quoted  excerpt  be  ignored  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the 
indictment.  University  degrees  have  long  been  of  social  signifi- 
cance. They  have  more  recently  come  to  hold  large  commercial 
value.  Increasingly  the  laws  of  the  land,  not  to  mention  the  prac- 
tices of  some  public  and  private  agencies,  specifically  require  de- 
grees as  prerequisites  for  admission  to  certain  vocations.  Now 
generally  speaking  degree  requirements  are  based  upon  attendance 
upon,  and  often  the  completion  of,  courses.  To  this  extent  the  uni- 
versities have  deeply  entrenched  the  course  as  an  all-pervading  ele- 
ment in  our  educational  system.  Even  where  the  passing  of  courses 
is  no  longer  required  for  higher  degree  performances  the  course 
commonly  remains  as  a  measure  of  residence.  That  this  has  some 
disadvantages,  particularly  for  the  unusually  gifted  student,  few 
will  deny.  That  an  adequate  substitute  could  be  readily  found  few 
who  are  competent  to  comment  would  be  willing  to  declare  cate- 
gorically. Apart  from  any  possible  "defense  mechanism,"  which  to 
me  is  a  novel  and  arresting  idea  in  this  connection,  universities, 
strange  to  relate,  are  still  perverse  enough  to  believe  that  the  powers 
of  the  spoken  and  the  written  word  are  not  identical  and  inter- 
changeable, that  the  thoughts  encompassed  in  many  written  words 
often  need  oral  appraisal  and  elucidation  by  those  who  are  more  ma- 
ture and  more  widely  read,  that  personality  is  an  educational  force, 
that  discussion  of  common  problems  between  teacher  and  student 
and  between  student  and  student  is  of  intellectual  worth,  that  com- 
ing together  and  living  together  at  least  provide  the  opportunity  for 
that  pursuit  whether  or  not  it  is  always  made  the  most  of,  that 
laboratories  and  a  lot  of  other  university  equipment  can  neither  be 
dispensed  with  nor  easily  be  dispatched  to  individuals  through  the 
mails.  For  these  and  a  number  of  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned  Columbia  University,  while  by  no  means  belittling  the 
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usefulness  and  desirability  of  extramural  and  correspondence 
courses,  has  nevertheless  consistently  refused  to  recognize  such 
courses  for  credit  toward  a  University  degree.  This  does  not  imply 
that  some  of  those  who  take  such  courses  may  not  be  intellectually 
equal  or  superior  to  some  who  are  enrolled  in  intramural  courses. 
It  merely  implies  that  the  University  regards  the  coming  of  stu- 
dents together  in  the  University  atmosphere  with  the  facilities  of 
the  University  at  hand  as  of  educational  importance. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  is  some  dull  and  some  obsolete 
teaching  in  universities.  Formal  lectures  may  be  good  or  bad,  ped- 
agogically  justified  or  unjustified.  That  question  has  long  been 
moot.  It  is  still  unsettled  and  probably  will  remain  so.  The  lecture 
method  varies  not  only  in  the  degree  of  its  formality  but  also  with 
individuals,  with  subject  matter,  and  with  the  exigencies  of  class 
enrollment.  An  enormous  amount  of  student  time  is  conserved  by 
certain  orientation  lecture  courses  which  would  otherwise  require 
a  prodigious  amount  of  reading  on  the  part  of  students.  But  every- 
body also  knows  that  there  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  dull  writing. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  example  than  the  above-quoted  passage  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to  drivel  on  paper  as  it  is 
to  drone  in  a  classroom.  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  will  be  stirred  to 
educational  revolt  and  revolution  by  the  picture  of  the  twelve-year- 
old  child  who,  whether  in  a  slum  home  or  a  palace,  having  already 
been  taught  to  read  "effectively,"  is  set  upon  his  own  to  find  his 
intellectual  salvation  by  the  avenue  of  correspondence  courses. 

Every  sizeable  university  in  the  country  is  confronted  in  greater 
or  less  degree  with  the  problem  of  the  part-time  student.  Indeed 
the  problem  is  by  no  means  absent  even  in  many  of  the  smaller 
colleges.  But  it  is  especially  presented  to  the  university  located  in  a 
large  urban  center  and  the  economic  stress  of  recent  years  has 
served  to  aggravate  it,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  problem  simply 
of  hard  times.  It  has  been  with  us  many  years. 
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There  are  two  general  categories  of  part-time  students.  One  con- 
sists of  those  students  who,  though  registered  for  a  full  academic 
program  are  nevertheless  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  them- 
selves in  whole  or  in  part  by  remunerative  employment.  Such  stu- 
dents are  in  fact  part-time,  however  university  records  may  indicate 
the  contrary.  Another  class  consists  of  those  students  who  enroll 
for  fewer  courses  than  are  commonly  regarded  as  full-time  work. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  remuneratively  employed.  Probably  most 
of  them  are  so  employed. 

There  are  certain  units  in  the  University  organization  that  are 
concerned  with  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  groups  of 
part-time  students.  In  the  Law  School,  for  example,  not  only  de- 
gree requirements  but  also  requirements  of  state  laws  for  admis- 
sion to  the  profession  of  law  are  of  such  character  as  to  make  the 
part-time  student  distinctly  exceptional.  There  are  other  units  in 
the  University,  Columbia  College  for  instance,  in  which  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  part-time  students  of  the  first-mentioned 
but  not  of  the  second-mentioned  class.  Even  in  the  Medical  School 
there  are  many  students  who  though  in  full-time  registration  find 
it  necessary  to  piece  out  living  expenses  by  accepting  some  part- 
time  employment. 

It  is  under  the  nonprofessional  Graduate  Faculties  that  students 
who  enroll  for  less  than  a  full  program  are  chiefly  to  be  found.  It 
is,  however,  not  easy  to  define  the  part-time  graduate  student  with 
accuracy.  We  measure  the  residence  of  students  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  points  of  courses  for  which  they  are  enrolled.  Since  an 
academic  year  of  residence  is  defined  as  thirty  points  we  commonly 
regard  fifteen  points  per  session  as  a  full-time  program.  But  there 
are  students,  how  many  we  do  not  know,  who  register  for  fewer 
points  than  these — in  a  number  of  instances  for  no  points  at  all — 
who  are  devoting  their  full  time  to  research  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  their  doctors'  dissertations.  Such  students  are,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  full-time  students  except  in  the  matter  of 
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point  registration.  If,  however,  we  apply  point  registration  as  the 
sole  test  the  fact  appears  that  of  the  2,410  graduate  students  who 
were  enrolled  for  courses  in  the  Winter  Session  of  1933-34  aD0Ut 
25  per  cent  enrolled  for  only  one  course,  another  25  per  cent  for  not 
more  than  two  courses,  and  another  15  per  cent  for  not  more  than 
three  courses.  This  means  that  only  about  35  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
uate students  of  that  session  were  full-time  students  on  the  point 
enrollment  basis. 

To  some  extent  the  organization  of  our  graduate  work  is  un- 
questionably shaped  to  meet  this  situation.  There  are,  for  example, 
a  large  number  of  graduate  courses  given  under  University  Exten- 
sion which  in  point  of  fact  enroll  almost  exclusively  graduate  stu- 
dents as  distinguished  from  Extension  students.  These  courses  are 
offered  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, these  being  the  hours  that  are  supposed  to  be  more  convenient 
for  the  average  part-time  student.  In  addition  to  this  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  our  regular  nonextension  graduate  courses  of  a  general 
as  distinguished  from  a  research  or  seminar  character  are  given  at 
similar  hours,  that  is,  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Many 
full-time  students  are  of  course  registered  in  both  Extension  and 
nonextension  courses  that  are  offered  at  these  hours. 

There  is  nothing  especially  new  about  this  situation.  It  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  just  as  the  part-time  student  has  been  with 
us  for  many  years.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  plan  of  organ- 
ization was  not  only  produced  by,  but  has  also  been  to  some  extent 
the  producer  of,  the  part-time  student — to  what  extent  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say. 

It  would  be  easy  to  take  the  stand  that  the  University  is  not  inter- 
ested in,  and  feels  no  obligation  toward,  the  part-time  student  upon 
theory  that  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  student  who  can 
devote  his  entire  time  and  energies  unremittingly  to  the  pursuit  of 
his  studies  and  researches.  It  is  my  judgment  that  such  a  stand 
would  be  wholly  unjustified.  It  is  not  as  though  the  categories  of 
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full-time  and  part-time  were  synonymous  with  superiority  and 
mediocrity.  Some  of  the  best  students  are  part-time  students;  some 
of  the  poorest  are  in  full-time  enrollment.  I  say  this  despite  the  fact 
that  I  realize  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  part-time  students  are  in 
rather  desultory  pursuit  of  a  degree  merely  because  it  may  contri- 
bute to  their  vocational  advancement.  Wholly  apart  from  these, 
however,  who  might  conceivably  be  eliminated  without  any  se- 
rious loss  either  to  the  University  or  to  the  cause  of  scholarship,  it 
is  my  opinion  that,  located  as  Columbia  is,  we  owe  a  clear  obli- 
gation to  the  competent  part-time  graduate  student. 

For  the  academic  year  1934-35  I  am  endeavoring  to  collect  far 
more  accurate  information  in  respect  of  the  status  of  graduate  stu- 
dents than  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  gather  from  their  records. 
We  are  asking  them  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed during  the  year  and  if  so  whether  part-time  or  full-time.  If 
they  register  for  less  than  the  normal  full  program  I  am  asking 
them  to  tell  their  reasons  for  this,  whether  it  is  on  account  of  em- 
ployment, or  for  financial  considerations,  or  because  they  need  no 
further  residence  to  complete  degree  requirements,  or  because  they 
are  spending  their  major  time  upon  a  doctoral  dissertation.  If  they 
are  registered  in  whole  or  in  part  for  late  afternoon,  evening,  or 
Saturday  morning  courses  I  am  asking  them  if  this  is  because  of 
their  being  employed  or  because  the  courses  of  their  need  or  inter- 
est are  available  only  at  such  hours.  When  such  information  as  this 
has  been  collated  I  think  it  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the  future 
of  our  educational  policy  in  the  various  fields  of  graduate  study. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  four  holders  of  Cutting 
Traveling  Fellowships  appointed  for  the  year  1933-34  wno  nave 
been  pursuing  their  researches  here  and  abroad.  Mr.  Hugh  Borton, 
whose  appointment  was  renewed  for  the  current  year,  devoted  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  to  preparation  in  the  fields  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  studies  at  the  Sinological  Institute  in  Leiden,  Holland. 
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He  proposes  to  follow  this  training  in  the  languages  with  more  in- 
tensive study  in  the  Orient.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Coffin  has  devoted  the 
period  of  the  fellowship  to  collecting  material  in  the  British  Mus- 
eum and  the  Bodleian  Library  for  his  study  of  John  Donne  and  the 
"New  Philosophy."  Mr.  Armand  B.  DuBois  was  a  Cutting  Fellow 
in  1932-33  and  the  appointment  was  renewed  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  investigations  of  the  development  of  English 
business  corporations.  This  he  did,  gathering  data  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  using  public  documents  and  the  records  of  certain 
private  organizations  and  companies.  Mr.  Eli  Ginzberg  spent  the 
year  touring  the  United  States,  studying  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  regularization  of  industry.  His  survey  included  such 
topics  as  the  flow  of  production,  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment, and  stabilization  of  distribution.  In  this  connection  he  visited 
the  plants  of  a  number  of  large,  representative  concerns  in  the 
country. 

The  experiment  of  appointing  forty  Residence  Scholars,  twenty 
men  and  twenty  women,  drawn  from  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  proved  so  successful  during  its  first  year 
that  the  number  of  such  scholarships  was  increased  for  the  year 
1934-35.  These  scholarships  were  awarded  exclusively  to  students 
who  were  entering  upon  their  first  year  of  graduate  study.  For 
1934-35,  however,  this  plan  was  somewhat  relaxed,  a  number  of 
candidates  being  appointed  who  had  already  completed  some  of 
their  graduate  work.  While  special  consideration  will  in  the  future 
be  given  to  the  first  year  graduate  student,  some  of  these  scholar- 
ships will  continue  to  be  available  for  other  than  first  year  students. 
They  will  not,  however,  be  available  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  residence  requirements. 

Registration  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Pure  Science  for  the  academic  year  1933-34,  including  the 
Summer  Session  of  1933,  was  3,415,  as  compared  with  3,841  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  registration  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
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Sessions  alone  was  2,907  as  compared  with  3,205.  The  number  of 
new  students  was  1,044  as  compared  with  1,221  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  as  follows:  Master  of 
Arts,  597  as  compared  with  641;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  214  as 
compared  with  198. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  Lee  McBain, 
Dean 
June  30,  1934 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  IO34 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

It  seems  to  me  fitting  that  in  this,  my  first  annual  report  as  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Architecture,  I  should  set  forth  the  principle  which 
will  guide  the  administration  of  this  school  during  my  tenure  of 
office. 

This  principle  is  derived  from  a  conviction,  which  the  events  of 
each  day  reaffirm  with  increasing  clarity,  that  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  architecture  in  the  future  will  demand  a  more  scientific  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  its  practitioners  than  has  hitherto  obtained;  that 
therefore  the  preparation  for  practice,  which  includes  the  curricula 
of  architectural  schools,  must  comprise  a  wider  experience  with 
the  scientific  method  and  a  more  thorough  discipline  in  the  scien- 
tific habits  of  thought.  If  we  are  to  fit  the  future  architect  for  the 
service  of  that  exacting  and  importunate  society  in  which  he  will 
live,  we  must  help  him  to  see  and  imagine  the  world  in  manner 
more  clear  and  objective  than  that  encouraged  by  our  traditional 
system  of  teaching  and  direct  his  inventiveness  toward  a  more 
practical  and  human  usefulness. 

Beauty — if  by  beauty  we  mean  the  source  of  contemplative  de- 
light in  buildings — will  no  doubt  remain  the  transcendent  aim  of 
architecture;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  future  will  admit  of  no 
beauty  in  architecture  unallied  to  a  severe  utility.  Aesthetic  quali- 
ties and  valuations,  if  they  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  coming 
scheme  of  things,  must  be  definitely  integrated  with  instrumental 
qualities  and  valuations.  Science,  which  is  the  intelligent  factor  in 
all  art  and  which  has  always  been  the  important  source  of  instru- 
mentality in  the  practical  art  of  architecture,  will  become  more 
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than  hitherto  the  source  of  aesthetic  satisfactions,  which  will  arise 
not  as  something  added  on  in  the  name  of  architecture,  but  as 
necessary  consequences  of  those  practical  processes  by  which  struc- 
tural patterns  are  evolved. 

These  practical  processes  will  be  of  two  kinds:  those  which  are 
related  to  the  technique  of  building  and  those  which  concern  the 
usefulness  of  the  architect  to  society  as  a  whole.  The  architect  as 
scientist  will  be  concerned  not  merely  with  the  ever-widening  range 
of  building  materials  and  methods;  he  will  be  concerned  even 
more  urgently  with  the  need  to  discover  some  less  equivocal  rela- 
tionship than  that  which  now  exists  between  his  profession  and  the 
public  he  intends  to  serve.  His  aesthetique  must  find  its  source  not 
only  in  an  expanded  system  of  construction,  but  also  in  a  new  and 
wider  serviceability  to  mankind. 

The  technique  of  building  has  never  been  so  rapidly  developed 
as  in  the  past  thirty  years.  Masonry,  carpentry,  glazing,  and  plaster- 
ing remain,  to  be  sure,  the  basic  crafts  of  construction,  but  they 
have  been  so  completely  transformed  by  new  methods  of  produc- 
tion, by  the  invention  of  new  materials,  by  the  use  of  new  machin- 
ery, by  new  processes  of  distribution,  and  by  a  new  organization  of 
labor,  as  to  be  in  effect  wholly  new  technologies.  Yet,  even  in  these 
developed  forms,  the  ancient  crafts,  which  formerly  comprised 
almost  the  whole  of  the  applied  science  of  building,  are  now  but  a 
small  fraction  of  that  science.  The  discoveries  of  chemistry  and 
mechanics  have  been  so  used  in  architecture  as  to  widen  and  com- 
plicate the  palette  of  the  architect  in  a  manner  inconceivable  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  activities,  formerly  confined  to  the  organi- 
zation of  space  and  structure,  to  ornament  and  the  subtleties  of 
form,  must  now  embrace  the  creation  of  mechanisms  so  diverse,  so 
complex,  and  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  in  their  en- 
tirety to  a  single  human  mind.  This  new  technology,  moreover,  is 
not  static  but  is  being  hourly  transformed  by  unpredictable  appli- 
cations of  scientific  principles. 
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This  technological  development  in  itself  implies  a  new  concep- 
tion of  architectural  education,  but  this  conception  is  made  even 
more  exigent  by  developments  outside  the  field  of  pure  technology. 
Industrial  problems  which  have  arisen  in  recent  times  have  placed 
upon  the  architect  vastly  greater  responsibilities  than  can  be  satis- 
fied by  whatever  consummate  skill  he  may  acquire  over  materials 
and  methods.  An  architect  must  be  experienced,  for  example,  in 
the  vastly  complicated  processes  of  architecture  considered  as  a 
business,  since  architecture  is  no  longer  a  profession  merely.  He 
must  understand  the  art  of  management  in  its  relation  to  capital 
and  labor;  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it  is  related 
to  construction:  the  codes,  the  zoning  laws,  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  contractors,  client,  and  public.  He  must  have  some  insight 
into  the  quaint  habits  of  realtors  and  bankers,  into  the  nature  of 
financial  structures,  into  market  flotations,  mortgages,  land  trans- 
ferences, rents,  and  profits.  These  have  become  by  an  ineluctable 
process  of  evolution  the  necessary  armor  of  a  successful  architect. 

These  developments  alone  constitute  a  revolution  in  architec- 
ture; but  their  consequences  have  been  complicated,  and  will  be 
further  complicated,  by  the  appearance  of  a  variety  of  new  types 
of  buildings  undreamed  of  in  traditional  architecture.  New  types  of 
buildings,  no  less  than  new  technologies,  demand  a  revision  of 
architectural  theories,  since  theories  derive  their  validity  from  the 
sanction  of  practice.  Those  principles  of  spatial  organization  and 
of  the  relation  of  space  to  inclosing  structure  which  seemed  abso- 
lute and  eternal  in  a  lithic  architecture  of  palaces  and  cathedrals 
appear  suddenly  futile  in  the  presence  of  an  architecture  which 
is  impermanent,  imponderable,  and  mechanical,  which  incloses 
spaces  that  are  monotonous,  mean,  and  infinite  in  number,  and 
whose  inclosing  walls,  hung  on  metallic  frames,  have  been  reduced 
to  thin  and  transparent  membranes.  These  are  commonplaces — 
but  commonplaces  that  cry  out  for  a  wider  recognition  within 
academic  walls. 
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Less  obvious  are  those  applications  of  science  which  will  result 
from  a  new  relationship  of  architecture  to  society.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  foresee  the  outcome  of  those  profound  changes  in  the  social 
structure  which  are  clearly  in  process  about  us,  nor  have  we  any 
prescience  by  which  to  envisage  the  attitude  of  architecture  toward 
a  scheme  of  things  as  yet  unformulated.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  new  order  will  demand  of  architects — if  it  admits  of  architects 
— different  functions  and  aptitudes  than  are  demanded  today.  It  is 
not  likely  that  after  such  experiences  as  the  World  War,  the  Rus- 
sian and  German  Revolutions,  the  great  inflation  and  the  great 
depression,  we  shall  return  to  that  complacent  mercantilism  which 
finds  its  expression  in  eclectic  architecture — whose  perfect  flower  is 
a  skyscraper  masquerading  as  a  cathedral,  a  cathedral  sustained  by 
an  iron  armature.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  architect  himself  will  de- 
sire the  return  of  an  era  which,  however  extravagant  in  commis- 
sions, left  him  a  role  so  inconsequential. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  architect  of  the  future,  who  will  com- 
mand a  technique  of  design  infinitely  wider  in  range  and  infinitely 
more  cogent  than  the  architect  of  today,  will  wish  to  give  his  tech- 
nique a  wider  usefulness.  He  will  wish  to  use  his  science,  not  only 
for  the  profit  or  comfort  of  individuals,  but  for  the  creation  of  a 
more  healthful  and  pleasant  and  homogeneous  habitation  for  hu- 
manity as  a  whole.  He  will  wish  to  take  advantage  of  scientific 
production,  of  technological  progress  and  invention,  in  order  that 
he  may  help  to  establish  a  more  perfect  form  of  living.  His  theater 
will  be,  not  the  romantic  picturization  of  streets,  not  the  poetic  as- 
pects of  churches  and  country  houses,  but  great  industrial  and  com- 
munal enterprises  whose  outcome,  by  a  vast  enhancement  of  secu- 
rity and  health,  will  lift  and  sustain  the  happiness  of  populations. 

In  this  activity,  no  less  in  the  development  of  his  technique  of 
building,  the  architect  will  make  use  of  scientific  methods.  He  will 
desire  to  form  true  perceptions  in  respect  to  the  world  which  he 
wishes  to  serve.  He  will  wish  to  develop  in  himself  an  alert  aware- 
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ness,  not  only  of  the  visible  forms  of  his  civilization,  but  also  of 
those  intellectual  currents  which  direct  and  control  its  appearances. 
He  will  wish  to  discover  and  understand  economic  and  social  laws 
and  to  apprehend  firmly  the  progressions  of  human  life  which  are 
their  consequences ;  and  since  he  will  wish  to  do  this  with  a  mind 
undistorted  by  sentiment  or  by  self-interest,  his  attitude  must  be 
the  scientific  attitude,  his  method  the  scientific  method. 

Thus,  both  in  his  new  technique  and  in  his  new  relationship  to 
the  world,  the  architect  will  search  for  a  rational  basis  for  his  work. 
Science  will  be  the  handmaiden  who  conducts  him  to  his  art,  and 
whatever  beauty  he  may  achieve  will  be  a  beauty  wholly  in  accord 
with  those  intellectual  satisfactions  which  arise  from  the  command 
of  technique  and  from  a  consciousness  of  social  usefulness.  As  a 
necessary  part  of  those  manipulations  by  which  materials  are  made 
humanly  efficacious — those  operations  of  shaping,  assembling,  and 
combining  stone  and  wood  and  steel — these  are  to  be  charged  with 
enjoyable  meanings.  No  longer  will  the  architect  attempt  to  add 
such  meanings  to  his  structures  as  something  conformable  to  a 
doctrine  or  a  tradition,  or  as  something  needed  for  the  evocation  of 
a  sentiment.  The  aesthetic  intention  will  not  be  a  remote  goal  to  be 
hit  upon  after  a  practical  problem  has  been  solved,  but  it  will  be  a 
consequence  of  a  process  contemporaneous  with  those  of  practical 
invention,  an  informing  presence  embodied  at  each  step  of  those 
processes. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  aesthetic  satisfactions  to  be  offered 
by  the  architect  of  the  future  will  have  a  vastly  greater  range  and 
a  more  profound  expressiveness  than  those  offered  by  the  romantic 
architecture  of  our  own  day.  This  greater  range  and  expressiveness 
will  arise,  first  of  all,  from  the  opportunities  to  be  offered  by  the 
integration  of  aesthetic  qualities  with  a  new  technology,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  the  opportunities  which  will  be  offered  for  the  develop- 
ment of  architectural  forms  more  consonant  with  the  genuine 
culture  of  our  time.  These  forms,  being  at  the  same  time  physical 
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manifestations  of  this  culture  and  its  immediate  embodiment,  will 
attain  a  greater  power  than  is  possible  to  forms  reproduced  from 
the  ancient  architectures.  The  command  of  architecture  over  our 
hearts  has  never  arisen  from  proportion  or  from  spatial  harmonies 
however  perfect  but  from  our  perception  of  these  abstractions  as 
express  and  visible  aspects  of  a  civilization,  and  those  abstractions 
are  most  eloquent  which  are  transmuted  into  plastic  form  through 
a  contemporary  technology.  We  do  not  ask  the  architect  to  tell  us 
again  that  Rome  was  magnificent  and  Amiens  sublime,  but  to 
tell  us,  if  he  can,  that  our  own  world  is  not  devoid  of  significance. 
It  is  that  assurance  which  we  shall  call  beautiful. 

If,  therefore,  the  architect  must  abandon  his  carved  stone,  his 
vaults,  his  classic  orders,  and  even  his  library;  if  he  must  turn  from 
the  construction  of  palaces  and  cathedrals  and  monuments,  it  is 
probable  that  the  achievement  of  beauty  will  be  made  more  pos- 
sible rather  than  otherwise.  The  exploitation  of  his  new  resources 
will  give  a  freshness,  variety,  and  realism  to  his  art;  and  in  his  new 
themes,  in  the  design  of  great  social  institutions,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vast  housing  schemes,  in  the  construction  of  great  public 
utilities,  he  will  recapture  that  breadth  and  grandeur  which  are 
the  true  qualities  of  architecture. 

If  these  principles  are  to  guide  us,  we  must  accept  their  implica- 
tions in  the  formation  in  the  curriculum  of  our  school.  We  must  in- 
troduce into  this  curriculum  every  discipline  which  can  fit  the 
architect  for  his  new  responsibilities,  and  we  must  firmly  remove 
from  the  curriculum  all  procedures  which  interfere  with  or  tend 
to  defeat  a  training  consistent  with  our  new  purposes.  When  the 
students  who  are  now  in  our  classes  look  back  after  twenty  years 
to  our  present  efforts,  they  will  not  judge  us  too  severely  if  we  have 
failed  to  understand  all  of  their  new  world;  but  their  judgment 
upon  us  will  be  harsh  indeed  if  we  do  not  make  at  least  some  effort 
to  arm  them  for  the  difficult  task  which  will  be  theirs.  They  will 
not  blame  us  so  much  for  lack  of  vision  where  all  the  world  is  dark 
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as  they  will  for  lack  of  courage  and  of  action,  and  most  of  all  they 
will  blame  us  for  a  complacency  which,  in  the  face  of  a  world's 
disintegration,  persists  in  the  mere  repetition  of  inherited  formulae. 
The  schools  of  architecture  have  a  prescriptive  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  architecture  of  the  future.  Inevitably  we  shall  project 
ourselves,  through  our  students,  into  the  world  now  in  process  of 
formation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  influence  may  be,  in 
respect  to  architecture,  determinate.  We  must  dare  that  conclusion. 
We  must  believe  that  it  is  not  only  a  part  of  our  work  to  give  our 
students  a  technique  which  shall  be  useful  and  salable,  but  we  must 
also  strive  to  make  them  fit  to  apprehend  a  new  and  vastly  wider 
responsibility  than  has  hitherto  characterized  the  architect.  It  is 
part  of  our  work,  not  merely  to  attempt  that  reconstruction  of  the 
profession  of  architecture  which  shall  make  it  fit  for  survival;  we 
must  make  it  also  fit  to  lead  and  to  command.  The  young  architect 
must  leave  our  halls  not  only  equipped  with  a  basic  understanding 
of  his  new  technology,  but  he  must  be  resolute  to  use  that  technol- 
ogy for  the  reconstruction  of  our  human  environment. 

The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Architecture  which  I  have  de- 
scribed have  been  also  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  you  appointed  in  January,  1934,  and  which  was 
submitted  to  you  on  May  1,  1934.  In  this  report,  your  Committee 
has  included  certain  definite  recommendations  in  respect  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  School;  all  of  which  have  my  hearty  approval. 
The  consequence  of  these  recommendations,  if  they  are  put  into 
effect,  will  be  to  overcome  those  conventions  and  artifices  in  the 
technique  of  teaching  architecture  which  have  tended  to  remove 
this  teaching  from  a  scientific  basis.  Our  methods  have  tended  to 
place  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  drawings  and 
to  make  of  architecture  an  activity  too  greatly  isolated  from  social 
factors  and  influences. 

We  have  made  many  steps  toward  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
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formulated  by  your  Committee.  We  have,  for  example,  given  a 
more  realistic  character  to  the  problems  in  design,  so  that  these  are 
now  developed  under  circumstances  resembling  those  of  architec- 
tural practice,  and  we  have  brought  about  a  much  closer  integra- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  construction  and  architectural  design.  In  the 
courses  in  building  construction  there  has  been  a  much  greater 
consideration  given  to  the  new  processes  and  materials  and  the 
total  amount  of  time  given  to  the  technique  of  architectural  con- 
struction has  been  greatly  enlarged.  In  connection  with  building 
construction,  through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  School  of 
Engineering,  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  a  practical  laboratory  course 
which  will  give  our  students  a  direct  experience  with  the  basic 
materials  of  structures. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  completely  reorganized,  and 
we  have  expanded  the  courses  in  history  of  architecture  in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  a  much  more  thorough  and  sustained  survey  of 
contemporary  architecture.  We  have  also  introduced  into  the  cur- 
riculum in  architecture  many  new  courses  including,  for  example, 
courses  in  urbanism,  in  housing  developments,  courses  in  modern 
sculpture  and  painting,  courses  in  business  law,  in  economics,  in 
business  administration,  in  critical  writing,  and  in  the  theories  of 
architecture. 

The  activities  of  the  School  in  relation  to  matters  not  in  the  cur- 
riculum have  also  been  considerably  enlarged.  We  have  assisted, 
for  example,  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  valuable  housing  studies  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici  which  have 
proved  exceedingly  useful  to  the  Municipal  Housing  Authority. 
More  than  two  hundred  CWA  workers  were  allocated  to  this 
project  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  School  has  assisted  also 
in  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  proposed  Institute  of  Ur- 
banism, in  which  it  is  hoped  to  bring  together,  for  the  cooperative 
study  of  municipal  problems,  a  number  of  scholars  now  engaged 
at  Columbia  University  in  the  fields  of  economics,  engineering, 
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and  the  social  sciences.  The  School  has  also  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  development  of  a  course  in  landscape  architecture,  and  has 
taken  charge  of  a  professional  course  in  this  field  in  connection 
with  University  Extension.  We  have  been  greatly  encouraged  in 
this  department  by  a  most  generous  offer  from  Mrs.  Coleman  Du 
Pont  of  the  very  splendid  estate  at  Ardsley-on-the-Hudson,  form- 
erly the  property  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is  hoped  that  means 
will  be  found  for  the  acceptance  of  this  gift  which  would  make 
possible  the  development  of  a  property  highly  useful  to  a  school  of 
landscape  architecture. 

We  have  offered  to  the  public  and  to  our  students  during  the 
past  year  a  number  of  important  exhibitions.  Among  these,  the 
most  notable  was  the  exhibition  of  the  complete  drawings  and 
models  for  Rockefeller  Center.  This  exhibition,  which  was  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Rockefeller  Center  architects, 
occupied  all  the  available  space  in  the  Avery  Library  for  a  period 
of  four  weeks,  and  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors.  Another 
exhibition  of  great  interest  comprised  the  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  section  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  a  fresh  and 
admirable  example  of  the  applications  of  city  planning  principles 
to  this  site.  We  are  indebted  for  this  exhibition  to  a  group  of  archi- 
tects which  included  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  Mr.  Albert  Mayer,  Mr. 
Henry  Churchill,  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici,  and  Mr.  William  Lescaze. 
Another  exhibition  of  interest  was  that  extended  to  us  by  Jules 
Marnus,  an  architect  of  Copenhagen.  It  comprised  a  complete  re- 
view in  photographs  of  the  recent  architecture  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Dr.  Marnus  supplemented  the  exhibition  by  an  interest- 
ing lecture  to  the  public  and  to  our  students.  Still  another  exhibi- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  Baroque  churches  of  Rome,  and  was  or- 
ganized by  Professor  Russell  Hitchcock  of  Wesleyan  University. 

Another  development  during  the  year,  which  has  been  of  special 
satisfaction  to  the  School,  has  been  the  highly  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  Avery  Library  by  the  new  librarian,  Mr.  Talbot  F. 
Hamlin. 
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During  the  academic  year  1933-34,  there  were  registered  in  the 
School  eighty  students  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  four  students  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  architecture,  and  one  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  June,  eighteen  students  were  grad- 
uated with  the  Bachelor's  degree,  one  with  the  M.S.  and  one  with 
the  Ph.D.  There  were  three  graduates  in  University  Extension  with 
the  certificate  of  proficiency  in  architecture. 

The  Perkins  and  Boring  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Paul 
B.  Schechter — graduate  of  June,  1934,  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture— for  his  design  of  a  building  for  the  Institute  of  Urbanism. 
Mr.  Herman  M.  Cohn  was  placed  second  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Neale 
received  third  place  in  the  competition.  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici, 
Messrs.  Harvey  W.  Corbett,  Ralph  Walker,  and  Werner  Hege- 
mann,  generously  gave  their  services  as  a  jury  for  this  judgment. 
The  Alumni  Medal  was  won  by  John  W.  Stedman,  Jr.  The  jury 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Julian  Clarence  Levi,  Francis  A.  Nelson,  and 
Frederick  J.  Woodbridge. 

The  Institute  of  Architects'  Medal  was  awarded  to  John  W. 
Stedman,  Jr.  For  general  proficiency  in  construction  and  design 
throughout  the  course  in  architecture  a  medal  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Architects  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Andre  Halasz. 

The  honorarium  received  by  Mr.  Corbett  for  his  connection  with 
the  School  was  generously  given  to  us  for  scholarships  for  needy 
and  deserving  students. 

The  School  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  by  the  death  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred Fehrenkamp  who  was  for  many  years  the  librarian  of  Avery 
Library,  and  who,  throughout  the  term  of  her  office,  devoted  her- 
self unsparingly  to  the  service  of  the  School  of  Architecture. 

We  announce  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Professor  Lemuel  C. 
Dillenback  who  has  been  for  four  years  Professor  of  Design  in  the 
School  of  Architecture.  Professor  Dillenback  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  staff  of  Syracuse  University. 

Although  Dean  Boring  retired  from  active  service  in  July,  1933, 
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the  loss  of  his  guidance  is  emphasized  by  his  resignation  which  you 
accepted  as  effective  July  1,  1934.  During  his  administration  of  the 
School,  Dr.  Boring  maintained  an  ideal,  both  in  objective  and  in 
methods,  which  we  shall  find  it  hard  indeed  to  maintain  in  years 
to  come. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  Hudnut, 
Dean 

June  30,  1934 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1933-1934. 

This  has  been  a  momentous  year  in  world  journalism.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad  there  have  been  developments  which  have  had  a 
literally  stupendous  influence  on  the  course  of  current  history  and 
which  are  destined  to  be  important  factors  in  public  affairs  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  facts  alone  are  impressive. 

1.  The  destruction  of  one  thousand  newspapers  in  Germany. 

2.  The  expansion  of  Havas  and  Reuters  news  services  in  this 
country  and  in  Latin  America. 

3.  Reuters  transmission  of  commercial  news  by  radio  from  Lon- 
don simultaneously  to  all  world  markets. 

4.  The  expansion  of  the  Italian  and  German  government  infor- 
mation bureaus  at  home  and  in  the  world  news  markets. 

5.  The  inauguration  of  press-radio  news  in  the  United  States  by 
The  Associated  Press;  the  United  Press,  and  International  and 
Universal  News  services  in  cooperation  with  the  National  and 
Columbia  broadcasting  systems. 

6.  The  growth  of  the  United  Press  in  South  America. 

7.  The  appearance  of  polemics  in  the  Russian  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  under  the  U.S.S.R.  government. 

8.  The  expansion  of  international  news  of  governmental  activi- 
ties in  business  and  finance  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  British 
Empire,  Latin  America,  and  Japan. 

9.  The  development  and  expansion  of  The  Associated  Press  as  a 
distributor  of  news  outside  the  United  States. 
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10.  The  successful  insistence  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  be  respected  by  the 
United  States  Government  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act. 

While  this  list  may  read  like  a  series  of  headlines  it  tells  a  simple 
story.  Scientific  developments  and  the  progress  of  the  profession  of 
journalism  combined  with  public  interest  in  economic  conditions 
and  political  ideas  have  made  news  the  sinews  of  world  public 
opinion. 

News  of  events  in  government  and  in  human  relations  at  home 
and  abroad  encircles  the  globe  with  electrical  rapidity.  By  means 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  radio  important  developments  and 
challenging  ideas  enter  our  homes  and  our  minds  from  countries 
and  peoples  everywhere.  Information  as  it  travels  to  us  surmounts 
national  boundaries  and  is  available  to  all  on  an  equal  basis.  News 
makes  all  of  us  inhabitants  of  a  world  community,  subject  to  world 
changes  and  world  ideas.  Day  and  night,  every  second  of  each  day, 
news  travels  from  everywhere  to  the  wires  of  the  great  world  press 
associations.  Within  a  fraction  of  a  second  it  is  available  to  the 
people  wherever  there  is  a  newspaper  or  a  radio  receptive  and  free. 
The  world  is  indeed  not  only  like  a  small  town,  but  the  smallest 
town  is  an  inescapable  part  of  the  world.  International  news  is  the 
most  far-reaching  and  powerful  force  in  modern  civilization. 

News  as  an  international  force  may  extend  or  curtail  nationalism, 
strengthen  or  destroy  democracies,  and  bring  peace  or  war.  That 
fact  is  of  supreme  importance  especially  during  this  period  of  new 
orientation  in  world  affairs  and  of  recovery  and  reconstruction  at 
home.  Specifically,  Mr.  President,  it  presents  a  problem  in  educa- 
tion which  should  be  the  subject  of  a  serious,  determined,  and  con- 
tinuous study  in  French,  British,  and  American  universities  because 
representative  government,  the  freedom  of  religion,  education,  and 
the  individual,  and  the  place  of  liberty  in  international  affairs 
depend  upon  the  continuous  flow  of  uncontrolled  public  informa- 
tion. Neither  liberty  nor  peace  will  be  secure  with  international 
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news  partly  free  and  partly  controlled  because  those  who  can  regi- 
ment the  minds  of  millions  of  people  in  one  or  more  nations  can 
create  fear,  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  animosities  more  powerful  than 
reason,  tradition,  justice,  or  law. 

While  news  itself  is  international  it  is  gathered  and  distributed 
by  two  distinct  groups:  governmental  and  private;  by  two  groups 
representing  two  widely  different  political  philosophies :  national- 
ism and  democracy;  representing  also  two  separate  editorial  poli- 
cies :  control  and  freedom. 

In  one  group  are  the  official  information  services  of  Mussolini 
and  Hitler.  In  the  other  are  the  private  news  services  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  United  Press  Associations,  and  the  International 
and  Universal  News  Services  of  the  United  States,  and  Havas  and 
Reuters  services  of  France  and  Great  Britain  respectively.  In  be- 
tween are  the  news  services  of  Russia  and  Japan  both  wholly  differ- 
ent in  character  and  functions,  but  both  evidencing  a  desire  to 
know,  understand,  and  cooperate  with  the  press  associations  of 
democratic  countries. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  international  news  situation  on  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  world  governments  and  why 
should  a  school  of  journalism  be  concerned  ? 

The  difference  between  journalism  under  national  control  and 
democratic  freedom  may  be  illustrated  in  both  Germany  and  Italy. 
In  these  countries  dictators  determine  what  information  is  to  be 
published  from  abroad  and  about  their  own  countries.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  coordinate  journalism,  radio  broad- 
casting, and  motion  pictures.  While  they  cannot  control  the  flow 
of  national  news  to  foreign  countries  except  by  intimidation  or  by 
the  expulsion  of  offending  correspondents,  they  can  influence  the 
character  of  news  by  public  speeches  and  governmental  activities. 
Both  Mussolini  and  Hitler  are  masters  of  this  art. 

Recently  The  Associated  Press  asked  its  correspondents  in  all 
foreign  countries  to  report  on  the  stream  of  international  news 
printed  in  foreign  dailies.  The  dispatches  of  these  American  re- 
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porters  in  Rome,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  illustrate  how  news  can  be 
used  by  dictators.  From  Rome  came  the  following  account : 

Probably  more  American  news  is  being  used  in  the  Italian  papers  since 

Roosevelt  came  into  power  than  ever  before Even  the  Dillinger  philosophy 

of  slaughter  has  failed  to  disturb  the  predominance  of  the  Rooseveltian  phi- 
losophy of  managed  economy. 

Before  the  crisis  newspapers  used  to  be  hard  put  to  it  to  conceal  their  envy  of 
American  wealth  and  prosperity;  and  now  it  is  equally  hard  for  them  to  keep 
from  offering  advice  to  the  United  States  in  her  adversity.  Fascism,  they  hint, 
is  the  solution. 

Mussolini's  newspaper,  Popolo  D'ltalia  of  Milan,  has  a  special  penchant.  It 
will  print  anything  it  can  get  on  the  declining  birthrate  of  the  United  States. 
II  Duce  holds  this  up  in  scorching  editorials  as  a  horrible  example  to  Italy, 
whose  birthrate  has  also  shown  a  sharp  decline  despite  all  of  the  more-and- 
oftener  babies  propaganda. . . .  One  editorial  recently  was  devoted  to  proving 
that  a  negro  will  one  day  sit  in  the  White  House,  when  white  people  are  no 
longer  born;  another  to  predicting  the  decline  and  fall  of  America. 

A  great  deal  of  American  news,  probably  too  much,  goes  to  Italy  from 
Italian  correspondents  in  London.  .  .  .  There  are  more  American  correspond- 
ents in  Italy  than  there  are  Italian  correspondents  in  America. 

"With  democracy  and  related  subjects  taboo,"  the  Berlin  A.P. 
bureau  reported, 

German  interest  in  American  news  centers  on  what  may  be  called  the  freakish. 
Practically  all  admiration  for  American  life,  as  was  typical  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic,  has  ceased  to  be  with  the  advent  of  the  Nazi  inspired  press  and  its 
philosophy  of  "Germany  for  the  Germans." 

The  tendency  to  ferret  out  the  unusual  creates  a  picture  of  frivolity,  crime 
and  unbalanced  living.  America  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  average  German 
newspaper  of  today  is  a  country  in  which  respectable  citizens  are  at  the  mercy 
of  Dillingers  and  kidnappers  in  general.  They  are  menaced  by  Communists 
and  Jews;  are  a  frightfully  dissatisfied  lot,  with  a  revolution  just  around  the 
corner;  and  in  addition,  they  have  to  put  up  with  the  world's  most  capricious 
weather. 

Having  failed  in  its  early  efforts  to  identify  the  Roosevelt  administration 
with  Fascism,  the  Nazi  press  is  now  content  with  giving  straightforward 
accounts  of  American  economic  measures. 

American  personalities  commanding  interest  in  the  German  press  today  are 
those  identified  with  the  boycott  against  German  goods  and  against  whom 
editorial  venom  can  be  let  loose.  If  Jewish  ancestry  is  suspected,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  Dillinger  story  was  widely  played.  Copious  details  were  supplemented 
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by  editorial  comments  advising  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  sterilization  pro- 
gram like  the  Nazis. 

Discussing  American  football  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  wrote : 

In  the  land  of  unlimited  possibilities,  that  is  in  the  United  States,  it  isn't  at 
all  unusual  to  see  a  mass  of  bleeding  flesh,  stamped  beyond  recognition,  carried 
off  the  field  while  the  spectators,  a  brutal  and  unfeeling  mob,  jeer,  yell  and 
screech.  The  gladiatorial  combats  in  Rome  2000  years  ago  were  tame  in  com- 
parison. 

All  told,  [the  A.  P.  report  concluded]  American  news  served  to  German 
readers  passes  through  a  pretty  fine  Nazi  sieve. 

"Gangster  news  from  America  remains  one  of  Austria's  big 
imports,  despite  the  general  tendency  to  throttle  all  imports  and, 
since  the  advent  of  'authoritary'  governments,  closely  regulate  what 
the  newspapers  are  permitted  to  print,"  the  Vienna  bureau  reported. 

Stories  about  machine-gun  raids  on  banks  and  the  kidnapping  of  million- 
aires always  were  popular  here  but  they  have  an  additional  value  now  of 
being  politically  unobjectionable.  In  fact,  they  are  a  big  help  in  a  difficult 
political  situation.  With  railways  being  blown  up  ail  around  him  the  average 
Austrian  might  get  nervous  but  after  reading  in  his  newspaper  the  latest 
gangster  news  from  the  United  States  he  heaves  a  sigh  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  live  in  a  country  where  life  is  so  precarious.  .  . .  Today  the  tendency  is  to 
emphasize  items  from  the  United  States  which  indicate  that  that  country 
rapidly  is  heading  toward  a  corporate  state  similar  to  the  new  Austria. 

In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria  foreign  news  provides  the  sinews 
for  government  propaganda. 

The  difference  between  the  above  news  conditions  under  dictator- 
ships and  the  free  flow  of  news  in  democratic  countries  may  be 
illustrated  by  (i)  the  news  policy  of  The  Associated  Press  in  Berlin 
and  London;  (2)  by  Reuters  distribution  of  commercial  news  from 
New  York;  (3)  by  the  character  of  American  news  published  in 
Japan;  and  (4)  by  the  United  Press  service  in  Latin  America.  These 
illustrations  could  be  greatly  expanded  by  references  to  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  International  and  Universal  News  Services, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  The  Washington 
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Post,  The  New  Yor\  Times,  the  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune,  the 
New  Yor\  American  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  which 
lead  the  metropolitan  newspapers  of  the  world  in  this  field.  As  an 
annual  report  must  necessarily  be  limited  and  as  this  survey  is  based 
largely  on  the  services  of  the  three  press  associations  having  the 
greatest  number  of  individual  newspaper  members  or  clients,  facts 
about  the  use  of  foreign  news  in  many  countries  and  in  the  metro- 
politan press  of  the  United  States  must  be  eliminated.  All  of  the 
above  newspapers,  however,  receive  the  complete  reports  of  one  or 
more  of  these  press  associations. 

1.  In  July  when  Reichsfuerher  Hitler  delivered  his  memorable 
address  of  justification  before  the  Reichstag  for  the  "purging"  of  the 
Nazi  government,  The  Associated  Press  transmitted  a  three  thou- 
sand-word "running"  story  while  Hitler  was  speaking,  for  its  mem- 
bers publishing  afternoon  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  a  new 
four-thousand-word  "lead"  for  the  morning  newspapers,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  address  containing  approximately  12,500  words. 
The  translation  and  transmission  of  this  address  from  Berlin  by 
cable  to  New  York  was  handled  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than 
was  the  reception  by  radio  and  translation  in  New  York  by  any 
daily  newspaper. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  President  Paul  von  Hindenburg  the 
A.  P.  carried  as  complete  a  report  as  appeared  in  the  German  press. 

The  speed  and  thoroughness  of  the  A.  P.,  foreign  report  is  inter- 
national. For  example  when  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  in 
session  The  Associated  Press  transmits  a  more  complete  account  of 
the  proceedings  for  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  than 
appears  in  any  British  newspaper  with  the  exception  of  those  pub- 
lishing the  verbatim  report. 

2.  New  York  City  today  is  the  greatest  commercial  news  center 
in  the  world.  Each  day  the  commodity,  stock,  and  bond  markets  are 
open  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  quotations  abroad.  Following 
experiments  begun  before  the  World  War  Reuters  developed  a 
system  of  cable-radio  transmission  which  delivers  the  closing  quota- 
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tions  on  cotton  and  other  commodities  simultaneously  in  all  world 
commercial  centers.  In  one  tenth  of  a  second  they  are  known  only 
to  Reuters  men  around  the  world  because  of  a  special  method  of 
radio  transmission.  To  insure  impartial  distribution  in  Bombay 
Reuters  subscribers  are  locked  in  a  room  together  where  they  must 
await  the  appearance  of  the  quotation  on  a  bulletin  board.  When 
the  doors  are  opened  they  are  at  liberty  to  spread  the  report  by 
telephone  to  their  private  offices. 

3.  The  serious  interest  of  Japanese  readers  in  American  news  is 
emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  Tokio  bureau  of  The  Associated 
Press. 

In  Japan  the  Tokio  Asahi  published  President  Roosevelt's  book 
On  Our  Way  as  a  serial. 

Washington  rivals  even  the  nearby  centers  of  the  Orient:  Shanghai,  Peiping, 
Hsinking,  as  sources  of  news  dispatches  that  cause  big  black  headlines,  verti- 
cal lines  of  strange  ideographs,  to  break  out  on  the  main  news  pages  of  the 
shimbun  (newspapers)  of  Nippon. 

The  Japanese  newspaper  editor  or  reader  takes  his  news  from  America 
straight,  a  stiffish,  heavy  draught  composed  of  economics  and  international 
politics,  undiluted  by  the  milk  of  human  interest  and  unsweetened  by  humor 
or  lighter  touch  of  any  kind.  An  occasional  dash  of  sports  or  of  movie  news 
from  Hollywood  provides  the  only  seasoning. 

The  budget  of  American  news  that  finds  its  way  into  the  big  newspapers  of 
Japan,  the  Tokio  Asahi  and  Osaka  Asahi,  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi  and  Osaka 
Mainichi,  two  chains  with  over  two  million  daily  circulation  each,  would 
seem  strangely  onesided  to  one  accustomed  to  the  daily  fare  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States.  The  Constant  Reader  of  the  Asahi  knows  nothing  of  the  mad 
career  of  Dillinger. 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  biggest  American  news  name  for  the  Japanese 
press. . .  .  Most  of  the  President's  messages  are  published  at  length. 

4.  Latin-American  interest  in  foreign  news  is  rivaled  only  by  that 
of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Latin-Amer- 
ican dailies,  however,  according  to  the  United  Press,  print  more 
news  from  the  United  States  than  our  newspapers  publish  about 
South  and  Central  America. 

Before  the  World  War  European  news  agencies  controlled  the 
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world  news  market  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Today 
the  United  Press  sells  its  services  to  daily  newspapers  in  179  foreign 
cities  in  forty-two  countries  or  dependencies.  Before  the  war  Amer- 
ican news  was  reported  for  Brazilian  and  other  Latin-American 
dailies  via  London  or  Paris.  Today  American  news  flows  direct  to 
every  southern  neighbor.  The  two  largest  newspapers  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  La  Nacion  and  La  Prensa,  rank  with  any  news- 
paper in  the  world  in  the  amount  of  foreign  news  printed.  La 
Prensa  alone  receives  from  9,000  to  10,000  cable  words  a  day  from 
the  United  Press.  To  supplement  its  American  and  world  news  the 
United  Press  has  organized  a  provincial  news  service  in  Peru. 

Newspapers  in  every  Latin-American  country  are  hungry  for 
foreign  news.  They  use  all  they  can  get  and  their  cable  sections  are 
usually  limited  only  by  their  pocketbooks.  Their  economic  life 
depends  on  foreign  news.  What  happens  in  the  world's  synthetic 
fertilizer  factories  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  nitrate  miners  of 
Chile's  bleak  northern  desert.  When  Congress  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  scales  down  cotton  production  in  the  United  States,  the 
Argentine  government  sends  bulletins  to  its  Chaco  pioneers  encour- 
aging them  to  grow  cotton  for  the  Chilean  market.  The  importance 
of  economic  news  is  indicated  in  the  following  list  of  quotations, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  regular  Associated  Press  service,  published  in 
La  Nacion  on  a  typical  day : 

Stocks  and  bonds  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Milan,  Berlin,  Madrid, 

Brussels,  Antwerp,  Geneva,  and  Montevideo. 
Foreign  exchange  in  New  York,  London,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Wheat  in  Chicago,  Winnipeg,  Liverpool,  and  Rotterdam. 
Corn  in  Chicago,  Liverpool,  and  Rotterdam. 
Flax  in  Duluth,  Hull,  Calcutta,  and  Amsterdam. 
Oats  in  Chicago  and  London. 
Rye  in  Chicago. 
Linseed  in  Duluth. 
Linseed  oil  in  London. 
Cottonseed  oil  in  New  Orleans. 
Cotton  in  New  Orleans,  Liverpool,  and  New  York. 
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Meat  in  London. 

Hides  in  Chicago. 

Butter  in  London. 

Sugar  in  New  York  and  London. 

Rice  in  London. 

Coffee  in  New  York. 

Cacao  in  New  York  and  London. 

Metals  in  London  and  New  York. 

Minerals  in  New  York. 

Rubber  in  New  York. 

Silk  in  New  York. 

Today  the  free  flow  of  international  news  in  democratic  countries 
provides  the  sinews  of  public  opinion  and  helps  to  keep  it  balanced. 
In  autocratic  countries  where  news  is  used  to  create  governmental 
opinions  public  attention  can  be  focused  on  one  idea  until  the  public 
mind  is  wholly  unbalanced.  In  democratic  countries  where  news 
interests  change  daily,  where  new  facts  and  new  ideas  are  welcomed 
and  sought,  readers  see  the  world  steadily  and  see  it  whole. 

The  fact,  however,  that  attempts  are  made  repeatedly  by  all 
governments  and  by  selfish  private  interests,  financial,  commercial, 
and  military,  to  use  news  to  create  favorable  opinion  forces  the  press 
associations  and  newspapers  of  democratic  countries  to  be  con- 
tinuously vigilant. 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  foreign  editor  of  the  United  Press  Associations, 
states  as  a  result  of  his  experience  that  objective  reporting  and  free- 
dom from  government  or  group  influence  is  becoming  more  univer- 
sal each  day.  The  old  ideal  of  truth  in  the  news  is  the  dominating 
ideal  in  the  leading  foreign  bureaus  of  the  American  newspaper  and 
press  associations  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  ideal  wherever  corres- 
pondents are  free  from  governmental  influence  or  control.  This  Mr. 
Jones  believes  was  brought  about  by  the  efficiency  and  speed  of 
American  reporters  who  have  "profoundly  influenced  newspaper 
work  throughout  the  world." 

"There  are  many  interests  which  would  be  served  by  half-truths," 
Mr.  Jones  said.  "Newspaper  men  all  over  the  world  still  have  to 
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fight  to  get  the  truth.  American  and  American-trained  corres- 
pondents have  a  high  reputation  in  this  respect  and  one  of  the 
results  of  their  efforts  is  the  increasing  acceptability  of  their  product 
abroad.  Good  newspaper  work  transcends  the  boundaries  of 
nationalism." 

Every  experienced  correspondent  knows  and  understands  what 
obstacles  have  to  be  overcome  to  obtain  the  truth  about  international 
relations.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  research  by  the  International 
Association  of  Journalists  Accredited  to  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
their  first  study  of  news  in  its  relation  to  peace  the  correspondents' 
report  concluded  with  these  questions  and  observations : 

Was  or  was  not  the  period  which  has  the  most  evil  name  for  false  news 
precisely  the  period  of  the  World  War  when  governments  enjoyed  the  greatest 
control  of  the  press  and  journalists  were  the  least  free? 

Is  or  is  not  the  general  standard  of  the  press,  and  especially  its  accuracy  and 
its  tone  in  dealing  with  international  affairs,  the  highest  where  it  is  the  most 
free  and  financially  self-supporting,  where  it  is  most  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional journalists? 

Have  or  have  not  these  standards  risen  where  freedom  of  access  to  the  news 
has  increased  ? 

For  us,  there  can  be  no  hesitation.  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  assurance 
that  the  problem  of  false  news  can  be  solved  by  negative  attempts  to  punish 
those  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  themselves  the  victims  of  an  unsound 
system.  There  is  every  assurance  that  it  lies  in  positively  freeing  the  fertile 
elements  and  basic  forces  that  make  for  truth.  The  problem  of  false  news  is  a 
problem  not  of  restricting  but  of  liberating  the  press. 

This  search  for  truth,  together  with  the  growing  opinion  of 
journalists  that  continuity  of  information  is  of  greater  editorial 
value  than  sensation,  and  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  relation 
of  news  to  public  opinion  in  world  affairs  is  creating  a  new  philoso- 
phy in  journalism.  This  is  a  wholesome  and  encouraging  develop- 
ment particularly  in  democratic  countries  which  must  depend  upon 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  accuracy,  fairness  and  justice  in  their 
competition  with  the  efficiency  and  control,  centralization,  and  sub- 
sidies of  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  Communist  countries. 

This  search  for  truth  requires  eternal  editorial  vigilance,  espe- 
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daily  in  the  development  of  "diplomatic  journalism"  which  DeWitt 
Mackenzie,  executive  assistant  in  charge  of  the  A.  P.  foreign  service, 
foresees  as  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  international  rela- 
tions. In  this  development  the  School  of  Journalism  must  participate 
if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  the  University 
and  to  the  profession  it  seeks  to  serve.  "Newspapers  are  no  greater 
than  the  men  who  make  them,"  said  Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  editor  of  the 
Newark^  (New  Jersey)  Evening  News,  "and  that  is  why  journalism 
will  ever  need  more  intelligent  and  better  trained  personnel  as  its 
duties  and  its  responsibilities  grow." 

During  the  academic  year,  by  invitation  of  the  Paul  Block 
Foundation  of  Yale  University,  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  I  outlined  for  editorial  consideration  and  criticism  the 
above  philosophy  of  journalism  in  its  relation  to  governments  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  idea  that  the  free,  full  flow  of  international 
news  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  peace  was  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation. As  Secretary  of  State  Hull  mentioned  the  subject  in  his 
address  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  The  Associated  Press  and  as 
Secretary  of  War  Dern  warned  editors  to  decide  whether  they  will 
be  warmakers  or  peacemakers,  I  will  include  in  this  report  a  transla- 
tion of  a  section  of  my  proposal  as  it  appeared  in  ]ourncdisten  of 
Copenhagen  and  a  letter  from  Clarence  K.  Streit,  League  of  Nations 
correspondent  of  The  New  Yor}{  Times  and  former  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Correspondents  Accredited  to  the 
League. 

Under  the  heading  "Liberty  of  the  Press  and  World  Peace"  the 
following  article  appeared  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Danish 
editors : 

The  press  is  the  anchorline  of  democracy,  said  the  Dean  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Journalism.  ...  By  democracy  the  Americans  mean  simply 
an  order  of  society  which  does  not  favor  manufacturers  who  make  shirts  of  a 
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certain  color.  Liberalism  and  freedom,  in  other  words.  This  only  as  a  bit  of 
information  in  passing. 

Dean  Ackerman  continued.  . .  ."By  disseminating  the  news  and  explaining 
political  tendencies  the  press  has  created  a  common  national  and  local  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  opinions  and  for  debate.  It  has  contributed  to  the  creation 
of  public  opinion  and  has  also  made  this  opinion  clear  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  readers.  .  .  .  We  have  in  the  United  States  today  something  that 
approaches  a  Parliament  of  the  Press. 

"In  Russia,  Germany  and  Italy  the  press  is  controlled  by  the  administration; 
in  Paris,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  manufacturers  of  arms;  in  Japan, 
Spain  and  practically  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America  by  military  and  politi- 
cal censors;  in  England  to  a  great  extent  by  the  aristocracy;  in  Central  Europe 
and  in  China  .  .  .  with  few  exceptions  ...  by  the  governments,  censors  or 
foreign  subsidiaries.  The  map  of  the  world  is  today  colored  black  by  prohibi- 
tions directed  against  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  of  convocation,  and  religious  worship.  Liberty,  in  the  Latin  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense  of  the  term,  is  restricted  everywhere  except  in  England,  Australia, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Switzerland,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  New  Zealand.  In  these  countries  the  press  is  either  'a  voice  of  the 
people'  or,  as  in  England,  receptive  to  public  opinion. 

"I  present  this  picture  of  journalism  in  the  world,  because  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  peace 
among  the  nations.  I  present  it  before  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
tonight,  because  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  American  press  to  recommend  and 
to  support  a  new  American  foreign  policy. 

"That  there  is  a  connection  between  liberty  and  peace  is  evident.  The  most 
important  nations  of  those  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  today  are 
Germany,  Japan,  France,  Italy  and  Russia.  In  all  these  countries  the  press  is 
controlled  by  militarists  who  have  power  to  declare  war  or  to  bring  about  a 
declaration  of  war. 

"The  most  important  nations  of  those  which  today  desire  peace  are  Great 
Britain  with  her  Dominions,  the  five  small  but  free  European  nations,  and  the 
United  States.  In  all  these  countries  the  press  is  free  from  censorship  or  control 
by  the  respective  governments.  These  are  the  facts.  It  is  therefore  a  question  of 
what  the  facts  show  and  of  what  we  must  (can)  do,  if  we  as  a  free  people  wish 
to  keep  out  of  a  new  war,  or  if  we  desire  that  world  peace  shall  be  a  reality 
instead  of  a  seemingly  unattainable  ideal. 

".  .  .  American  journalists  in  foreign  countries  know  from  experience  .  .  . 
and  as  a  result  of  daily  contact  with  realities  in  the  large  cities  of  the  world 
.  .  .  that  war  follows  upon  censorship  of  the  press,  just  as  surely  as  night 
follows  upon  day.  (Literally:  dark  follows  upon  light.) 

"Since  this  is  the  situation,  and  since  there  in  any  case  is  a  direct  connection 
between  the  freedom  of  the  news  service  and  peace,  are  we  doing  the  right 
thing  when  we  as  American  journalists  tolerate  foreign  control  of  news  that 
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is  designated  for  the  United  States?  Shall  liberty  of  the  press  here  apply  only 
to  our  own  local  and  national  problems  ?  Are  we  to  tolerate  the  unwritten  laws 
of  European  secret  diplomacy  which  state  that  the  press  is  a  danger  unless  it 
is  muzzled  (bound)?  Are  we  to  tolerate  that  military  fanatics  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Japan  or  Russia  are  preparing  the  scene  for  a  new  war,  and  are 
doing  it  by  means  of  a  censored  news  service  which  moulds  public  opinion 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  administrative  officials  and  militarists?  Is  the 
American  press  capable  of  defending  its  international  news  service,  hampered 
or  influenced  by  dictators,  militarists  or  diplomats  who  attend  the  peace  con- 
ferences in  order  to  place  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  peace?  Has  not  the 
time  arrived  when  the  United  States  press  ought  to  demand  (ask  for)  com- 
plete liberty  with  regard  to  international  negotiations  ...  at  least  when  the 
United  States  is  a  participant?  Ought  we  not  simply  demand  that  the  Amer- 
ican press  be  informed  without  restrictions  of  any  \ind  in  the  case  of  such 
negotiations? 

"Let  us  suppose  that  before  the  next  conference  involving  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  the  United  States'  Secretary  of  State  proclaims  that  the  American 
delegates  will  be  given  the  same  liberty  to  divulge  what  they  know  of  the 
discussions  of  the  conference  that  the  administration  in  Washington  under 
Roosevelt  has  permitted  with  regard  to  internal  American  news.  Imagine  the 
influence  of  such  a  proclamation  upon  world  politics.  The  news  would  soon 
be  able  to  work  against  the  propaganda  for  war." 

The  exclusion  of  France  from  the  list  of  countries  where  liberty 
is  not  restricted  by  governments  brought  the  following  personal 
letter  from  Mr.  Streit.  It  is  included  here  because  it  expresses  the 
opinion  of  an  experienced  and  farsighted  American  journalist  and 
also  because  the  New  York  correspondents  of  Havas,  he  Petit 
Parisien  and  Ulntransigeant  believed  that  I  was  unfair  to  the  press 
of  France.  Mr.  Streit,  of  course,  did  not  know  of  their  concern. 

Geneva,  Switzerland 
April  14, 1934 
Dear  Ackerman, 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  broadcast  of  Feb.  23  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  Needless  to  say  you  have  my  warm  applause  on  the  basic  idea. 
Warmer,  indeed,  than  you  may  imagine  until  I  add  that  I  am  doing  a  book 
on  the  grand  question  of  the  old-fashioned  freedom  and  its  latest  autocratic 
enemies,  in  which  you  will  find  we  have  been  thinking  along  some  similar 
lines. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  your  statement  that  surprised,  even  astonished 
me,  and  by  which  I  think  you  needlessly  weaken  your  case.  I  mean  your 
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exclusion  of  France  from  the  countries  where  "Liberty  in  Latin  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  form"  still  obtains.  I  would  say  that  there  is  certainly  as  much  freedom 
in  all  respects  in  France  as  in  any  of  the  countries  you  name,  and  particularly 
as  much  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  In  fact,  France  in  my  opinion  is 
the  great  bulwark  of  this  freedom  on  the  European  continent  today:  Let 
France  renounce  les  Droits  de  I'Homme  she  did  so  much  to  establish  on  that 
continent  and,  believe  me,  there  won't  be  much  left  of  that  freedom  anywhere, 
not  only  in  the  small  democracies  but  thereafter  in  England  and  thereafter 
with  us. 

All  I  can  find  in  your  speech  to  explain  the  exclusion  is  the  statement  that 
the  press  "in  Paris  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions  (is  controlled)  by 
manufacturers  of  war  materials."  I  know  that  statement  is  often  made;  I  am 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  I  believe  it  is  exaggerated.  How 
do  you  reconcile  it  with  the  fact,  for  which  I  can  vouch,  that  the  French 
government  for  years  has  taken  a  far  stronger  line  here  in  favor  of  abolishing 
or  strictly  controlling  private  manufacture  of  armaments  than  ours  or  the 
British?  We  and  the  British  have  long  been  the  main  obstacles  to  anything 
beyond  a  little  publicity  being  done  in  this  field — and  neither  of  us  have  yet 
ratified  a  treaty  we  signed  in  1925  to  this  effect,  though  France  has.  We  have 
made  some  progress  with  Roosevelt,  but  not  the  British.  I  have  reported  this 
subject  in  The  Times  whenever  it  came  in  the  news,  and  written  there  a 
couple  of  special  articles.  Has  such  information  generally  been  published  in 
the  American  press?  If  not,  why  not?  I  ask  for  information,  not  to  imply  the 
sinister.  But  we  need  to  remember  that  since  the  Shearer  affair  our  press  has 
the  reputation  in  Europe  of  being  in  the  hands  of  the  munition  makers.  Per- 
sonally, I  give  far  more  weight  to  the  stupid  than  to  the  sinister  in  all  these 
things. 

I  didn't  mean  to  go  that  far  into  this  relatively  minor  point,  and  I  won't 
develop  the  point  that  the  Paris  press  is  not  only  not  the  French  press  but  it  is 
the  most  influential  part  of  it  only  to  Parisians  and  foreigners:  The  country  for 
years  has  always  gone  the  other  way  and  voted  more  with  the  provincial  press. 

The  main  point,  it  seems  to  me,  concerns  the  definition  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  country  enjoys  freedom  of  the 
press  by  the  present  standards  when  any  one  can  start  a  newspaper  and  publish 
in  it  anything  he  wants  (within  the  libel  limits)  no  matter  how  many  news- 
papers may  be  bought  or  controlled  in  one  way  or  another,  openly  or  hiddenly, 
by  this  or  that  interest.  If  you  accept  that  definition,  then  you  will  surely  agree 
that  the  French  are  as  free  as  we  are,  basically.  When  one  goes  on  into  lesser 
things  one  can  argue  our  press  is  freer  or  better  in  certain  respects,  but  one  can 
argue  the  French  press  is  freer  or  better  in  other  respects,  and  the  English  in 
others. 

Ever  since  there  was  Communism  (or  almost)  there  has  been  a  Communist 
daily  in  Paris — and  certainly  I'Humanite  does  not  take  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment, nor  is  it  censored.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Socialist  Populaire.  Since 
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when  have  we  had  a  Communist  daily?  I  wonder  how  much  practical  free- 
dom we  would  allow  a  daily  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  and 
establish  a  monarchy,  as  V Action  Francaise  has  been  doing  for  twenty  years. 
I  have  never  seen  more  violent  attacks  on  any  government  than  its  attacks  on 
all  kinds  of  French  republican  governments.  I  cite  the  extremes — for  they 
prove  the  freedom — but  the  freedom  is  general.  Pertinax  is  a  much  more 
acute  critic  of  most  French  governments  than  most  of  our  governments  have 
to  suffer — who  would  you  call  his  American  parallel?  I've  never  heard  him 
complain  of  lack  of  freedom  in  France.  There  are  French  papers  which  are 
usually,  though  not  always,  friendly  to  the  administration,  just  as  with  us, 
but  the  papers  of  the  real  opposition  are  certainly  not  controlled  by  the 
government — and  France  has  had  no  landslide  elections  as  we  and  the  British 
have  had  since  the  war. 

Another  thing  seems  to  me  important  for  freedom  of  the  press;  the  practical 
possibility  of  using  one's  freedom  to  start  a  new  paper.  I  don't  know  how 
many  papers  have  been  killed  in  the  States,  but  I  don't  recall  any  genuinely 
new  ones  that  have  been  started  in  New  York  since  the  war  except  tabloids, 
and  two  of  these  were  backed  by  outside  papers  or  chains.  I  don't  see  anything 
to  compare  with  the  new  papers  launched  in  the  same  period  in  Paris: 
Ouotidien,  Ami  du  Peuple,  Paris-Soir,  Le  Jour,  etc.  Do  you  think  we  really 
have  a  freer  press  when  in  Chicago  you  must  choose  between — how  many 
papers  now  are  left  there,  anyway? — while  in  Paris  with  the  same  population 
you  have  fifty  and  can  buy  for  a  nickel  half-a-dozen  papers  giving  you  at 
least  four  radically  different  views  on  nearly  everything? 

I  could  write  another  long  letter  criticizing  the  French  press,  but  my  only 
aim  now  is  to  explain  briefly  why  I  think  you  have  been  led  into  very  serious 
error.  If  the  American  press  has  been  spreading  the  idea  that  the  French  no 
longer  enjoy  freedom,  all  I  can  say  is  that  our  own  doorstep  seems  to  need 
attention,  for  then  we  are  not  getting  accurate  news  on  the  subject. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  free  countries  must  stick  together,  but  I  certainly 
see  no  reason  to  leave  out  France,  and  every  reason  to  include  her  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  others  you  name. 

Incidentally  I  would  not  agree  with  you  in  including  either  France  or 
Russia  with  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  as  nations  threatening  world  peace 
today.  The  last  three,  yes,  but  if  one  includes  France  and  Russia  I  think  one 
must  also  include  just  as  much  (though  for  a  different  set  of  reasons)  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  Although  I  think  each  of  these  four  is  by  some  of 
its  active  or  passive  policies  contributing  to  the  danger  of  war,  and  that  the 
three  great  democracies  are,  by  their  failure  to  stand  together  for  peace  and 
law  and  order,  doing  far  more  to  bring  on  war  than  are  the  autocracies,  yet 
I  would  not  say  that  any  of  them  are  threatening  peace,  nor  that  Russia  is.  I 
would  say  that  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  are  basically  for  settling  things  by 
war,  and  the  other  four  are  all  more  (though  none  100  per  cent)  on  the  side 
of  building  up  a  system  of  settling  things  by  law.  There  is  no  virtue  or  vice  in 
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it;  it  is  simply  a  case  of  the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  My  sympathies  are  on  the 
side  of  those  who  stand  for  international  law  and  order,  no  matter  what  their 
reason,  because  I  believe  its  development  is  the  only  salvation  of  all  seven 
powers,  and  everyone  else. 

I'm  all  for  the  free  flow  of  news,  but  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  put  too  much 
faith  in  the  United  States  government  doing  much  to  help  that  in  any  inter- 
national conference.  I  have  had  as  much  experience  as  most  correspondents 
with  our  government  in  conferences,  and  believe  me  its  record  is  pretty  bad. 
We  began  well  with  Wilson  and  started  the  ball  rolling,  but  after  we  went 
isolationist  we  went  secretive  too,  for  the  government  had  to  hide  everything 
it  was  doing  over  here  as  much  as  possible  from  its  own  press  and  citizens. 
Naturally  the  hush-hush  has  been  the  worst  here  in  Geneva  for  it  was  because 
of  rejection  of  the  League  that  the  Republicans  had  to  invent  all  this  backdoor 
stuff.  I  could  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  on  it.  I've  done  something  as  President  of 
our  Association  here  to  get  international  meetings  opened  to  the  press,  but 
never  did  I  get  any  help  from  the  U.  S.  government  or  its  delegates.  The 
League  and  its  officials  (including  especially  men  like  Henderson  as  President 
of  the  Disarmament  Conference)  have  helped  us  far  more  than  any  govern- 
ment in  improving  the  freedom  of  the  news,  and  among  the  governments,  the 
French  and  British  are  more  deserving  of  thanks  than  ours.  I  have  often 
attended  press  conferences,  confidential  and  quote  or  semi-quote,  given  by 
British  and  French  delegates;  I  have  rarely  seen  at  the  conferences  of  the 
American  delegates  any  foreigners,  and  when  there  are  some  invited  our 
people  usually  make  a  little  set  speech  and  shut  up  like  clams.  Things  have 
been  improving  lately  where  Bob  Pell  is  on  the  job,  but  we  are  only  catching 
up  with  a  procession.  As  for  the  news  our  delegates  usually  give  us,  it  is 
standing  source  of  complaint  by  all  our  European  correspondents  at  all  the 
conferences  I've  attended.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  them  say  they  get  much 
more  news,  and  more  accurate  and  less  colored  news,  from  the  Europeans 
than  from  our  own  people.  I  am  in  a  position  where  I  have  to  deal  with 
multilateral  controversy  most  of  the  time  and  where  I  have  to  have,  and  do 
have,  a  great  variety  of  national  news  sources.  In  my  experience,  the  most 
reliable  and  generally  best  news  sources  in  this  field  are  by  all  odds  the 
experienced  international  officials  (both  here  and  at  Basle)  regardless  of  their 
nationality,  and  the  experienced  "diplomatic"  correspondents  of  various 
nationalities.  Among  the  government  people,  I  have  found  the  French  gener- 
ally to  be  the  best — less  secretive,  less  propagandish,  more  realistic  and  above 
all  more  clear-headed  and  precise  and  concrete.  I'm  not  talking  about  the  news 
that  is  printed,  but  the  news  that  forms  the  raw  material  with  which  every 
correspondent  works — the  mass  of  conflicting,  confirming  and  supplementary 
data,  public,  exclusive,  confidential,  etc.,  upon  which  he  bases  his  cable  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  if  he  is  free.  Most  journalists,  I  find,  want  to  be  accurately 
informed  themselves,  however  little  they  may  be  able  to  inform  accurately 
their  readers,  and  those  that  are  worth  their  salt  mistrust  all  governmental 
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people,  including  their  own,  when  seeking  to  get  not  the  government's  view 
but  a  factual  account  of,  say,  a  secret  meeting.  That  is  why  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  comparing  of  notes  among  correspondents  of  different  nationalities. 

A  thing  that  has  struck  me  in  conferences  is  that  the  correspondents  who 
come  with  the  delegation  from  Washington  are  generally  much  less  independ- 
ent of  the  delegation  than  the  American  correspondents  abroad  are.  They 
sometimes  seem  as  docile  and  trusting  and  spoon-fed  as  the  governmental 
press  in  France  and  Britain. 

One  of  the  worst  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  news,  I  believe,  is  lack  of 
good  confidential  contact  between  many  correspondents  and  many  foreign 
delegations — (not  that  contact  with  the  home  delegation  couldn't  be  im- 
proved). It  is  not  enough  to  get  the  home  government's  view  freely  on  any 
international  question,  one  must  get  the  other  sides  and  present  them  as 
fairly  and  sympathetically  if  there  is  to  be  the  mutual  understanding  that 
peace  requires.  And  each  government  needs  not  only  to  make  itself  clear  to  its 
own  press,  but  to  the  correspondents  of  the  other  countries  involved.  Our 
delegations  (with  the  bright  exceptions  of  Norman  Davis  and  Bob  Pell)  are 
among  the  most  backward  in  this  respect.  Anything  you  can  do  to  get  our 
governmental  people  to  be  more  receptive  and  friendly  to  foreign  journalists 
will  be  very  much  to  everyone's  benefit.  The  more  generous  we  are  in  this 
respect,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  our  correspondents  to  improve  their  contacts 
with  other  governments  and  delegations. 

I  meant  to  write  only  a  few  words — but  look  what  happens  when  one  starts 
talking  shop!  I've  got  things  all  out  of  balance,  for  I've  given  all  my  space  to 
things  on  which  we  differ  and  thus,  I  fear,  given  the  impression  that  I  write  in 
a  criticising  spirit — when  the  opposite  is  true. 

With  best  regards, 

Clarence  Streit. 

Confident  that  the  American  newspaper  viewpoint  of  freedom 
of  news  at  international  conferences  will  be  recognized  eventually 
by  all  democratic  countries  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Streit  for  permis- 
sion to  publish  a  personal  letter.  Today  "diplomatic  journalism"  is 
far  in  advance  of  political  diplomacy  just  as  public  opinion  on 
foreign  affairs  in  the  leading  democracies  of  the  world  is  in  advance 
of  governmental  action. 

While  the  trend  of  governmental  policies  at  home  and  abroad 
has  been  toward  nationalism  the  trend  of  journalism  has  been  inter- 
national. Today  Communist,  Fascist,  Nazi,  and  New  Deal  political 
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philosophies  and  economic  plans  meet  and  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional news  offices.  News  of  world  interest  and  world  importance 
leaps  frontiers  and  speeds  to  the  press  of  foreign  lands  where  dicta- 
tors are  powerless  and  governments  are  called  to  account.  Public 
officials  by  their  acts  and  their  experiments  have  made  the  world  a 
journalistic  laboratory  wherein  public  policies  are  tested  daily  in 
the  crucible  of  public  opinion.  Nevertheless,  news  in  its  relation  to 
government  and  international  affairs  is  a  subject  upon  which  there 
is  little  factual  knowledge  and  even  less  public  understanding. 
Newspapers  and  press  associations  are  too  occupied  with  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  study  this  problem.  Governments  and  pres- 
sure groups  are  the  only  students  of  the  subject  but  they  approach  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  how  they  can  use  news  for  selfish  purposes. 
What  is  needed  is  a  series  of  serious  worldwide  studies  by  educa- 
tional institutions  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  the 
chief  democracies  of  the  world  which  should  take  the  lead  in  mak- 
ing international  news  not  only  the  sinews  of  public  opinion  but 
the  sinews  of  peace. 

Being  cognizant  of  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  service  to 
the  profession  and  to  education  should  there  not  be  a  clearing  house 
of  information  about  the  press  of  the  world  at  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism? Would  not  a  new  prize  in  international  journalism  for  the 
press  association,  newspaper,  or  individual  correspondent  making 
the  greatest  contribution  annually  to  international  understanding 
be  of  public  value  ? 

Journalism  today  merits  recognition  for  its  service  as  an  educa- 
tional force  in  world  affairs. 

As  the  Pulitzer  Prize  fund  is  already  so  heavily  obligated  by 
commitments  to  prizes  in  journalism  and  letters  would  it  not  be 
feasible  for  the  School  to  seek  a  special  endowment  for  this  purpose, 
an  endowment  adequate  for  the  establishment  of  a  clearing  house, 
so  that  full  information  of  the  press  activities  of  the  world  might  be 
available  upon  which  the  Advisory  Board  could  make  an  award  ? 
Such  a  clearing  house  also  would  be  an  exceptional  laboratory 
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wherein  research  in  news  as  a  factor  in  international  relationships 
might  be  started  in  a  thorough  and  scientific  manner. 

The  work  and  progress  of  graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
in  foreign  news  fields  indicate  the  potential  possibilities  of  further 
education  in  international  journalism.  In  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
South  Africa,  the  Orient,  and  Latin  America  our  graduates  have 
been  participants  in  the  development  of  public  knowledge  of  public 
questions  upon  which  the  relationships  of  governments,  finance, 
and  business  depend  for  both  their  peaceful  and  practical  progress. 

The  services  of  several  of  our  graduates  in  this  field  have  been 
noteworthy,  especially  the  work  of  Dr.  Maynard  Owen  Williams, 
'16,  foreign  editor  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine;  Joseph  L. 
Jones,  '22,  foreign  editor  of  the  United  Press;  Hollington  Kong 
Tong,  '13  of  the  China  Press,  Shanghai;  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  '16,  of 
the  Berlin  bureau  of  The  New  Yor\  Times;  John  Elliot,  '21,  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  New  YorJ{  Herald  Tribune;  H.  R.  Knicker- 
bocker, '21,  foreign  correspondent  of  the  International  News  Serv- 
ice; Johannes  M.  H.  Viljoen,  '24,  editor  of  Nasionale  Vers  Bep\  of 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa;  Charles  M.  Meister,  '24,  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  Vienna;  Robert  H.  Best,  '22,  of  the  United  Press  in 
Vienna ;  Harry  R.  Flory,  '22,  of  the  United  Press  in  London ;  George 
E.  Sokolsky,  '17,  writer  on  Far  Eastern  politics;  Eleanor  A.  Ray,  '27, 
of  the  Paris  Herald;  Albion  H.  Ross,  '31,  of  the  Berlin  bureau  of 
The  New  Yor\  Times;  Joseph  B.  Phillips,  '21,  of  the  Rome  bureau 
of  the  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune,  and  Frank  R.  Kelley,  '32,  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Paris  Herald. 

During  the  past  two  years  as  we  have  endeavored  to  give  emphasis 
to  foreign  affairs  in  our  curriculum,  we  have  had  Pulitzer  traveling 
Scholars  studying  in  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  Latin  America.  Their 
monthly  reports  have  been  used  in  our  classroom  work,  while  the 
articles  they  have  written  have  been  published  in  The  New  Yor\ 
Times,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Washington  Post,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Current  History,  Editor  &  Publisher,  etc. 

The  academic  year  1933-34  was  one  of  increasing  foreign  con- 
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tacts.  Peter  F.  Kihss,  Emanuel  R.  Freedman,  and  Samuel  Lubelsky 
sent  reports  from  both  the  storm  centers  and  the  peace  centers  of 
three  continents — from  Rome,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Moscow,  London,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Mexico  City,  and  Lima.  This  winter  we  shall  have  correspondence 
from  Japan  and  China  as  well  as  Europe. 

In  addition,  three  members  of  our  staff  studied  in  Germany  and 
Austria  this  summer.  Two,  Professor  Reginald  Coggeshall  and  Mr. 
John  S.  Hamilton,  were  guests  of  the  Vereinigung  Carl  Schurz  in 
Berlin,  while  another  staff  member,  Mr.  Howard  P.  Jones,  '21, 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  International  Union  of  Cities  at  Lyons, 
France,  and  studied  municipal  problems  in  Germany  on  a  grant 
from  the  Oberlaender  Trust. 

Three  recent  graduates,  Claude  O.  Witze,  Hannah  Fried,  and 
Marguerite  H.  Mallory  of  the  Class  of  1933,  received  from  the 
Lafayette  Centenary  Committee  scholarships  to  study  in  France. 
They  were  guests  of  Miss  Anne  Morgan  and  Dr.  M.  Therese 
Bonney,  to  whom  the  School  is  indebted  for  this  opportunity. 

In  a  very  definite  manner  the  School  is  extending  its  international 
relationships,  which  should  be  and  will  be  expanded  in  the  future 
because  journalism  in  international  affairs  is  destined  to  be  of  in- 
creasing importance. 

In  his  Foreword  to  the  volume  of  selections  from  Alexander 
Hamilton's  writings,  recently  published  by  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  Mr.  Elihu  Root  remarks  that  "the  United  States  is  at  the 
threshold  of  a  very  serious  discussion  upon  matters  materially  affect- 
ing our  system  of  government  and  our  social  organization,"  and 
that  "our  future  social  organization  and  the  permanence  of  the 
national  union  may  be  at  stake."  Mr.  Root's  statement  gives  one 
more  indication  of  the  increasing  obligation  of  newspapers  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  interpret  public  affairs.  A  reflection  of  that  obligation 
may  be  seen  in  the  establishment  by  the  School  of  Journalism,  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review,  of  The  Independent  journal  of  Columbia 
University  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Herbert  Brucker.  This 
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paper  is  an  adaptation  to  modern  conditions  of  the  Independent 
Journal,  the  New  York  newspaper  of  post-Revolutionary  days 
which  first  published  the  Federalist  papers  of  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  Jay.  A  four-page  paper  published  twice  a  month,  it  follows  the 
format  and  typography  of  the  original  as  closely  as  possible.  As  its 
prototype  devoted  itself  through  the  Federalist  to  the  public  affairs 
of  its  day,  so  the  present  Independent  Journal  has  sought,  through 
the  medium  of  a  new  Federalist  column  and  through  other  articles, 
to  publish  the  comments  of  Columbia  scholars  upon  contemporary 
public  affairs. 
In  commenting  on  the  first  issue  the  Boston  Herald  said : 

"The  idea  is  good.  With  the  eminent  men  of  the  Columbia  faculty 
to  draw  upon  there  is  reason  to  feel  that  the  new  Federalist  will 
furnish  opinions  of  permanent  value."  This  prediction  appears  to 
have  been  borne  out  by  the  reception  accorded  succeeding  issues. 
Articles  written  by  Columbia  authorities  were  commented  on  by 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Independent  Journal 
also  stimulated  editorial  discussion  in  the  press.  Conspicuous 
examples  were  a  leading  editorial  in  The  New  Yor\  Times  devoted 
to  an  article  by  Professor  John  M.  Chapman  on  the  Roosevelt  gold 
policy,  and  another  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  commenting  on  a 
survey  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Economists'  National  Com- 
mittee on  Monetary  Policy. 

For  some  months,  [the  Post-Dispatch  observed]  "conflicting  statements 
issued  by  economists  either  supporting  or  opposing  the  administration's  mone- 
tary policy  have  succeeded  only  in  confusing  the  public  mind. 

Now,  however,  it  is  possible  to  tell  where  a  considerable  body  of  academic 
opinion  lies.  The  Independent  Journal  of  Columbia  University  has  circulated 
a  questionnaire  on  monetary  issues,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Economists' 
National  Committee  on  Monetary  Policy,  and  has  made  public  the  replies 
received  from  850  economists  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  Independent 
Journal  has  played  fair  in  publishing  both  the  hard-money  and  the  soft-money 
replies. 

Cognizant  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  classroom  work  of  the 
School  in  constant  contact  with  the  profession  we  had  the  coopera- 
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tion  of  many  distinguished  men  and  active  newspaper  editors  and 
writers  in  a  special  lecture  course  on  "Journalism  in  Public  Affairs." 
Those  who  addressed  the  students  and  who  merit  recognition  in 
this  report  for  their  services,  without  receiving  either  an  honorarium 
or  expenses,  follow:  Poul  Graae,  financial  editor  and  political  cor- 
respondent of  Politi\en,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Colonel  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  publisher,  The  Chicago  Tribune;  H.  R.  Knicker- 
bocker, foreign  correspondent,  International  News  Service;  Her- 
man Bernstein,  editor  and  former  Minister  to  Albania;  James  E. 
Abbe,  author  and  photographer;  John  K.  Boeing  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company;  Allen  Raymond,  president  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  (1933);  F.  E.  Kenny,  editor,  Argus,  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York;  Philip  Hochstein,  editor,  Long  Island  Daily 
Press;  Haddon  Ivins,  editor,  Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City,  New 
Jersey;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor,  Editor  &  Publisher;  Dr.  Maynard 
Owen  Williams,  foreign  editor,  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine; Paul  Mallon,  Washington  correspondent;  Paul  Block,  pub- 
lisher, Paul  Block  newspapers;  Miles  W.  Vaughn,  former  Tokio 
correspondent,  United  Press  Associations;  Robert  Cromie,  pub- 
lisher, The  Vancouver  Sun;  Paul  Fredericksen,  of  The  New  Yor\ 
Times,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild;  George  E. 
Sokolsky,  author;  Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth,  music  critic;  Roy  A. 
Roberts,  managing  editor,  the  Kansas  City  Star;  Governor  John 
Gilbert  Winant  of  New  Hampshire;  William  Allen  White,  pub- 
lisher, the  Emporia  (Kansas)  Gazette;  and  William  H.  Harrison, 
'32,  assistant  editor,  the  Hornell  (New  York)  Tribune-Times. 

To  Dr.  Alexander  Woollcott  and  the  following  Associated  Press 
representatives:  W.  F.  Brooks,  Charles  E.  Honce,  Wilson  Hicks, 
Milton  Caniff,  and  DeWitt  Mackenzie  the  School  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  two  lecture  courses  which  brought  to  the  classrooms 
facts,  experience,  and  inspiration,  contributions  to  education  in 
journalism  which  merit  permanent  publication  in  book  form  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession. 

To  the  list  of  scholarships  open  to  students  of  the  School  Mrs. 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  established  a  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  scholar- 
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ship  in  memory  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Omaha  (Nebraska)  World- 
Herald,  former  United  States  Senator  and  American  statesman. 
Residents  of  Nebraska  and  graduates  of  Nebraska  universities  and 
colleges  who  will  benefit  by  a  year  of  study  in  Columbia  University 
are  eligible  for  the  $1,000  annual  stipend.  The  first  recipient  will  be 
William  McGafnn,  of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  School  of  Journalism,  who  was  selected  by  our 
Faculty  from  a  list  of  twenty-nine  candidates,  whose  educational 
qualifications  were  of  the  highest  character. 

The  death  of  Professor  Allen  Sinclair  Will  marked  the  end  of  a 
life  of  distinguished  service  in  the  professions  of  journalism  and 
education.  As  an  editor  and  a  teacher  he  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  standards  and  practices  of  journalism  both  at  Columbia 
and  Rutgers  Universities. 

Our  policy  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  to  relate  our  work 
to  journalism  in  public  affairs.  Our  purpose  was  two-fold,  to  provide 
our  students  with  as  complete  an  education  in  journalism  and  in 
government  as  was  academically  possible  and  secondly,  to  advance 
our  educational  program  in  the  direction  of  a  graduate  school  of 
journalism. 

Two  years  ago  my  annual  report  dealt  with  the  educational 
aspects  of  this  policy.  Last  year  the  services  and  responsibilities  of 
the  press  in  national  affairs  were  examined  in  their  relation  to  our 
plans.  During  the  present  year  the  problems  and  duties  of  the  press 
in  local  government  were  discussed  at  meetings  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, as  were  the  other  subjects,  so  that  we  might  benefit  by  the 
recommendations  and  criticisms  of  educators  and  editors.  This  year 
I  have  dealt  with  the  international  aspects  of  news,  concluding 
thereby  the  trilogy  which  will  form  the  foundation  for  our  curricu- 
lum and  research  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
Dean 

September  24, 1934 
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SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION  FIGURES  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM,  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1933-34 


B.S.  CANDIDATES 

NON-MATRICULATED 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

10 

5 

29 

12 

5 

2 

Total            15 

4i 

7 

Grand  Total  63 

Of  the  15  students  in  the  first  professional  year,  8  received  their  academic 
training  at  Columbia  University,  ( 1  at  Barnard,  5  in  Columbia  College,  1  in 
University  Extension,  and  1  at  Seth  Low  Junior  College).  The  remaining  first 
year  students  received  their  training  in  various  universities  and  colleges 
including  the  following:  De  Pauw  University,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  Wellesley  College. 

Students  from  the  following  states  were  in  attendance:  Alabama,  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Washington,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Foreign  countries  represented  were  Argentina, 
China,  and  England. 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year  1933-34. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as  follows: 

i932S3  *933~34 

Seniors 213  170 

Juniors 207  229 

Sophomores 233  243 

Freshmen 262  241 


915  883 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students  we  have  had  87  unclassified 
students  and  33  special  students,  making  a  total  of  1,003  primarily 
registered  in  Barnard  College,  a  decrease  of  40  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard  we  have 
had  37  students  from  Teachers  College  and  118  from  other  parts  of 
the  University  taking  some  courses  with  us.  The  total  registration 
has  thus  been  1,158,  a  number  57  less  than  a  year  ago. 

On  Commencement  Day  200  candidates  were  recommended  by 
Barnard  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared 
with  231  in  1933. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  statistics  that  the  total  registration  of 
the  College  has  been  declining.  The  number  of  students  admitted 
for  the  past  year  was  approximately  normal,  but  a  good  many  with- 
drew, especially  from  the  upper  classes,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to 
help  them  in  their  financial  difficulties. 
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Contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  Residence  Halls  had  a  larger 
population  this  last  year  than  during  the  year  before — a  very  grati- 
fying surprise. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  lost  two  of  its  members  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Frederic  Winthrop  Allen,  who  died  on  November  25,  was 
elected  a  Trustee  on  May  24,  1928.  For  reasons  of  health,  he  was 
not  active  in  Barnard  affairs  during  the  last  few  years.  The  Board 
had  been  hoping  to  enjoy  in  future  the  benefit  of  his  presence  and 
advice,  and  his  death  came  as  a  regretted  loss. 

Mr.  Edward  Wright  Sheldon,  who  died  on  February  14,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  38  years.  He  had  thus  helped  the 
College  grow  from  its  very  small  beginnings  to  its  present  strength. 
Wise  and  experienced  in  all  matters  of  investment,  Mr.  Sheldon 
often  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board. 
To  him  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  part  in  the  safe  conserv- 
ing of  our  resources.  We  shall  greatly  miss  his  devoted  care  of  our 
funds  and  his  friendly  interest  in  the  College. 

Mrs.  Paul  S.  Achilles  (Edith  Mulhall,  1914)  took  office  as  Alum- 
nae Trustee,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Hadley  (Jean  Disbrow,  1907). 
Four  new  Trustees  were  elected  by  the  Board  and  undertook  their 
duties  this  spring:  Mr.  F.  Bayard  Rives,  whose  father,  the  late 
George  L.  Rives,  was  a  member  of  our  Board,  as  well  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University;  Mr.  Frederic  Rhine- 
lander  King;  Mr.  Lindsay  Bradford;  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer 
(Agnes  Ernst,  1907).  The  Board  has  thus  been  greatly  strengthened. 

Professor  Edward  M.  Earle  has  been  absent  on  leave  for  the 
whole  year,  and  Professors  Louise  H.  Gregory,  Tracy  E.  Hazen, 
William  Haller,  Douglas  Moore,  and  George  W.  Mullins  during 
the  Spring  Session. 

Barnard  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  University  profound  grief  at 
the  death  of  our  Director  of  Admissions,  Professor  Adam  Leroy 
Jones.  His  amazingly  wide  knowledge  of  the  educational  system 
of  this  country,  his  wisdom,  his  tact,  his  sound  judgment,  and  par- 
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ticularly  his  constant  interest  in  Barnard  and  readiness  to  give  us 
help,  made  us  wonder  how  we  could  possibly  continue  without  his 
assistance. 

The  only  important  change  in  the  staff  for  next  year  has  been 
the  appointment  of  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Mespoulet,  Agregee 
de  Wniversite,  at  present  Professor  of  French  at  Wellesley  College, 
as  Associate  in  French  at  Barnard.  An  excellent  teacher  and  a 
scholar  of  distinction  in  modern  and  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture, she  will  greatly  strengthen  our  work  in  this  subject.  She  will 
also  be  in  charge  of  the  graduate  work  in  her  special  field.  Made- 
moiselle Mespoulet  was  at  Barnard  as  Visiting  Lecturer  ten  years 
ago,  and  we  are  very  happy  to  welcome  her  back. 

In  spite  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  times,  we  have  been 
able  to  continue  most  of  our  international  work.  Our  undergrad- 
uates have  greatly  enjoyed  the  charming  presence  of  Sheila  Por- 
teous  from  New  Zealand,  who  has  held  one  of  our  International 
Student  Fellowships  this  year.  They  have  been  able  to  raise  money 
for  one  of  these  fellowships  for  next  year,  on  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar  in  our  graduating  class,  Catherine  Strateman,  is 
to  go  abroad  to  study  history  in  London. 

Laura  Smith,  '33,  has  been  studying  in  Madrid  this  year  on  a 
graduate  scholarship  raised  by  our  Spanish  Club.  The  French  Club 
has  been  able  to  continue  its  Paris  Fellowship  for  this  summer,  and 
Nathalie  Drozdoff,  '34,  has  been  chosen  as  the  holder. 

Through  the  help  of  generous  friends,  we  have  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing money  for  our  usual  Geneva  Scholarship  to  send  to  Geneva 
this  summer  Diana  Campbell,  '35,  the  new  Undergraduate  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Trustees  have  established  for  next  year  five  residence  scholar- 
ships for  foreign  students,  through  which  we  expect  to  bring  to 
Barnard  students  from  France,  Norway,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Hun- 
gary. The  presence  of  these  foreign  visitors  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  our  undergraduates. 
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We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Dr.  Margarete  Bieber, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  will  be  with  us  for  the  entire 
academic  year  of  1934-35,  as  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts  and 
Archaeology.  She  will  reside  in  our  guest  suite  in  Hewitt  Hall,  and 
conduct  several  courses  in  classical  archaeology,  in  which  she  is  a 
distinguished  specialist. 

Through  these  Barnard  plans,  as  well  as  through  the  notable 
international  activities  of  our  President  and  our  University,  we  are 
thus  continuing  to  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  intercourse  with 
scholars  of  other  lands.  The  critical  condition  of  international 
affairs  in  the  world  at  large  naturally  stimulates  us  to  even  greater 
efforts  than  before  to  do  what  we  can  to  improve  relations  between 
different  countries.  The  presence  of  our  foreign  visitors  next  year 
will  help  us,  we  expect,  in  our  effort  to  organize  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  peace  movement,  under  a  joint  committee  of  faculty  and 
students.  In  this  general  scheme  we  hope  to  make  a  place  for  every 
group  in  the  college,  conservative,  liberal,  or  radical,  honestly  inter- 
ested in  working  for  peace. 

With  regard  to  our  curriculum,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  certain  details  and  problems,  but  no  desire  to  alter  its 
fundamental  principles,  which  seem  to  be  working  out  fairly  well. 
One  interesting  development  has  been  a  further  improvement  in 
our  methods  of  teaching  spoken  English.  Only  of  recent  years  have 
we  begun  to  appreciate  the  great  importance — professionally  and 
socially  as  well  as  aesthetically — of  an  effective,  pleasing,  and  culti- 
vated voice.  The  community  in  general  and  the  public  schools  in 
particular  are  also  coming  to  realize  this.  We  have  even  had  the 
somewhat  humiliating  experience  of  seeing  a  brilliant  young  Bar- 
nard graduate  of  the  Honors  Course  in  English  rejected  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  a  high  school  position  because  of  her  mode 
of  speech. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Cabell  Greet  our  work  in 
spoken  English  has  now  been  put  upon  a  new  scholarly  as  well  as 
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practical  basis.  The  efficiency  of  our  instruction  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  the  phonograph.  Each  freshman  has  a  pho- 
nograph record  made  of  her  speech.  In  conference  with  an  instruc- 
tor this  record  is  played  back.  The  student  hears  herself  from  an 
objective  point  of  view  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  her  interest 
in  her  speech  is  aroused  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  teacher,  who 
in  other  years  has  had  to  spend  much  time  and  energy  stimulating 
the  student,  can  now  proceed  directly  to  show  her,  in  the  terms  of 
her  own  speech,  what  had  better  be  amended. 

The  freshman  returns  for  three  additional  tutorial  conferences 
during  the  year,  and  as  a  sophomore  she  has  three  conferences 
required,  with  more  at  her  pleasure.  At  the  conferences  additional 
records  are  made  and  an  account  is  kept  of  her  progress.  This 
tutorial  work  is  open  also  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  there  are 
elective  courses  in  elocution.  The  response  of  the  students  to  this 
new  plan,  which  has  been  gradually  introduced  during  the  last 
three  years,  holds  the  promise  of  a  satisfactory  solution  to  our  speech 
problem. 

This  concern  for  acceptable  and  pleasing  speech  is  only  one  sign 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  of  the  college  in  the  amenities,  the 
accomplishments,  the  aesthetic  pleasures,  and  the  recreational  side 
of  life.  We  still  preserve,  of  course,  the  solid  intellectual  basis  of 
work  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  in  mathematics,  in  lan- 
guages, and  we  are  constantly  trying  to  strengthen  all  this.  But  of 
recent  years,  now  that  women's  colleges  no  longer  have  to  prove 
the  accepted  fact  that  women  students  can  do  hard  intellectual 
work  as  well  as  men  students,  these  institutions  have  dared  to  inter- 
est themselves  more  extensively  in  what  might  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  called  the  more  feminine  side  of  education — the  arts.  So  have 
many  men's  colleges  also,  and  this  movement  from  within  has 
moreover  been  met  and  accelerated  by  the  sudden  and  intense 
interest  of  the  outside  community  in  recreation  and  the  use  of 
leisure,  caused  in  part  by  the  tragic  exigencies  of  unemployment. 
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The  development  of  our  work  in  music  has  of  course  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  new  emphasis.  This  has  con- 
tinued successfully  during  the  past  year.  The  combination  of  the 
Glee  Clubs  of  Columbia  and  Barnard  for  some  of  their  perform- 
ances has  enabled  them  to  present  some  very  beautiful  and  impor- 
tant music.  Howard  Hanson's  Lament  for  Beowulf  at  their  concert 
just  before  Christmas,  and  the  Brahms  Requiem  in  the  spring  stand 
out  as  notable  achievements.  The  performance  of  old  Italian  madri- 
gals and  cantatas  at  the  concert  presented  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Italian  and  Music  was  a  very  charming  occasion,  and  the 
beautiful  singing  of  the  young  men  and  women  students  in  our 
Chapel  Choir  is  a  constant  joy.  For  all  of  this  choral  music  we  owe 
much  gratitude  to  Professor  Beveridge. 

Our  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  also  a  comparatively  recent  devel- 
opment, has  been  handicapped  this  year  by  the  illness  of  its  gifted 
head,  Professor  Haring,  but  its  work  has  gone  on  successfully, 
thanks  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Miss  Byram  and 
the  generous  help  of  their  colleagues  at  Columbia.  We  hope  next 
year  to  start  in  a  modest  way  some  studio  work  in  connection  with 
the  courses  in  the  history,  appreciation,  and  theory  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  may  correspond  to  the  vocal  and  instrumental  work  that 
supplements  the  courses  in  the  history,  appreciation,  and  theory  of 
music. 

Another  one  of  the  arts,  the  dance,  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished history  at  Barnard.  Thanks  to  its  introduction  in  Greek 
Games  in  1908,  it  began  to  flourish  early,  and  anyone  who  saw  the 
dance  demonstration  given  this  spring  by  the  upperclassmen 
from  Miss  Streng's  advanced  courses,  could  realize  how  popular 
this  art  form  still  is  at  Barnard,  and  how  full  of  possibilities  for 
physical  development,  aesthetic  pleasure,  and  creative  achievement. 

In  the  field  of  recreation,  however,  the  most  important  event  of 
the  year  has  been  the  opening  of  our  new  Barnard  Camp,  the  gift 
of  the  Associate  Alumnae.  From  the  brilliant  October  day  when  we 
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held  the  formal  dedication,  until  the  so-called  "barbecue"  in  May, 
when  our  woods  were  very  lovely  with  the  spring  green  and  the 
white  dogwood,  the  Camp  has  been  a  source  of  great  joy  and  bene- 
fit to  Barnard  undergraduates  and  alumnae.  Every  weekend  there 
has  been  a  happy  party  there,  and  even  the  bitter  sub-zero  weather 
of  the  extraordinary  winter  did  not  discourage  them. 

Thanks  to  the  devoted  interest  of  our  Comptroller,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Wayman  and  Miss  Holland  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  the  plans  turned  out  very  well.  The  cabin  is  a  charming 
and  comfortable  one,  and  good  friends  have  helped  to  furnish  it. 
The  most  recent  gifts  have  been  a  donation  for  furniture  of  $250 
from  the  Hon.  Dave  Hennen  Morris,  and  about  $100  from  our 
zealous  young  alumnae  club,  Barnard-in-Westchester.  Moreover, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Meyer  has  continued  her  kindly  interest  by  contribut- 
ing an  excellent  little  library  of  nature  and  sport  books  for  the 
living  room. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  "new  leisure"  will  ever  prove  superfluous 
or  boring  to  college  graduates.  Not  only  our  regular  college  courses 
of  the  older  type,  but  all  these  new  opportunities  in  the  arts  and 
recreation  in  general  will  help  fill  their  time  happily.  But  one 
important  change  this  "new  leisure"  may  bring:  it  seems  likely 
that  the  provision  of  recreation  to  fill  the  spare  time  of  the  com- 
munity in  general  will  form  one  of  the  most  important  fields  of 
professional  work  to  provide  jobs  for  our  graduates  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  finances  of  the  College  are  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  con- 
sidering all  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  To  our  great  surprise,  we 
ended  the  fiscal  year  1932-33,  not  with  a  deficit  of  $30,000  or  $40,000, 
as  we  had  feared,  but  with  a  surplus  of  $7,077.  This  was  due  to  the 
magnificent  cooperation  of  all  the  officers  and  students  in  econo- 
mizing. We  managed  to  save  out  of  the  budget  appropriations  the 
considerable  sum  of  $87,000. 

As  yet  we  have  not  cut  any  salaries  or  wages  or  dropped  any 
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officers  or  employees,  except  in  two  or  three  very  special  cases;  but 
it  is,  of  course,  uncertain  how  long  this  policy  can  be  continued. 
Our  income  has  gone  on  decreasing,  and  the  upkeep  of  our  build- 
ings must  not  be  neglected;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  for  this 
year  we  shall  really  incur  a  deficit  of  $10,000  or  $15,000. 

The  problem  of  aiding  our  impecunious  students  has  continued 
to  be  a  most  perplexing  one,  and  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Schol- 
arships and  the  Alumnae  Committee  on  Student  Loans  have  grap- 
pled with  the  puzzling  difficulties  of  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  ever  before.  We  have  awarded  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid 
to  the  amount  of  about  $62,500  and  loaned  $17,500. 

A  new  source  of  aid  appeared  suddenly  in  February,  when  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  announced  its  scheme 
of  allotting  money  to  students  in  payment  for  "made  jobs"  in  the 
College,  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $15  a  month  for  each  student. 
Barnard  was  entitled  to  a  quota  of  93  such  jobs.  As  a  few  girls  had 
to  drop  out  from  illness  or  other  causes,  104  individuals  in  all  par- 
ticipated in  this  scheme,  extending  from  March  1  to  June  13. 
The  total  amount  of  money  thus  earned  was  $4,683.  The  "made 
jobs"  consisted  of  helping  the  Faculty  and  administrative  officers 
in  various  kinds  of  useful  work  supplementary  to  what  the  College 
could  afford  to  pay  for.  On  the  whole,  the  students  proved  very 
useful,  and  most  of  them  got  some  interesting  experience  and  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  financial  help,  out  of  the  plan.  We  trust  that  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  will  continue  this 
scheme  next  year. 

Our  valiant  Alumnae  Fund  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Florence  de  L.  Lowther,  '12,  continued  its  activities,  and  man- 
aged to  produce  about  the  same  sum  as  last  year,  $15,549  in  a^- 
The  Alumnae  Monthly,  under  the  admirable  editorship  of  Helen 
LePage  Chamberlain,  '24,  aided  considerably  in  achieving  this 
result,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  alumnae  activities  at  the 
present  time. 
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The  enthusiasm  and  solidarity  of  our  alumnae  body  were  strik- 
ingly shown  at  the  Commencement  Supper  this  year,  when  over 
one  thousand  gathered  in  Barnard  Hall. 

For  her  distinguished  part  in  the  striking  development  of  our 
alumnae  work  and  alumnae  spirit  during  the  last  few  years  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  outgoing  president  of  the  association, 
Helen  Erskine,  '04.  Happy  are  our  graduates,  to  have  enjoyed  at 
such  a  crisis  the  services  of  a  leader  with  such  devotion,  vision  and 
initiative. 

Gifts  to  the  College  have  amounted  in  all  to  $62,060.  The  largest 
single  item  in  the  list  is  $30,000  from  the  Women's  Organization 
for  National  Prohibition  Reform.  This  highly  efficient  organiza- 
tion, having  achieved  the  task  it  had  set  itself,  disbanded  with  a 
considerable  surplus  in  its  treasury,  out  of  which  it  donated  this  sum 
to  Barnard  College  to  establish  a  fellowship  "to  be  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  to  a  woman  graduate  of 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing  in  the  United  States 
who  has  shown  special  ability  in  the  field  of  political  science  and 
special  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  the  public  service,  the  fel- 
lowship to  be  used  for  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  any  approved 
college  or  university." 

Barnard  College  is  much  gratified  at  this  token  of  confidence  in 
its  judgment  and  its  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  recognition  of 
the  place  it  has  already  won  for  itself  in  training  women  for  useful 
public  service.  We  will  make  every  effort  to  award  the  fellowship 
wisely,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  years  to  come  these  Fellows  will 
prove  valuable  servants  of  the  government  and  the  community. 
It  would  be  especially  appropriate  if  some  of  them  should  help  to 
solve  the  remaining  problems  connected  with  the  traffic  in  and  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  this  country.  The  repeal  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  though  essential,  was,  of  course,  but  the  first  step  in 
grappling  with  this  grave  question. 

To  our  competent  and  devoted  Student  Council  we  are  again 
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indebted  for  valuable  cooperation  and  aid  during  difficult  times.  To 
all  the  Faculty  and  the  other  teaching  and  administrative  officers, 
and  to  our  loyal  family  of  employees,  the  College  owes  much  grati- 
tude for  the  fine  spirit  of  cheerful  helpfulness  that  has  enabled 
Barnard  to  ride  out  the  storm  so  steadily. 

The  year  has  been  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  less  adventurous  and 
moving  than  1932-33,  but  still  stirring.  Our  students  have  experi- 
enced a  real  thrill  from  watching  the  vital  part  played  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  their  university  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  country. 
History  in  the  making  has  continued  to  pass  before  our  eyes,  and 
Barnard  has  felt  very  near  the  center  of  these  great  events.  The 
young  graduates  in  the  Class  of  '34  have  gone  out  stirred  with  the 
determination  to  play  some  useful  part,  however  humble,  in  the 
nation's  effort. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
Dean 
June  30, 1934 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  U?iiversity 

Sir: 

The  accompanying  reports  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
various  divisions  of  Teachers  College  indicate  the  trend  of  develop- 
ment during  the  year  just  closed  and  treat  of  the  plans  for  further 
change  and  development  during  the  year  to  come. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  record  the  death,  on  April  24, 1934,  after 
a  long  illness,  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins,  a  member  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees  since  1907  and  a  benefactor  of  the  College 
throughout  the  long  period  of  her  association  with  us.  Her  deep 
interest  in  the  training  of  nurses  led  her  in  1910  to  endow  the  pro- 
gram in  nursing  education,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1899. 
This  munificent  endowment  gave  to  the  work  the  character  of 
permanency  which  its  importance  deserved,  and  made  it  possible 
for  the  College  to  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  education  of  nurses  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Jenkins  was 
a  power  in  our  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  every  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  since  its  early  days  she  made  valuable  con- 
tribution. Her  loss  to  us  is  irreparable. 

Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  who  joined  our  Board  of  Trustees  in  1928, 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  February,  1934,  and  in  consequence  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  a  Trustee  of  the  College  to  accept  the  new  task.  This  I 
report  with  great  regret.  His  interest  in  public  education  is  deep 
and  understanding;  and  the  clarifying  thought  which  he  gave  to 
our  problems,  amid  his  many  other  heavy  public  duties,  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  His  withdrawal  is  a  very  real  loss  to  Teachers 
College. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  membership  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees as  of  March  15,  1934,  Mrs.  Winter  Mead,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Hartley  Jenkins;  and  as  of  the  date  of  May  15,  last,  Arthur 
A.  Ballantine,  LL.D.,  former  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Root,  Clark,  Buckner  and  Ballantine. 
Their  willingness  to  take  part  in  our  growing  responsibilities  is 
proof  of  their  fine  public  spirit,  and  is  hereby  acknowledged  with 
appreciation. 

Miss  Margaret  V.  Kiely,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  was  elected  Alumni  Trustee  at  the 
March,  1934,  meeting  of  the  Board  to  serve  for  two  years.  At  the 
same  meeting  Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Elementary  Education  for  the  state  of  New  York,  an  Alumni 
Trustee  since  1930,  generously  consented  to  serve  another  term  of 
one  year,  until  March,  1935,  to  complete  the  task  of  reorganizing 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Teachers  College. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  generous  and  timely  gift  of  $10,000 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunlevy  Milbank  for  the  establishment  in 
Teachers  College  of  the  Milbank  Loan  Fund  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  the  College. 

I  deeply  regret  to  report  the  death  on  February  2,  1934,  of  Dr. 
Julius  Sachs,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Education  since  1917.  Dr.  Sachs 
was  a  brilliant  and  successful  pioneer  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education,  and  was  the  first  to  fill  the  office  of  Professor  of  Second- 
ary Education  in  Teachers  College,  which  post  he  occupied  from 
1902  until  his  retirement  in  1917. 

Teachers  College  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  gifts 
and  grants:  $100,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  toward  the 
support  of  the  Child  Development  Institute;  $67,900  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  for  research ;  $44,349  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  toward  the  support  of  the  International  Institute,  and 
$10,000  for  research;  $5,000  for  psychiatric  education  and  $10,000 
for  nursing  education,  from  the  Hartley  Foundation;  $13,333.34 
from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the  Institute  of  School  Ex- 
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perimentation;  $>6,ooo  from  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  for  a  study  in  adult  education;  $600  from  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund,  for  research  in  biology;  and  $250  from  Mr. 
Cleveland  E.  Dodge,  toward  the  Dean's  Fund  for  Emergencies. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  learn  the  organization  of  a 
foreign  school.  In  most  countries  of  the  world,  the  principal  has  on 
his  desk  a  booklet,  an  extract  of  the  law  of  the  land,  which  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  powers  and  duties  of  each  official,  his  functions 
in  relation  to  those  of  other  officials,  and  the  superior  to  whom  he 
may  appeal  in  case  of  doubt  or  dispute.  Foreign  schoolmasters  live 
according  to  a  book  of  rules.  In  education  they  have  a  government 
of  laws. 

In  contrast  with  this  system,  we  in  the  United  States,  who  pride 
ourselves  in  politics  on  our  government  of  laws,  in  education  have 
a  government  of  men.  In  general  our  codes  are  not  specific  as  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  school  officials.  We  select  boards  of  trustees 
to  determine  policies;  and  they  in  turn  appoint  administrative 
officers  on  whom  they  confer  the  power  and  responsibility  for 
carrying  these  policies  into  effect. 

In  Europe,  therefore,  a  particular  plan  of  internal  organization 
of  a  school,  lycee,  or  university  is  very  important;  for,  once  deter- 
mined, it  is  apt  to  remain  long  in  effect.  In  the  United  States,  such 
a  plan  need  not  be  taken  so  seriously,  for  it  is  likely  to  vary  from 
year  to  year  according  to  the  ideal,  prejudice,  or  whim  of  the  partic- 
ular administrator  who  happens  to  be  in  charge  at  the  moment.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  newly  appointed  superintendent  of  schools 
or  college  president  to  inaugurate  sweeping  changes.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  moving  the  bishops,  rooks,  and  pawns.  There 
is  pleasure  in  a  new  deal.  But  change  does  not  always  mean  prog- 
ress. Too  often  a  paper  plan,  conceived  in  an  armchair  before  the 
fire,  has  turned  an  institution  topsy-turvy  and  has  resulted  in  a 
flurry  in  the  press,  fury  in  the  faculty,  and  confusion  to  the  students 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  achieved. 

So,  in  devoting  this  annual  report  to  the  problems  of  the  reorgan- 
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ization  of  the  administration  of  Teachers  College,  I  wish  to  make 
plain  that  we  have  no  interest  in  any  plan  for  its  own  sake,  no 
matter  how  logical  or  perfect  it  may  appear  to  be.  Changes  are 
worth  making  only  if  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  students 
may  be  better  advised  and  guided,  professors  more  effective,  and 
education  better  served.  If  these  functions  are  performed  satisfac- 
torily, there  is  no  point  to  making  a  change. 

This  is  the  reason  that  I  resolved  not  to  recommend  a  general 
change  in  the  administrative  plan  of  the  College  seven  years  ago. 
The  students  and  Faculty  were  happy  and  hard  at  work;  expert 
functions  were  exercised  by  experts;  routine  tasks  were  performed 
by  subordinates  for  all;  and  little  time  was  demanded  for  Faculty 
meetings  and  almost  none  for  committees.  What  difference  did  it 
make  if  there  were  certain  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies  ?  The 
School  of  Practical  Arts  had  been  founded  as  a  new  kind  of  under- 
graduate college.  When  its  undergraduate  courses  were  eliminated, 
it  lost  the  justification  for  its  separate  organization;  its  continuance 
had  become  merely  a  matter  of  inertia  and  convenience.  Further- 
more, there  was  no  clear  definition  of  the  exact  powers  of  the 
Directors  of  the  two  schools.  There  was  also  a  division  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  had  departments,  and  if  so  whether  they 
had  heads  or  not.  The  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  was  exer- 
cising large  authority  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  no  legal  status. 
What  were  the  relations  of  the  institutes,  the  schools,  the  Bureau  of 
Curriculum  Research,  the  extramural  classes,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Service  to  the  College  and  to  each  other?  All  these 
problems  had  been  settled  by  tradition  and  custom  with  the  clear 
vision  and  firm  hand  of  the  former  dean.  Under  a  strange  admin- 
istration, each  had  to  be  considered  anew. 

In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Professor  Mort  as 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  I  considered  whether  or  not 
to  recommend  a  new  plan  of  organization.  The  method  followed 
in  making  these  changes  would  have  been  for  the  chief  administra- 
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tive  officer,  in  consultation  with  some  or  all  of  his  colleagues,  to 
draft  a  plan,  recommend  it  to  the  Trustees  for  action  into  statute, 
and  at  a  given  moment,  introduce  it  into  the  College.  This  might 
have  been  the  wisest  course  to  pursue. 

But  there  was  another  alternative  that  we  resolved  to  try.  We 
decided  to  approach  the  problem  experimentally.  In  the  start  con- 
ferences in  which  the  Faculty  had  been  considering  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  College,  administrative  deficiencies  had  been 
brought  to  light.  Why  not  adopt  a  leisurely  course,  encourage  the 
Faculty  to  continue  to  study  the  weaknesses  of  the  College  from 
all  angles,  hear  suggestions  for  possible  improvements,  and  then 
consider  whether  or  not  the  present  plan  of  administration  might 
be  a  contributing  cause,  and  whether  or  not  administrative  changes 
might  serve  as  a  remedy.  We  could  then  take  one  step  after  another 
in  a  gradual  progression  toward  a  new  administrative  plan.  Legally 
we  could  leave  everything  as  it  had  been.  Then  we  could  retreat  as 
mistakes  became  apparent.  By  new  interpretations  of  powers  and 
duties,  by  the  temporary  appointment  of  special  committees  and 
committee  chairmen,  and  by  slight  shifts  in  responsibility,  we 
could  try  out  a  new  organization  before  it  had  become  frozen  into 
statute.  This  is  the  plan  that  we  have  been  following  for  four  years 
past. 

The  weakness  in  the  administrative  subdivision  of  the  work  of 
the  College  first  became  apparent  because  of  duplication  of  offer- 
ings. It  was  revealed  that  there  were  courses  in  one  division  almost 
identical  with  courses  in  other  divisions  and  parts  of  courses  dupli- 
cating each  other  here  and  there.  The  most  striking  illustration  was 
in  the  field  of  the  curriculum.  During  the  past  decade  it  had  be- 
come the  fashion  for  public  schools  to  reorganize  their  curricula. 
Teachers  were  relieved  of  a  part  of  their  regular  duties  so  that  they 
might  have  time  free  to  work  on  some  part  of  the  new  course  of 
study,  such  as  all  the  studies  of  the  fifth  grade,  or  history,  or  junior 
high  school  mathematics.  They  brought  these  problems  to  Teach- 
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ers  College,  and  of  course  many  professors  responded  to  the  de- 
mands even  to  the  extent  of  offering  special  courses  for  them.  I 
believe  that  we  found  that  fifty-five  points  were  offered  on  the  cur- 
riculum alone  two  years  ago — enough  to  occupy  two  full  years  of  a 
student's  time.  Problems  of  the  junior  college  were  considered  in 
secondary  education  and  higher  education;  critic  teachers  were 
trained  by  elementary  education  and  normal  school  education: 
junior  high  school  teachers  by  elementary  education  and  secondary 
education;  primary  teachers  by  kindergarten-first-grade  education 
and  elementary  education;  nutritionists  both  by  nutrition  and 
chemistry;  children's  literature  was  studied  in  kindergarten-first- 
grade,  elementary  education,  English,  psychology,  and  the  library ; 
parent  education  was  considered  by  adult  education,  the  Child 
Development  Institute,  and  household  arts;  psychology  was  taught 
also  in  philosophy  of  education;  comparative  education  was  given 
in  history  of  education  and  vice  versa;  and  physical  education  and 
health  education  taught  their  own  philosophy  and  history  of  edu- 
cation in  their  own  classes.  Courses  on  other  general  aspects  of 
education,  such  as  school  buildings,  statistics,  history,  and  the  like, 
were  repeated  here  and  there,  with  special  applications  for  certain 
groups  of  students,  such  as  nursery  school  teachers,  kindergarten 
teachers,  primary,  elementary,  upper-grade,  and  high  school  teach- 
ers, and  junior  college,  college,  and  teachers  college  professors. 
Educational  and  vocational  guidance  courses  were  given  in  sec- 
ondary education,  higher  education,  vocational  guidance,  advisers 
of  women  and  girls,  child  development,  household  arts,  and  educa- 
tional psychology. 

It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  difficult  problem  here.  Not 
all  duplication  is  bad.  Sometimes  it  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Courses  are  given  in  multiple  sections  to  simplify  problems  of 
schedule  making,  to  adjust  to  varying  degrees  of  ability  and  prep- 
aration, and  to  permit  particular  applications  to  be  made  to  cer- 
tain special  purposes.  The  question  raised  was  whether  these 
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duplications  were  intentional  and  thus  valuable  to  the  students;  or 
merely  the  result  of  accident,  enthusiasm,  or  even  rivalry,  in  which 
cases  they  would  be  confusing  and  harmful. 

Another  probable  defect  in  the  plan  of  administrative  subdivi- 
sion was  the  difficulty  of  incorporating  the  new.  Where  should 
psychiatric  education  be  placed?  In  the  School  of  Education  or 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  ?  Side  by  side  with  health  education 
or  with  educational  psychology  and  guidance  ?  Where  does  adult 
education  belong  ?  It  should  be  one  objective  of  almost  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  College,  tied  closely  to  educational  psychology  and 
sociology,  now  in  the  School  of  Education,  and  just  as  closely  to 
physical  education,  music,  and  household  arts  education,  now  in 
the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  It  should  also  be  related  to  parent 
education,  now  in  the  Child  Development  Institute.  When  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research  was  transferred  to 
the  School  of  Education,  where  should  it  have  been  put?  In 
elementary  education  ?  Or  secondary  ?  In  history,  music,  art,  phys- 
ical education,  or  mathematics  ?  This  problem  indicated  a  weak- 
ness in  the  organization. 

These  weaknesses  were  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  de- 
partmental plan  of  organization.  Officially  we  have  no  depart- 
ments. They  were  abolished  long  ago.  Legally  we  are  all  members 
either  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Practical 
Arts,  and  some  of  us  belong  to  both.  But  in  the  College  Catalogue 
and  in  practice  we  do  have  departments,  such  as  English,  History, 
Secondary  Education,  History  of  Education,  Health  Education, 
Nursing  Education,  and  Music  Education,  and  selected  members 
of  the  Faculty  have  become  known  as  heads  of  these  departments. 
Upon  certain  retirements  recently,  I  have  been  requested  to  des- 
ignate succession  to  the  "headship."  The  use  or  abuse  of  the  power 
as  head  of  a  department  is  important.  More  or  less  obvious  domina- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  occur.  Younger  staff  members  of  certain 
departments  hesitate  to  express  opposition  to  the  head,  both  in 
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departmental  meetings  and  in  staff  conferences.  Some  depart- 
ments are  good  places  for  young  men  and  women  to  grow;  others 
quite  the  reverse.  In  some  the  head  tends  to  think  mostly  of  him- 
self; in  others  mostly  of  his  subordinates.  These  tendencies  are  re- 
vealed in  the  way  assistance  is  partitioned,  and  in  assignment  of 
courses,  schedules,  and  administrative  tasks.  Occasionally  it  would 
be  remarked,  "The  point  of  view  of  Professor  A  is  contrary  to  that 
of  Department  X,"  implying  that  a  certain  department  as  a  whole 
had  developed  a  common  point  of  view  rather  than  that  among  a 
certain  number  of  professors  each  properly  had  a  right  to  his  own. 
There  is  always  a  struggle  between  the  young  and  the  old,  and 
good  administration  should  preserve  the  balance. 

Unnecessary  duplications,  difficulty  of  introducing  the  new,  and 
departmental  domination  indicated  a  weakness  in  the  administra- 
tive subdivisions  of  the  College.  These  were  problems  that  we  con- 
sidered in  staff  conferences.  It  was  Professor  Strayer  and  his  associ- 
ates in  the  training  of  public  school  executives  who  proposed  a  new 
plan — the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Administration.  They 
contended  that  a  separate  professional  school  had  developed  within 
Teachers  College  in  the  past  twenty  years,  as  different  from  the 
other  work  of  the  College  as  law  or  medicine  from  the  other 
work  of  the  University.  No  longer  did  school  boards  select  super- 
intendents of  schools,  principals,  or  business  managers  from  the 
corps  of  teachers  purely  on  the  basis  of  successful  experience. 
Educational  administration  had  become  a  profession  in  itself,  for 
which  there  was  distinct  and  systematic  professional  preparation. 
If  this  were  true,  argued  Professor  Strayer,  it  was  proper  that  this 
professional  school  should  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  college 
organization.  Under  the  present  administrative  plan  it  was  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  Some  work  was  given  in  higher  education, 
some  in  normal  school  education,  some  in  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary education,  some  in  rural  education,  some  in  physical  educa- 
tion, and  some  in  nursing  education,  not  to  mention  many  other 
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groups.  It  would  be  better,  it  was  contended,  to  gather  together 
these  diverse  offerings,  preferably  in  a  School  of  Administration, 
and  thus  eliminate  duplications  and  conflicting  interests.  The 
course  which  they  submitted,  three  years  in  length,  provided 
fundamental  study  of  such  fields  as  economics,  public  law,  socio- 
logy, psychology  and  statistics,  as  well  as  educational  history, 
psychology,  sociology,  philosophy,  and  comparative  education,  to 
be  followed  by  thorough  attention  to  the  specific  professional  prep- 
aration for  school  administration.  They  also  proposed  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  through  experience  in  the  practical  field.  Under 
this  plan  all  or  part  of  the  work  of  some  ten  departments  was  to 
be  gathered  together  into  a  new  school. 

The  staff  in  conference  received  this  proposal  and  after  reflec- 
tion proceeded  to  discuss  it.  There  was  much  support  for  the  sug- 
gestion, and  a  gradually  growing  opposition.  A  number  of  the  staff 
members  pointed  out  that  just  as  the  proposed  unification  would 
be  valuable  for  educational  administration,  so  a  similar  separation 
would  be  valuable  for  their  own  fields.  Did  we  not  have,  in  fact, 
within  Teachers  College  a  number  of  distinct  professional  schools, 
a  school  of  physical  education,  a  school  of  religious  education,  a 
school  of  nursing  education,  a  school  for  various  types  of  high 
school  teachers,  elementary  school  teachers,  guidance  officers,  and 
the  like  ?  The  rural  education  group  suggested  that  we  divide  into 
two  schools,  one  of  urban  education,  the  other  of  rural. 

The  other  opponents  of  the  idea  of  separate  schools  based  their 
argument  upon  the  dangers  of  overspecialization.  Education  is 
all  of  a  piece.  All  parts  of  it  develop  or  suffer  together.  Separation 
into  individual  schools  would  tend  in  the  long  run  to  create  a  divi- 
sion between  the  administrators  and  the  teachers.  Surely  every 
member  of  the  American  school  system  should  be  trained  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  his  fellows.  Better  to  have  just  one  school  in 
Teachers  College,  they  argued,  possibly  with  a  more  intelligent 
division  within  that  school. 
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Another  defect  in  the  organization,  revealed  in  the  staff  con- 
ferences, was  that  probably  we  were  not  taking  proper  care  of  our 
students.  Teachers  College  has  always  taken  pains  to  give  individ- 
ual attention.  Professors  schedule  long  hours  for  office  consultation 
and  pride  themselves  on  faithful  fulfillment  of  this  obligation.  Part 
of  the  justification  of  the  liberal  policy  with  regard  to  stenographic 
assistance  lies  in  the  fact  that  professors  keep  in  touch  with  their 
students  after  they  are  at  work  in  the  field,  giving  advice,  suggest- 
ing new  procedures,  and  keeping  them  up-to-date.  Throughout 
our  history  we  have  tried  to  avoid  mechanization  and  regimenta- 
tion in  advisement  of  students. 

But  it  was  suggested  that  with  the  growth  of  Teachers  College 
in  the  last  few  years  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  student  body,  with  the  possible  result  that  our  organization  had 
become  less  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  certain  groups  of  our 
students.  It  was  thought  that  there  was  insufficient  differentiation. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  for  students  similar  in  preparation,  pur- 
pose, and  ability  to  work  side  by  side.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  our 
students  take  half  a  normal  program  or  less,  indicating  that  they 
are  mostly  teachers  regularly  at  work  or  that  they  are  gainfully 
employed  in  some  other  occupation,  completing  their  professional 
preparation  in  the  late  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  or  on  Saturday. 
Certainly  these  students  constitute  a  separate  problem,  and  one  of 
great  interest.  They  require  special  advice,  special  opportunities, 
and  special  services. 

It  was  further  stated  that  we  neglect  many  of  our  ablest  stu- 
dents. Twenty  years  ago,  argued  these  professors,  the  advanced 
students  had  special  facilities.  There  were,  in  1913-14,  79  resident 
candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  They  were  assigned  individual 
desks  in  the  seminar  room  in  the  library.  They  worked  closely 
with  their  professors.  They  developed  a  group  spirit.  The  Graduate 
Club,  in  those  days,  was  an  exclusive  organization,  admitting  to 
membership  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  student  body.  Today, 
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the  770  candidates  for  the  doctorate  are  indistinct  from  the  other 
students.  They  have  no  corporate  spirit.  Some  receive  more  than 
adequate  attention;  some  far  too  little.  We  need  a  modification 
in  the  administrative  plan  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Among  the  administrative  defects  in  the  College,  these  appeared 
to  be  the  most  important.  In  summary  they  are  as  follows:  (i)  The 
work  of  the  College  is  divided  into  relatively  small  departments, 
some  forty-nine  in  number.  Between  these  departments  are  sharp 
lines  of  demarcation.  In  general  one  is  ignorant  of  what  the  others 
do.  There  is  competition  resulting  in  duplication  and  overexpan- 
sion.  It  is  difficult  properly  to  incorporate  new  fields.  This  system 
also  results  occasionally  in  limitation  to  the  freedom  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  staff.  (2)  The  division  into  a  School  of  Education 
and  a  School  of  Practical  Arts  has  no  present  justification  other 
than  administrative  convenience.  (3)  A  number  of  distinct  pro- 
fessional schools  have  in  fact  grown  up  within  the  College.  Their 
offerings  are  scattered,  without  the  benefits  which  unity  would 
bring.  (4)  Teachers  College  has  at  least  three  types  of  students 
who  present  distinct  problems:  those  now  in  service  who  are  com- 
pleting their  professional  training  after  working  hours;  those  full- 
time  students  who  are  carrying  a  course  of  professional  training  on 
leave  of  absence  from  their  regular  positions,  or  having  resigned 
from  one  post  are  seeking  a  year  or  two  of  training  for  another; 
and  those  advanced  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  doctorate. 
We  have  no  adequate  plan  for  taking  care  of  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  groups. 

It  is  possible  to  organize  an  institution  for  at  least  three  differ- 
ent groups,  for  the  professors,  for  the  public,  or  for  the  students. 
I  suppose  that  the  professor  likes  best  the  plan  whereby  each  little 
division  is  separate  and  each  professor  monarch  of  all  he  surveys. 
The  public  is  interested  in  the  spectacular,  such  as  a  new  housing 
plan,  an  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  or  a  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  Certainly  professional  schools  agree  that,  above  all,  the 
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student  must  be  served.  Everything  must  be  developed  that  contrib- 
utes to  his  convenience,  his  advancement,  and  his  understanding. 
Everything  must  be  avoided  that  is  confusing,  awkward,  and  ill- 
advised.  No  matter  how  perfect  a  plan  may  appear  upon  paper,  if 
it  does  not  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  student,  it  is  of  no  worth  in 
a  professional  school. 

The  first  move  in  the  experimental  plan  of  reorganization  was 
to  leave  the  present  plan  on  paper  and  to  pretend  that  there  were 
no  longer  departments  and  that  the  School  of  Education  and  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  had  been  merged  into  one.  More  professors 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education  were  appointed  to  the  Faculty  of 
Practical  Arts,  and  vice  versa.  Then  we  considered  the  problem 
of  whether  or  not  a  subdivision  would  be  of  value  to  the  students; 
and,  if  so,  what  kind.  We  were  impressed  by  Professor  Strayer's 
argument,  and  tentatively  blocked  off  a  Division  of  Educational 
Administration.  Professors  and  courses  were  assigned  to  this 
division  from  a  number  of  present  departments. 

It  was  clear  that  there  was  another  large  homogeneous  group 
composed  of  students  who  were  preparing  for  positions  as  super- 
visors or  teachers  in  colleges,  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges, 
high  schools,  elementary  schools,  technical  schools,  nursing  schools, 
kindergartens  and  nursery  schools,  usually  specializing  in  some 
one  or  two  fields,  such  as  English  and  speech,  history,  science, 
home  economics,  music,  art,  or  physical  education.  Professors  and 
courses  in  these  subjects  could  well  be  united  into  another  division 
which  would  also  include  all  the  courses  on  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  teaching  given  in  the  Departments  of  Higher,  Normal 
School,  Secondary,  Elementary,  Preschool,  Rural,  and  Household 
Arts  Education. 

Another  group  of  students  who  presented  a  distinct  problem  of 
professional  education  was  composed  of  those  preparing  for  such 
posts  as  educational,  vocational,  or  psychological  counselor  and 
adviser  to  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  commonly  known  as 
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Dean  of  Men  or  Women.  These  officers  are  neither  administrators 
nor  teachers.  They  have  a  place  that  is  distinct  and  one  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  in  schools  and  colleges,  and 
growing  in  public  esteem.  In  addition  there  was  the  small  group 
of  students  who  are  preparing  to  work  as  statisticians,  efficiency 
experts,  specialists  in  tests  and  measurements,  and  the  other  types 
of  positions  commonly  grouped  in  schools  and  colleges  in  what  is 
popularly  termed  a  research  department.  These  are  neither  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  nor  personnel  workers.  They  have  a  distinct 
place.  To  each  of  these  groups  professors  and  courses  were  assigned. 

All  that  was  left,  once  these  four  groups  were  abstracted,  was 
the  work  in  history  of  education,  philosophy  of  education,  edu- 
cational sociology,  educational  economics,  comparative  education, 
and  part  of  educational  psychology,  which  the  College  by  its 
legislation  as  well  as  by  common  consent  had  considered  funda- 
mental to  all  professional  education  for  all  posts  in  the  educational 
world.  Not  only  is  it  fundamental  to  the  work  of  the  other  four 
groups,  but  for  prospective  professors  of  education  it  is  a  profes- 
sional school  in  itself. 

It  seemed  possible,  then,  after  uniting  the  School  of  Education 
and  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  to  divide  the  work  of  the  College 
into  five  divisions,  (i)  a  professional  school  for  educational  ad- 
ministrators, (2)  a  professional  school  for  supervisors  and  teachers, 
(3)  a  professional  school  for  personnel  workers  in  educational 
institutions,  (4)  a  professional  school  for  statisticians  and  workers 
in  measurement,  and  (5)  a  division,  fundamental  to  all  four, 
providing  the  general  knowledge  of  the  raw  material  of  education, 
the  product  desired,  and  the  recognized  means  of  changing  the 
former  into  the  latter. 

Once  we  had  studied  the  situation,  had  recognized  these  five 
divisions,  and  had  assigned  the  professors  and  courses  to  each,  the 
next  step  was  to  appoint  five  planning  committees  and  divide  the 
Faculty  into  five  groups  for  study  of  their  respective  offerings. 
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Each  course  was  analyzed  in  detail.  Duplications  were  noted,  and 
we  began  the  slow  process  of  either  justifying  or  eliminating  them. 
Important  gaps  were  discovered.  Combinations  of  courses  were 
tried  out.  The  Catalogue  was  changed  to  conform  to  the  five 
divisions,  and  courses  as  finally  listed  were  those  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  new  planning  committees. 

All  the  courses  in  Teachers  College  fitted  one  or  another  of  the 
five  groups ;  but  we  were  not  so  sure  that  all  the  students  would.  It 
was  satisfactory  to  differentiate  administrators  from  personnel 
workers,  and  teachers  from  measurement  experts,  but  were  we  not 
in  danger  of  becoming  academic  if  we  were  to  lose  sight  of  the 
particular  needs  of  the  normal  school,  high  school,  or  elementary 
school  in  which  the  student  was  to  do  the  type  of  work  for  which 
he  was  being  prepared  ?  Furthermore,  it  had  been  pointed  out  in 
staff  conferences  that  a  modern  school  of  education  should  not 
confine  itself  to  school  and  college  alone,  but  should  include  in  its 
program  all  the  educational  activities  of  society.  We  should  prepare 
educational  workers  for  home  and  business,  for  religious,  welfare, 
and  correctional  institutions,  and  the  variety  of  agencies  supporting 
programs  in  adult  and  leisure-time  education.  In  time,  the  divisions 
might  come  to  forget  the  professional  needs  of  the  practical  field. 
There  should  be  special  differentiation  of  work.  Students  should 
receive  special  advice.  Special  selection  should  be  made  from  the 
entire  offering  of  courses  in  Teachers  College  and  the  University. 
Some  agency  should  keep  every  professor  constantly  alive  to  out- 
side demands.  All  this  should  be  done  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  a  particular  type  of  educational  institution. 

To  solve  this  problem  we  created  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Advisement,  and  assigned  to  it  certain  professors  as  representatives 
of  special  types  of  educational  institutions.  Each  professor  was  to 
survey  the  entire  offering  of  the  College  and  the  University.  Each 
was  to  prepare  himself  to  advise  students  as  to  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems found  in  his  type  of  institution,  to  suggest  the  best  distribu- 
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tion  of  courses  and  plan  of  work,  to  recommend  exemptions  from 
the  general  regulations,  and  to  inform  the  Executive  Committee 
officially  or  the  various  professors  personally  of  the  need  of  changes 
in  our  offering  as  they  appeared  desirable  in  view  of  the  demands 
of  the  practical  field.  To  each  we  assigned  an  "area  of  influence," 
and  blocked  out  tentatively  the  following:  adult  education,  college 
and  university  education,  state  and  city  school  administration, 
normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges,  religious  education,  business, 
industry  and  communication,  welfare  institutions,  institution 
management,  vocational  schools,  university  schools  of  home  eco- 
nomics, public  recreational  activities,  research  workers  in  practical 
science,  nursing  schools,  noneducational  workers,  elementary 
schools,  and  secondary  schools. 

Thus  we  developed  what  was  in  effect  a  two-dimensional  plan 
of  organization,  a  School  of  Education  dividing  the  College  ver- 
tically into  five  divisions  or  schools  according  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
fessional work  which  the  student  is  preparing  to  do;  and  horizon- 
tally into  a  number  of  areas  of  influence  according  to  the  type  of 
educational  institution  in  which  the  student  later  on  is  to  do  this 
kind  of  work.  In  the  vertical  divisions  are  professors,  courses, 
committees,  budgets,  and  students  preparing  to  be  administrators, 
personnel  workers,  teachers,  or  experts  in  measurement.  In  the 
horizontal  areas  of  influence  are  these  same  students — seeking 
advice  on  problems  peculiar  to  special  institutions  and  guidance 
on  the  best  educational  program;  and  certain  professors  who  act 
as  advisers  to  these  students — recommending  special  opportunities 
and  exemptions  from  general  requirements,  assisting  in  the  selec- 
tion of  an  educational  program,  and  acting  as  the  advocate  of  the 
professional  point  of  view  held  by  certain  types  of  educational 
institutions.  It  is  also  a  function  of  these  professors  to  stimulate 
the  five  divisions  to  improve  their  courses  and  to  make  a  closer 
adjustment  to  practical  demands. 

This  organization  is  now  in  operation.  The  planning  committees 
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of  each  of  the  divisions  have  surveyed  their  courses,  have  made 
combinations,  have  eliminated  some,  and  have  added  others.  The 
Catalogue  for  1934-35  is  arranged  upon  this  basis.  At  the  Faculty 
meeting  of  May  8, 1934  the  action  of  March  10, 1915  was  rescinded; 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  Teachers  College  will  henceforth 
no  longer  consist  of  representatives  elected  by  the  Faculties  of 
Education  and  Practical  Arts,  but,  instead,  of  the  chairmen  and 
elected  representatives  of  the  five  divisions.  The  Committee  on 
Professional  Advisement  has  been  hard  at  work,  and  at  last  the 
responsibility  for  advisement  of  students  is  conferred  upon  those 
who  know  best.  Consultation  of  the  reports  of  Director  Mort  for 
last  year  and  this  year  reveals  the  many  changes  in  our  program 
that  are  consequent  upon  this  changed  plan  of  organization. 

To  complete  the  legal  formalities,  I  now  recommend  that  the 
Trustees  abolish  the  School  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  and  unite  the  two  faculties  under  the  single  term,  Faculty 
of  Teachers  College. 

The  problem  of  the  department  has  not  been  solved.  It  is  our 
hope  by  continued  experimentation  to  abolish  completely  many 
old  lines  of  division,  and  to  create  fewer  new  ones.  Possibly  loyalties 
will  grow  to  the  divisions  and  areas  of  influence  rather  than  to  the 
departments.  Certainly  we  shall  cease  to  have  departmental  bud- 
gets, departmental  appropriations,  and  departmental  partition  of 
assistants,  just  as  long  ago  we  combined  the  budgets  for  steno- 
graphic, clerical,  and  educational  assistance  and  supplies. 

Our  next  efforts  were  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  raised  by 
insufficient  differentiation  of  diverse  types  of  students. 

Our  first  step  in  making  better  provisions  for  the  part-time  stu- 
dent was  to  appoint  Professor  Elsbree  as  Special  Adviser  to  Stu- 
dents in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  for  a 
year  visiting  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey,  and  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Counties,  consulting  with 
teachers  and  supervisors,  principals  and  superintendents.  Professor 
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Elsbree  demonstrated  to  the  Faculty  the  gap  that  can  grow  in  time 
between  what  a  professor  thinks  it  is  good  to  teach  and  what  a 
school  system  in  operation  actually  needs.  Courses  in  late  after- 
noon and  evening  and  on  Saturdays  are  being  reorganized  from 
this  point  of  view.  We  have  also  changed  the  plan  of  registration, 
advisement,  and  library  administration  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
large  group  of  students.  We  must  not  forget  that  Teachers  College 
was  founded  primarily  to  serve  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  regular  full-time  students,  it  is  generally  agreed,  are  well 
cared  for  under  the  present  plan.  The  only  new  feature  regarding 
their  work  has  been  to  change  the  diploma  from  an  unnecessary 
addendum  to  an  A.B.  or  an  A.M.  degree,  to  the  mark  of  attainment 
of  a  professional  course  of  study  lasting  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
In  general  this  means  two  years  of  graduate  work,  except  in 
nursing  education  and  in  some  rare  cases  in  a  few  other  fields. 

The  big  problem  remaining  to  consider  is  what  to  do  for  our 
most  advanced  students,  those  preparing  to  take  the  Doctor's 
degree.  Teachers  College  has  an  obligation  to  all  its  students,  those 
who  teach  in  our  vicinity  and  take  occasional  courses  and  those 
who  are  following  professional  programs  of  study.  But,  surely,  the 
reputation  of  the  College  and  its  hope  of  continued  influence 
depend  quite  as  much  on  how  it  can  recruit  rare  ability  and  train  it 
to  perfection.  The  College  has  been  criticized  because  of  its  willing- 
ness to  concern  itself  with  large  numbers  of  students.  One  reason 
for  the  large  number  of  students  is  the  fact  that  in  the  past  so  many 
of  high  ability  have  been  trained  to  occupy  posts  of  influence  with 
distinction.  But  it  was  clear  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  our 
present  treatment  of  the  advanced  student.  Evidently  we  were  not 
organized  to  do  our  best. 

It  was  in  search  of  inspiration  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
that  Director  Mort  and  I  visited  the  University  of  Paris  last  spring 
to  study  the  plan  and  operation  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure, 
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long  noted  as  the  most  successful  producer  of  an  educational  elite 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Its  Faculty  and  graduates  have 
had  the  highest  distinction.  Among  its  famous  names  are  Victor 
Cousin,  Greard,  Pasteur,  Taine,  Augustin  Thierry,  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes,  Jules  LeMaitre,  Gustave  Lanson,  Poincare,  and  Herriot. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  education,  leaders  in 
government,  famous  editors,  writers,  scientists,  and  discoverers  are 
found  the  former  students  of  this  modest  institution  on  the  Rue 
d'Ulm.  It  has  set  its  stamp  on  the  French  university.  It  has  molded 
the  French  secondary  school.  We  were  there  to  discover  its  secret. 
The  first  feature  to  note  is  the  system  of  selection.  Only  the  best 
of  all  France  are  chosen,  and  these  by  competitive  examination. 
The  secondary  school  is  itself  a  selective  institution.  Less  than 
400,000  boys  and  girls  were  in  1932  enrolled  in  all  public  and 
private  secondary  schools  as  compared  with  an  enrollment  of 
4,500,000  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools.  Here  it  is  the  practice, 
as  an  exceptionally  able  pupil  advances  toward  graduation,  for  his 
professor  to  encourage  him  to  devote  himself  to  special  preparation 
for  the  examinations  for  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure.  After 
finishing  the  highest  class  of  the  lycee,  and  passing  the  baccalaureat 
examination,  in  which  only  45  per  cent  of  the  candidates  are 
successful  each  year,  it  is  customary  for  the  ablest  boys  to  spend 
several  years  in  postgraduate  study  especially  directed  to  prepara- 
tion for  these  examinations.  Of  the  students  accepted  in  the  last  six 
years,  14  studied  one  postgraduate  year  in  the  lycee \  131,  two  years; 
123,  three  years;  32,  four  years;  and  1,  five  years.  They  are  given  a 
most  thorough  written  examination,  some  six  days  of  six  hours 
each,  at  a  number  of  centers  in  France.  Of  the  candidates,  already 
highly  selected,  only  10  per  cent  pass  the  written  examination  and 
are  invited  to  come  to  Paris  for  the  oral ;  and  only  half  of  these  are 
finally  selected.  Once  accepted,  the  student  has  already  achieved 
a  rare  distinction.  If  for  any  reason  he  should  go  no  farther,  he  will 
still  have  engraved  on  his  visiting  card  "Ancien  Eleve  de  l'Ecole 
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Normale  Superieure."  He  receives  free  room,  board,  tuition,  medi- 
cal attention,  and  a  monthly  allowance  to  care  for  incidental  ex- 
penses. He  is  appointed  for  four  years,  and  if  he  desires  and  proves 
worthy,  may  be  continued  in  some  other  capacity  for  at  least  three 
additional  years. 

The  selective  process  continues  throughout  the  course.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  two  years,  he  is  examined  for  the  licence,  at  the  end 
of  three  for  the  diplome,  and  at  the  end  of  four,  along  with  other 
candidates  from  all  the  universities  of  France,  for  the  agregation, 
the  qualifying  examination  for  the  highest  posts  in  the  French 
secondary  schools  and  the  gateway  to  the  University  Faculty.  If  he 
can  then  secure  a  part-time  post,  near  an  adequate  laboratory  or 
library  (and  he  generally  will  if  he  is  very  able),  he  will  continue 
his  researches  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  will  receive  the  doctorat. 

Such  a  system  devoted  to  selection  on  the  basis  of  height  would 
graduate  men  six  feet  six,  on  the  basis  of  speed  would  yield  ten- 
second  men,  and  on  the  basis  of  agility  high  jumpers  able  to  clear 
six  feet.  There  would  be  able  graduates  if  there  were  no  training  at 
all.  But  there  is  a  distinctive  method  of  work,  which  we  discovered 
in  our  visitation. 

For  our  first  class,  Director  Mort  and  I  were  escorted  to  an 
ancient,  dingy  room.  The  students  were  seated  in  three  rows 
running  lengthwise,  with  the  professor  at  a  small  table  opposite 
them.  As  the  class  began,  one  student  took  his  place  so  that  he 
could  face  both  the  professor  and  the  class,  and  without  a  word  of 
introduction,  began  what  they  term  the  conference.  He  first  read, 
with  force  and  dignity  and  beautiful  expression,  about  half  of  De 
Musset's  ha  Nuit  de  Mai,  each  member  of  the  class  having  before 
him  a  book  opened  to  the  same  selection.  He  then  reread  the  poem 
eight  or  ten  lines  at  a  time,  interspersed  with  extended  discussion. 
Why  the  use  of  old  images  rather  than  modern  ?  Why  lute  instead 
of  lyre  ?  Why  not  rossignol  instead  of  bergeronnette  ?  He  discussed 
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the  relations  between  the  poet  and  the  muse.  He  took  up  the 
images  one  by  one.  He  made  comparisons  with  Bossuet,  Rolland, 
and  particularly  with  Goethe.  I  noticed  that  he  used  a  French 
translation  of  Goethe.  Later  on  I  asked  him  why.  He  said  that  De 
Musset  had  access  to  Goethe  only  through  a  French  translation. 
He  continued  to  discuss  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  breaking  away 
to  consider  rhetoric,  imagery,  style — but  never  to  depart  for  long; 
soon  he  would  come  back  with  enthusiasm  to  the  poem  itself. 
After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  student  came  to  the  end  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  class,  and  the  professor  occupied  some  five  minutes. 
He  said  that  the  student  had  done  well,  had  read  the  poem  well, 
and  that  his  work  was  "Assez  solide."  He  posed  three  questions 
for  further  study  and  discussed  them  briefly.  He  suggested  a  com- 
parison with  Victor  Hugo.  This  was  all. 

In  another  class,  in  the  Sorbonne,  attended  by  some  twenty  of 
the  normaliens  and  some  hundred  and  fifty  others,  including 
many  foreign  students,  the  professor  and  student  sat  together  at  a 
long  desk  at  the  front  of  the  room.  The  professor  stated  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  comprehend  Rousseau  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  Grotius.  M. — ,  a  student  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure, 
would  now  expound  Grotius.  The  student  proceeded  for  one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes  to  give  a  detailed  account.  He  had  the  Latin 
text  with  him,  and  translated  easily  at  sight  the  quotations  he 
desired  to  use.  He  was  self-possessed,  clear  in  his  diction,  precise, 
and  thoroughly  at  home.  I  could  not  see,  myself,  how  spending 
the  last  forty  minutes  on  Grotius'  philosophy  of  war  would  help 
later  on  to  explain  Rousseau,  but  his  task  was  well  done.  The  pro- 
fessor again  complimented  the  student,  posed  the  three  questions, 
and  closed  the  conference.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  rehearsed  the 
student  in  advance.  No.  Had  he  gone  over  the  outline  ?  No.  How 
could  you  dare  trust  the  welfare  of  two  hundred  students  to  the 
chance  of  one  student  making  an  able  exposition  ?  "But  you  must 
remember,"  he  replied,  "he  is  a  normalien." 

In  truth,  from  the  time  he  is  small,  the  future  student  of  the 
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Normal  School — and,  to  a  degree,  every  French  student — is  trained 
to  make,  in  writing  or  orally,  an  extended  exposition  of  some 
aspect  of  human  knowledge.  The  class  exercises  form  this  ability 
and  the  examinations  select  it.  The  six-hour  written  examination 
for  1933  for  candidates  for  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in  phi- 
losophy was  only  this — "L'idee  de  progres."  I  read  the  papers  and 
was  most  impressed.  The  top  man,  score  19  out  of  20,  in  six  hours, 
without  consultation  of  any  book,  had  written  an  essay  worthy  of 
publication.  One  paper,  scored  only  12,  seemed  to  me  to  be  most 
original  and  forward  looking.  The  philosophy  examination  for 
1932  was:  "Expliquez  et  discutez  la  formule  cartesienne,  'L'ame 
est  plus  aisee  a  connaitre  que  le  corps'."  The  history  examination 
for  1932  was  as  follows:  "Les  tendances  politiques  et  sociales  dans 
le  catholicisme  franc,ais,  de  1815  a  1870."  For  1933  it  was:  "Histoire 
interieure  et  exterieure  de  la  Republique  franchise  de  Janvier  1871 
a  Janvier  1879."  The  candidates  in  English  in  1933  were  asked  the 
following:  "  'Spenser,  for  his  age  a  teacher,  is  for  us  first  and  last  a 
maker  of  the  music  of  words,  a  creator  of  rhythmical  and  phraseo- 
logical beauty.'  Comment  upon  this  statement,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  following  stanzas  from  The  Faerie  Oueene,  Book  VI, 
Canto  X,  6-5,  1596." 

It  is  not  the  scraps  of  human  knowledge  which  interest  the 
French,  no  matter  how  formidable  may  be  their  summation; 
rather  it  is  tendencies,  relationships,  and  applications,  always 
regarded  from  some  one  point  of  view  to  be  accurately  and  pre- 
cisely expressed  in  beautiful  language. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  has 
an  examination  system  by  which  it  can  select  the  best,  a  system 
of  government  support  by  which  it  can  provide  all  expenses  of  stu- 
dents, and  government  confidence  whereby  any  student  who  lives 
up  to  his  previous  record  is  assured  a  post  for  life.  It  provides  a 
place  to  sleep,  dine,  and  study;  an  excellent  library  of  450,000 
volumes,  and  laboratories.  It  has  no  faculty.  It  says  to  its  students: 
Follow  the  courses  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  College  de  France,  at  the 
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Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Ecole  des  Chartes,  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  Ecole  du  Louvre,  at  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Institut  Pasteur,  and  so  forth.  If  you  intend 
to  teach  modern  languages,  spend  at  least  two  years  abroad  at  our 
expense. 

Certain  professors  from  the  University  of  Paris  are  assigned  to 
the  school,  primarily  as  inspirers  and  advisers  of  students.  In  the 
school  itself,  most  of  the  conferences  are  presided  over  by  agrege- 
repetiteurs,  young  graduates  of  highest  promise,  who  are  brought 
back  on  three-year  appointments.  The  Ecole  Normale  Superieure 
is  a  place  where  able  students  perfect  themselves,  not  where  they 
are  taught. 

Coupled  with  this  system  of  selection  and  formation  of  a  milieu 
favorable  for  development  are  the  periodic  examinations  and 
rewards.  The  first  two  years  of  work  lead  to  the  licence,  the  third 
year  to  the  diplome,  the  fourth  to  the  agregation.  The  first  two  are 
devoted  to  extended  study  in  the  Sorbonne  and  in  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male, "not  to  duplicate  the  preparation  being  made  elsewhere,  but 
to  pursue  diligently  the  intellectual  development  of  the  students, 
to  arouse  their  interests  and  enable  them  to  acquire  in  their  fields 
of  specialization,  either  by  individual  work  or  by  collective 
exercises,  that  general  culture,  indispensable  to  future  professors  as 
well  as  practice  in  methods  of  criticism  and  research."  During  the 
third  year  the  student  is  encouraged  to  work  alone,  and  to  make 
at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  piece  of  original  investigation.  Some 
are  abroad.  One  student  whom  we  met  had  investigated  agricul- 
tural cooperative  societies  in  Czechoslovakia.  Another  had  studied 
animal  nutrition  at  Ames,  Iowa.  A  third  had  spent  the  entire  year 
observing  and  caring  for  eight  cases  of  dementia  praecox  in  a 
hospital.  The  fourth  year  reverts  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  two,  with 
intensive  preparation  for  the  agregation. 

Thus  from  this  famous  school,  the  mother  of  the  educational 
elite  of  France,  we  learn  an  interesting  lesson.  If  you  can  assure  the 
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ablest  students  of  a  permanent  post  for  life,  you  can  attract  thou- 
sands to  turn  their  hopes  in  your  direction.  If,  in  addition,  you  can 
eliminate  the  economic  barrier,  by  providing  all  expenses  over  a 
period  of  years,  you  can  be  assured  that  the  ablest  will  take  the 
examination.  Even  if  your  examination  system  is  imperfect,  and 
even  if  you  cannot  be  sure  that  you  judge  either  fairly  or  accurately, 
none  the  less  you  will  have  a  first-rate  body  of  students.  Then,  if 
you  provide  a  place  for  study,  a  library,  and  laboratories,  and  if 
there  is  a  rich  offering  of  lectures  and  classes  in  other  educational 
institutions  near-by  to  which  you  can  send  your  students,  and  if,  in 
addition,  you  have  an  adequate  system  of  supervision  and  periodic 
examinations,  then  you  need  have  no  faculty  of  your  own. 

I  should  like  to  see  something  like  this  at  Teachers  College. 
With  courses  arrayed  under  five  divisions  in  the  Faculty  of 
Teachers  College,  could  we  not  superimpose  a  small  Advanced 
School  of  Education  for  the  development  of  an  educational  elite  ? 
To  what  degree  could  the  system  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure 
be  incorporated  in  our  institution  under  American  conditions  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  cannot  assure  any  person  a  permanent  post 
in  civil  service.  Certainly  this  has  been,  and  is,  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can educational  practices ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  to 
have  a  rigid  system  of  selection,  all  the  students  on  whom  we 
should  confer  the  Doctor's  degree  would  be  assured  of  posts  of 
dignity  and  importance.  Of  course  under  present  conditions  we 
could  not  offer  free  maintenance,  but  at  least  we  should  consider 
whether  or  not  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to  raise 
$3,000,000,  the  income  from  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  Government  follows  this  plan  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
to  provide  the  future  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  general 
public  subsidizes  most  students  at  theological  seminaries  and  medi- 
cal schools.  For  the  national  security  we  must  have  properly 
trained  leaders  in  warfare  and  religion  and  medicine.  Have  we 
any  lesser  need  of  leaders  in  education  ? 
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Of  course  we  could  not  have  national  competitive  examinations 
under  government  regulation.  But  graduates  of  Teachers  College 
are  in  key  positions  everywhere,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries;  and  each  year  in  regular  classes,  in  the  Summer 
Session,  and  in  extramural  and  special  classes  we  come  into  close 
relationship  with  some  20,000  different  students.  Is  there  not 
among  this  number  the  raw  material  of  an  educational  elite? 

I  am  certain  that  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College,  so  successful 
in  devising  examinations  for  other  agencies,  could  devise  some 
form  of  test  by  means  of  which  we  could  select  the  best  students 
for  the  new  school.  Even  without  great  financial  encouragement, 
many  of  the  best,  when  selected,  would  be  able  to  pursue  their 
advanced  studies. 

Furthermore,  we  could  follow  the  French  plan  in  the  new 
organization  of  Teachers  College.  We  could  establish  an  Advanced 
School  of  Education  on  the  model  of  the  Ecole  Normal  e  Superi- 
eure,  with  the  rest  of  Teachers  College,  the  University,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  other 
institutions  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  University  of  Paris 
is  to  the  Ecole  Normale.  Under  this  system  we  should  need  a 
place  for  the  students  to  gather  and  to  work,  a  library,  special 
laboratories,  and  no  faculty  at  all  which  would  belong  to  it 
exclusively.  Professors  in  Teachers  College  could  be  assigned  to 
it  for  full  time  or  part  time.  Young  graduates  of  highest  promise 
could  be  retained  on  three-year  terms  to  work  with  these  students. 
The  students  could  spend  their  time  anywhere  in  the  University, 
and,  if  deemed  wise,  at  the  Sorbonne,  University  of  London, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago,  The  Brookings  Institution,  and  similar 
educational  centers. 

Sometime  this  school  should  have  a  great  building,  facing  the 
College  on  i22d  Street.  There  should  be  a  spacious  social  hall  with 
a  wood  fire  burning  and  plenty  of  books.  There  should  be  a  large 
auditorium  for  general  lectures.  There  should  be  smaller  con- 
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ference  rooms,  numerous  offices,  a  great  study  hall,  a  library,  and 
quarters  for  statistical,  curriculum,  and  guidance  laboratories. 
There  should  be  living  quarters  for  students  and  staff.  Here  would 
be  a  modern  Salomon's  house,  accepting  only  the  best,  graduating 
only  the  most  able,  attacking  on  all  fronts  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion. It  would  be  an  honor  to  be  a  member — a  privilege  highly  to 
be  appreciated. 

What  should  be  the  organization  within  this  school  ?  Since  the 
agreement  of  1915,  legally  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has 
been  administered  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Teachers  College,  in  the  eyes  of  the  University,  so  far  as 
this  degree  was  concerned,  comprised  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Research  in  this  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  Nine  professors  were 
assigned  by  the  President  of  the  University  to  compose  this  depart- 
ment. In  practice,  this  original  plan  was  lost  from  sight.  A  Com- 
mittee on  Higher  Degrees  was  appointed  which  in  fact  adminis- 
tered this  degree,  subject  to  the  sympathetic  oversight  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  The  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  set 
the  standards,  conducted  the  examination,  approved  the  previous 
record  of  the  candidate,  his  course  work,  his  dissertation,  examined 
him,  and,  if  satisfied,  recommended  him  to  the  Graduate  Dean, 
for  recommendation  to  the  University  Council  and  the  conferring 
of  the  degree.  Most  of  the  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  traveled 
this  road. 

There  were  a  few,  however,  who  followed  another  course. 
There  were  certain  students  in  bacteriology,  physiological  chem- 
istry, biological  chemistry,  nutrition,  and  other  aspects  of  what  we 
term  practical  science,  whose  program  for  study  and  research  could 
not  come  properly  under  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Degrees.  It  was  therefore  arranged  with  the  Graduate 
School  that  these  candidates  pursue  their  doctoral  work  under  such 
regulations  as  might  be  prescribed  for  the  individual  case  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Graduate  Facul- 
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ties.  If  the  number  of  these  cases  should  increase,  it  might  be 
convenient  for  the  University,  at  some  future  time,  to  constitute 
these  professors  in  Teachers  College  as  a  Department  of  Practical 
Science  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  for  the  administration 
of  the  career  of  certain  students  working  toward  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

But  these  two  routes  toward  the  doctorate  did  not  meet  the  need 
of  the  majority  of  the  advanced  students  of  Teachers  College. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  Faculty  of  Education  was  learn- 
ing to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  a  statement  made  by  the  former 
Dean  in  1912.  He  said  then, 

I  am  not  yet  ready  to  make  recommendations  for  any  change  in  the  present 
regulations,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be 
forced  to  raise  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Education  and  to  provide 
a  program  of  study  for  graduate  students  in  which  experience  in  teaching  and 
the  practical  problems  of  education  shall  be  more  particularly  emphasized.  It  is 
probable  that  when  that  time  comes  we  shall  have  need  of  higher  degrees  more 
significant  of  professional  attainment  than  are  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

This  was  precisely  the  conclusion  to  which  we  came  twenty-one 
years  later. 

The  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  had  discussed  the  question 
of  the  professional  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  For  several  years 
past,  it  had  been  considered.  During  the  last  year,  we  devoted  nu- 
merous staff  conferences  to  consideration  of  the  details  involved, 
and  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  the  University  Council  for  the  new  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Education.1 

1  Memorandum  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  University  Council — 

A  Proposal  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education: 

The  Faculty  of  Education  requests  the  University  Council  to  recommend  to  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University  the  creation  and  establishment  of  a  new  degree 
to  be  known  as  Doctor  of  Education. 

A.  Reasons  for  the  Request 

(1)  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  designed  to  give  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  future  scholars  and  investigators  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  life 
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work.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  this  degree  are  exceedingly  flexible  in  the 
administration  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Columbia  University.  From  depart- 
ment to  department  there  are  variations  in  standards  of  admission,  in  minute 
requirements,  in  the  required  period  of  study  beyond  the  two  year  minimum, 
and  in  the  languages  and  other  tools  of  research  deemed  necessary.  All  agree, 
however,  in  a  rigorous  examination  for  matriculation  and  in  a  comprehensive  test 
of  success  at  the  close,  which  is  written  or  oral,  or  both.  It  is  universal  to  require 
a  published  dissertation  as  a  means  of  giving  training  in  the  research  which  it  is 
hoped  the  student  will  carry  on  through  life  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  best  test 
of  the  student's  worthiness  to  secure  the  degree. 

(2)  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  University  to  grant  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  not  only  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  career  of 
research,  but  also  to  those  who  are  to  engage  professionally  in  a  number  of  newer 
fields.  In  Teachers  College,  there  are  many  students  who  are  preparing  to  fill  such 
posts  as  president  of  a  normal  school,  superintendent  of  schools,  high  school  prin- 
cipal, or  state  commissioner  of  education.  In  fact  the  Doctor's  degree  is  becoming 
a  qualification  for  admission  to  the  more  important  posts  in  public  and  private 
education  owing  to  the  operation  of  various  accrediting  agencies  and  the  growth 
of  public  opinion.  .  .  . 

(3)  The  usual  course  of  training  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  puts 
great  emphasis  upon  individual  study,  relatively  less  upon  formal  course  require- 
ment, and  centers  most  of  its  effort  upon  the  dissertation.  This  is  ideal  when  the 
student  plans  to  engage  in  work  in  which  research  will  play  a  major  part.  But  in 
most  professions,  other  than  that  of  university  scholar  and  research  worker,  the 
need  is  not  what  the  student  can  do  to  the  subject.  Rather  it  is  what  the  student 
can  do  with  the  subject.  Many  of  the  best  students  in  Teachers  College  will  never 
be  called  upon,  in  the  successful  and  worthy  practice  of  their  profession,  to  carry 
on  minute  researches. 

(4)  The  University  has  long  recognized  this  distinction,  and  in  its  broad 
policy  of  administration  it  has  permitted  variations  partially  to  care  for  this  distinc- 
tion. The  Department  of  Educational  Research  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  (the 
legal  agency  of  Teachers  College  in  the  granting  of  the  Ph.D.  according  to  the 
Statutes)  has  recommended  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
whose  training  has  been  primarily  professional.  It  has  approved  dissertations,  the 
real  contributions  of  which  have  been  not  so  much  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge  as  the  applications  of  researches  already  made.  The  results  have  not 
been  altogether  happy.  Our  professors  primarily  interested  in  research  criticize 
studies  of  this  type;  while  our  professors  primarily  interested  in  professional  edu- 
cation deplore  the  fact  that  so  many  mature,  experienced,  and  competent  students 
are  compelled  to  go  through  the  motions  of  fitting  their  educational  plans  to  a 
design  foreign  to  their  best  interests. 

(5)  The  double  standard  for  the  degree  handicaps  the  professional  students. 
It  hurts  the  prospective  research  worker  as  well.  The  tests  for  matriculation,  the 
character  of  the  final  examination,  the  standard  of  the  dissertation,  the  quality 
of  instruction  and  guidance,  all  these  become  weakened  and  confused  because 
of  the  divided  purpose. 

(6)  We  are  convinced  that  we  can  strengthen  our  work  and  serve  American 
education  better  if  we  separate  the  two  functions  completely.  The  establishment 
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of  the  proposed  degree,  Doctor  of  Education,  will  separate  the  administration  of 
professional  education  from  that  of  educational  research.  The  Department  of 
Educational  Research  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  no  longer  responsible  for  pro- 
fessional preparation,  will  have  opportunity  to  direct  all  its  efforts  toward  training 
for  research. 

(7)  In  considering  the  problems  of  professional  preparation  for  the  many 
differing  posts  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  conditions  are  very  different  from  those  obtaining  in 
initial  work  in  law  or  medicine.  In  education,  graduates  from  college  do  not 
immediately  enter  upon  a  three  or  four  year  period  of  professional  preparation. 
It  is  customary  to  teach  two  or  three  years,  then  study  for  a  year;  act  as  a 
principal  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  study  again.  All  this  is  interspersed 
with  extension  work,  afternoon  or  evening  classes,  and  summer  school.  The  new 
plan  of  professional  preparation  in  Teachers  College  may  derive  great  advantage 
from  this  situation,  for  almost  all  students  will  come  with  some  form  of  pro- 
fessional experience;  and  before  the  degree  is  to  be  granted,  further  experience 
is  to  be  expected.  The  plans  being  devised  to  determine  admission  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree  and  to  determine  successful  attainment  of  the  desired  goals,  in 
significant  part,  will  be  based  upon  evidence  of  practical  ability  or  successful 
accomplishment  in  the  field. 

B.  Regulations  for  the  Degree 

(1)  Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  who  wish  to  be  accepted  as  candidates 
for  this  degree  must,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  program  and  in  no  event  less 
than  one  year  before  the  degree  is  to  be  granted,  give  evidence  of  thorough 
academic  training  and  high  professional  promise. 

(2)  A  period  of  study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  of  not  less  than  three 
years  in  the  University,  or  in  universities  or  colleges  recognized  by  it,  at  least 
1  Yt.  years  of  which  must  be  spent  in  Columbia  University. 

(3)  Such  intensive  graduate  training  in  the  sciences  and  disciplines  funda- 
mental to  education,  such  as  Biology,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
History,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Sociology  and  Statistics,  as  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

(4)  Such  intensive  graduate  training  in  the  Foundations  of  Education  as 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

(5)  Such  intensive  professional  training  as  may  be  required  to  prepare  the 
individual  specifically  for  the  posts  of  superintendent  of  schools,  principal  of 
high  schools,  etc. 

(6)  An  active  experience  in  practical  work  either  in  the  field  or  in  labora- 
tories or  schools  connected  with  Teachers  College.  If  the  candidate  has  had  no 
experience  in  the  field  for  which  he  is  preparing  himself,  this  experience  must 
be  under  supervision  of  the  College  and  in  addition  to  the  three  years  require- 
ment stated  above. 

(7)  So  far  as  is  possible  under  present  university  procedures,  the  tests  for 
successful  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  will  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  addition  of  points  nor  upon  the  completion  of  courses,  as  upon 
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This  was  considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion, who  recommended  it  to  the  University  Council  for  adop- 
tion.2 

The  proposal  for  the  new  degree  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  on  March  5,  1934. 

The  result  is  now  that  we  have  three  routes  to  the  doctorate: 
the  Ph.D.  through  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  for  the  research 
worker  in  education;  the  Ph.D.  through  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Graduate  Instruction,  for  the  research  worker  in  practical  sci- 
ence; and  the  Ed.D.  through  the  Faculty  of  Education,  for  the 
professional  worker  in  the  fields  represented  in  Teachers  College. 
These  routes  constitute  the  three  divisions  which  should  comprise 
the  advanced  school. 

Consequently  I  recommend  the  creation  of  a  new  school  to  be 
known  as  the  Advanced  School  of  Education: 

the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  professional  competence.  Therefore  the  stu- 
dent must  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  covering  the  broad  scope  of  his 
training  and  fitness  for  professional  leadership.  As  a  part  of  this  examination 
there  would  be  a  pracdcal  test  of  his  work  which  might  include  an  extended 
demonstradon  in  the  field,  a  study  or  survey,  the  preparation  of  materials  of 
instruction,  or  any  one  of  a  variety  of  practical  achievements. 

2  By  unanimous  vote  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instrucdon  recorded 
its  opinion  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  new  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 
in  Teachers  College  as  communicated  at  its  meeting  of  January  12,  1934,  in  a 
memorandum  from  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College  and  in  a  further  oral  exposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Dean  at  the  meeting: 

(1)  The  Committee  approves  the  proposal  to  establish  the  new  degree. 

(2)  The  Committee  understands,  in  the  event  that  the  new  degree  is  estab- 
lished, that  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
will  be  reorganized  to  maintain  henceforth  active  and  exclusive  control  over 
the  work  of  candidates  from  Teachers  College  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

(3)  The  Committee  notes  with  approval  the  expectation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  to  direct  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  all  those  candi- 
dates for  doctoral  honors  in  Teachers  College  who  undertake  a  course  of 
professional  preparation;  and  it  approves  the  proposal  to  restrict  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  a  group  of  research  workers  small  enough 
to  permit  personal  supervision  by  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Research. 
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(a)  To  be  composed  of  three  departments,  Educational  Re- 
search, Practical  Science,  and  Professional  Education. 

(b)  Faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Re- 
search to  be  those  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University 
under  the  agreement  of  1915. 

(c)  Faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Science 
to  be  assigned  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College. 

( d)  Faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Professional  Edu- 
cation to  be  assigned  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College. 

(e)  These  departments  to  administer  the  regulations  for  higher 
degrees  as  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  or  of  Education 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(f)  The  Advanced  School  of  Education  to  be  assigned  quarters, 
and,  in  time,  an  effort  be  made  to  secure  ample  funds  for  a  build- 
ing and  for  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  students. 

(g)  The  offerings  of  the  Advanced  School  to  be  limited,  as 
in  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  to  perfecting  the  scholarship, 
research,  and  professional  abilities  of  its  students  and  not  to  dupli- 
cating courses  offered  elsewhere. 

(h)  The  work  for  the  Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.  degrees  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  personal  and  intimate  supervision  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Advanced  School. 

(i)  Students  to  be  accepted  for  membership  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  requirements  for  matriculation  for  the  Ph.D. 
and  Ed.D.  degrees. 

With  a  faculty  of  Teachers  College  in  five  divisions,  (I)  Foun- 
dations of  Education,  (II)  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Education,  (III)  Individual  Development  and  Guidance,  (IV)  In- 
struction, and  (V)  Theories  and  Techniques  of  Measurement 
and  Research;  and  an  Advanced  School  of  Education  with  three 
departments,  (1)  Educational  Research,  (2)  Professional  Educa- 
tion, and  (3)  Practical  Science,  we  now  have  the  beginnings  of 
a  plan  by  which  we  can  relate  the  laboratories  and  institutes  to 
the  usual  work  of  the  College. 
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The  Institute  of  Educational  Research  will  be  linked  to  the 
Advanced  School,  the  Division  of  Educational  Psychology  to  the 
Department  of  Educational  Research,  and  the  Division  of  Field 
Studies  to  the  Department  of  Professional  Education.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Practical  Arts  Research  will  be  linked  to  the  Advanced 
School,  in  the  Department  of  Practical  Science.  The  Child 
Development  Institute  and  the  Guidance  Laboratory  will  be  linked 
to  the  Division  of  Individual  Development  and  Guidance.  The 
Statistical  Laboratory  will  be  linked  to  the  Division  of  Measure- 
ment and  Research.  All  the  schools,  including  New  College,  will 
be  linked  to  the  Division  of  Instruction. 

Three  of  my  last  four  reports  have  been  directed  to  a  discus- 
sion, not  so  much  of  problems  within  the  College,  as  of  the  implica- 
tions of  an  increasingly  industrialized  society,  technological  change, 
and  crisis  government  for  education  in  general  and  Teachers 
College  in  particular.  This  report,  seeking  a  solution  to  our  internal 
problems,  is  an  account  of  the  efforts,  not  only  of  the  present  year, 
but  of  several  years  past.  It  recommends  a  complete  reorganization. 
Gladstone  once  said,  "I  do  not  like  changes  for  their  own  sake." 
No  more  do  we. 

It  is  true  that  the  experimental  process  of  introducing  the  new 
organization  gradually  has  disturbed  the  quiet  and  ease  of  the  old 
system,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years.  There  have  been 
frequent  staff  conferences,  seemingly  endless  committee  meetings, 
and  laborious  gathering  and  tabulation  of  information,  some  of 
which,  as  in  most  original  studies,  is  not  always  used.  Old  bound- 
aries have  been  abolished,  and  new  loyalties  demanded.  Favorite 
courses  and  lectures  have  been  legislated  out  of  existence,  and 
new  ones  projected  to  take  their  place. 

We  are  confident  that  the  plan  here  recommended  will  be  an 
improvement;  that  the  new  divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Teachers 
College  will  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  duplication,  competi- 
tion, and  domination;  that  the  Committee  on  Professional  Advise- 
ment will  economize  the  time  and  serve  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
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fessional  student;  that  the  special  attention  to  late  afternoon,  eve- 
ning, and  Saturday  classes  will  assist  teachers  and  school  systems 
in  the  metropolitan  area;  and  that  the  Advanced  School  of  Educa- 
tion will  attract  the  ablest  students  and  provide  conditions  for 
their  best  development.  In  fact  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  again 
have  an  era  of  administrative  peace,  when  professors  can  devote 
all  their  attention  to  the  problems  of  their  own  students  and  pay 
no  attention  to  the  frame  in  which  they  work.  This  happy  state  I 
am  confident  we  shall  again  achieve,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  it  until  the  time  comes  when  the  defects  hidden  in  this 
latest  administrative  plan  will  become  at  first  apparent  and  then 
intolerable;  and  once  again,  as  so  many  times  in  the  past,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  a  renaissance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 
Dean 

June  30,  1934 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1 934 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College 
Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  School  of 
Education  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1934. 

Lyman  Bryson,  A.M.,  was  appointed  Visiting  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation to  undertake  experimentations  in  adult  education  during 
the  fiscal  year  1934-35.  Ralph  B.  Spence,  Ph.D.,  was  reappointed 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  for  a  further 
term  of  one  year  from  July  1,  1934. 

The  following  promotions  were  made:  Mabel  Carney,  A.M., 
from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  Sarah  M. 
Sturtevant,  A.M.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion; Percival  M.  Symonds,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to 
Professor  of  Education;  Elizabeth  D.  McDowell,  Ph.D.,  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Speech;  Gerald  S. 
Craig,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences;  Erling  M.  Hunt,  Ph.D., from  Assistant  Professor 
to  Associate  Professor  of  History;  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  Ph.D.,  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Lois  Coffey 
Mossman,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Education;  Clarence  Linton,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Donald  G.  Tewksbury,  Ph.D., 
from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education; 
Frank  W.  Cyr,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  Rural  Education  to  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Education;  and  William  R.  Odell,  Ph.D.,  from 
Associate  in  Commercial  Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. I  wish  to  record  also  that  Isabel  M.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Nursing  Education  on  the  Helen  Hartley  Foundation, 
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Clifford  L.  Brownell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Sallie  B.  Tannahill,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts,  were  assigned  seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  from 
July  1, 1933. 

Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill  and  Professor  David  Snedden  will 
retire  from  active  service  July  1,  1935,  each  with  the  title  of 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Education.  They  will  be  on  leave  during  the 
academic  year  1934-35.  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  absent  on 
leave  for  the  Spring  Session  1934-35,  will  retire  from  active 
service  July  1,  1935,  with  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. The  date  of  retirement  of  Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker  was 
advanced  from  July  1,  1934,  to  September  1,  1933,  with  the  title  of 
Emeritus  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement.  Miss  Jessica  M.  Hill,  Instructor  in  English, 
retires  from  active  service  July  1,  1934. 

The  following  leaves  of  absence  were  granted:  Professor  E.  W. 
Bagster-Collins,  for  the  year  1933-34,  for  service  with  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  German  Scholars;  Professor 
Heber  Harper,  for  the  Winter  Session  of  1933-34;  Professor  Ida  A. 
Jewett,  for  the  Winter  Session  of  1934-35;  and  Professors  Harold 
F.  Clark,  Leta  S.  Hollingworth,  George  D.  Strayer,  and  Mary  E. 
Townsend  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1934-35. 

A  total  of  154  new  courses  was  approved;  for  the  academic  year, 
73;  for  the  Summer  Session,  31 ;  and  for  the  extramural  division,  50, 

The  following  new  Teachers  College  professional  diplomas  were 
approved:  Supervisor  of  Lower  Elementary  Schools,  Master 
Teacher  in  Elementary  Schools,  Teacher  of  Social  Studies,  Super- 
visor of  Social  Studies,  Consultant  in  Elementary  Science,  and 
Director  of  Dramatics.  The  following  diploma  titles  were  dropped : 
Instructor  in  Education,  Teacher  in  Foreign  Schools,  Supervisor 
in  Foreign  Schools,  Teacher  of  Speech  Education,  and  Principal 
or  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools. 

There  are  now  770  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Philosophy  with  majors  in  education.  Of  this  number  132  were 
admitted  during  the  academic  year. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion was  3,785  (not  including  graduate  students  with  majors  in 
practical  arts)  as  compared  with  4,028  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  number  of  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Education  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  was  2,8i6.1  In  addition,  there  were  969 
matriculated  unclassified  students,  of  whom  696  signified  their 
intention  to  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  the 
preceding  year  there  were  4,121  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  con- 
ferred upon  74  students,  48  of  whom  had  received  the  Master's 
degree  from  Columbia  University.  In  the  preceding  year  69  doctor- 
ates were  awarded;  in  1931-32,  83;  in  1930-31,  66;  in  1929-30,  82 
in  1928-29,  76;  in  1927-28,  50;  in  1926-27,  60;  in  1925-26,  58 
in  1924-25,  47;  in  1923-24,  40;  in  1922-23,  14;  in  1921-22,  19 
in  1920-21,  7;  in  1919-20,  23;  in  1918-19,  9;  and  in  1917-18,  19. 

During  the  academic  year  1933-34,  I^7  students  in  Teachers 
College  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  11  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science ;  and  465  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science.  The  total  number  of  Teachers  College  professional 
diplomas  granted  was  362.  These  diplomas  are  granted  only  in 
connection  with  a  degree. 

Of  the  3,810  graduate  students,  623  held  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Columbia  University,  and  616  held  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  from  Columbia  University.  Five  hundred  and 
seventeen  institutions  were  represented.  The  institutions  with  the 
largest  representations  were  as  follows: 

Hunter  College 365       Brooklyn  College 60 

New  York  University 211       Cornell  University 48 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  .  196       Fordham  University 48 

Syracuse  University 67      University  of  Chicago 45 

1  },8io   including  graduate  students  with   practical   arts   majors. 
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Smith  College 44 

New  York  State  College     ....  42 

Wellesley  College 39 

Adelphi  College 36 

Rutgers  University 36 

Boston  University 32 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women     .  28 

Mount  Holyoke  College     ....  26 

University  of  California     ....  26 

University  of  Minnesota     ....  26 

Vassar  College 25 

University  of  Michigan     ....  24 

University  of  Illinois 23 

Harvard  University 22 

University  of  Wisconsin     ....  22 

Pennsylvania  State  College   ...  21 

Oberlin  College 20 

College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent  .    .  19 

George  Peabody  College     ....  19 

University  of  Pennsylvania   ...  19 

University  of  Washington     ...  19 

Simmons  College 18 

University  of  Nebraska 18 

Ohio  State  University 17 

College  of  New  Rochelle  ....  16 

Elmira  College 16 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  16 

Northwestern  University   ....  16 

Temple  University 16 

Connecticut  College  for  Women  .  15 
Jamaica      Training     School     for 

Teachers      15 

St.  John's  College 15 

Swarthmore  College 15 

Brown   University 14 

Yale  University 14 

International  Y.M.C.A.  College     .  13 


Manhattan  College 13 

Muhlenberg  College 13 

University  of  Missouri 13 

University  of  Rochester     ....  13 

Goucher   College 12 

St.  Lawrence  University     ....  12 

State  University  of  Iowa     ....  12 

Alfred  University 1 

Colgate  University 1 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College  .  1 

Howard  University 1 

Radcliffe  College 1 

University  of  Cincinnati   ....  1 

Dickinson  College 10 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College     .    .  10 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University     ...  10 

Princeton  University 10 

University  of  Alabama  .....  10 

Bryn  Mawr  College 9 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth  ....  9 

Dartmouth  College 9 

Bucknell  University 8 

Buffalo  State  Teachers  College     .  8 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  .  8 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College     .  8 

Kent  State  Teachers  College     .    .  8 

Lehigh  University 8 

Middlebury  College 8 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women  8 

Russell  Sage  College 8 

St.  Joseph's  College 8 

Susquehanna  University    ....  8 
Union  Theological  Seminary   .    .  8 
West  Chester  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege        8 

West  Virginia  University  ....  8 

Winthrop  College 8 


In  the  choice  of  subjects  other  than  education  pursued  by 
Teachers  College  students  in  other  parts  of  the  University,  the 
following  departments  were  represented: 


History 217 

English 209 

Music 127 

Psychology      85 


Economics 81 

Mathematics 72 

Chemistry 66 

Sociology 60 
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French 43  Physics 17 

Christian  Ethics 35  Zoology 17 

Philosophy 35  Accounting      16 

German 34  Public  Law 16 

Anthropology      28  Latin 12 

Comparative  Literature      ....  26  Geography n 

Spanish 26  Banking      10 

Botany 25  Phonetics 10 

Law 25  Practical  Theology 10 

Religious  Education 22  Secretarial  Correspondence    ...  10 

Government 17 

Thirty-seven  other  subjects  were  chosen  by  a  smaller  number  of 
students.  A  total  of  1,504  class  registrations  shows  the  interest  of 
Teachers  College  students  in  phases  of  University  work  other  than 
education. 

Eight  of  the  group  of  twelve  who  attended  the  University  of 
Paris  during  the  Spring  Session  were  granted  the  Diplome  de  la 
Sorbonne,  two  with  Honorable  Mention. 

A  notable  development  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  organization  proposals  under  discussion  during  the  past 
five  years  into  an  administrative  organization  to  take  the  place  of 
the  outgrown  organization  under  which  the  College  has  operated 
for  a  long  period.  The  great  growth  of  the  College  in  this  period 
has  made  the  old  instructional  committees  largely  inoperative. 
The  crystallization  of  the  planning  committees  for  the  foundation 
fields,  for  administrative  organization,  for  individual  differences 
and  guidance,  for  instruction,  and  for  techniques  of  measurement 
and  research  into  five  instructional  committees  representing  truly 
functional  divisions  of  the  Faculty  promises  to  provide  a  channel 
for  Faculty  expression  that  will  go  a  long  way  in  restoring  officially 
that  Faculty  autonomy  which  in  recent  years  has  found  means  of 
expression  only  through  your  unofficial  divisional  committees. 

Similar  crystallization  of  the  Committee  on  Advisement  as  a  part 
of  the  administrative  machinery  is  of  great  importance.  This  com- 
mittee should  succeed  in  doing  much  to  safeguard  the  professional 
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objective  of  the  College  and  to  provide  service  for  various  types 
of  educational  and  noneducational  institutions.  The  organization 
of  this  committee  is  a  step  toward  decentralization  and  improve- 
ment of  guidance  and  of  the  policy-forming  service  heretofore 
officially  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  extension  of  the  function  of  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees  in  its  control  over  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degrees  is  a 
promising  development  of  the  release  of  great  potentialities. 
Under  the  new  plan  students  indicating  an  interest  in  advanced 
degrees  will  come  immediately  under  the  constituted  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees.  This  earlier  guidance  prom- 
ises more  adequate  attention  to  students  and  their  professional 
objectives  throughout  the  course  of  their  work. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Elsbree  to  be  in  charge  of  courses 
for  workers  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  an  exceedingly  significant 
step.  During  the  past  year,  as  adviser  of  students  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  he  has  performed  a  notable  service  not  only  in  assist- 
ing students  but  also  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Faculty  mem- 
bers the  particular  problems  faced  by  school  systems  and  the  vast 
opportunities  for  observation  and  study  in  this  area  for  students 
in  residence.  As  a  result,  many  adaptations  have  been  made  in 
the  offerings  to  fit  more  nearly  the  needs  of  these  school  systems. 
Without  this  contact  with  the  actual  problems  of  school  systems  I 
firmly  believe  that  growth  and  adaptation  are  limited. 

The  contacts  in  the  metropolitan  area  have  of  course  always  been 
extensive.  The  individual  development  and  guidance  groups  have 
worked  in  close  connection  with  the  New  York  City  schools. 
During  the  past  year  the  elementary  workers  have  carried  on  meet- 
ings in  this  area  in  which  educators  and  laymen  alike  have  dis- 
cussed educational  problems.  The  work  of  Professor  Elsbree  will 
serve  to  supplement,  coordinate,  and  increase  the  variety  of  activi- 
ties already  carried  on.  These  contacts  have  been  particularly  help- 
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ful  in  the  past  year  or  two.  The  school  people  in  the  metropolitan 
area  have  been  most  liberal  in  the  time  they  have  given  our  staff  in 
conferences  bearing  on  changes  in  our  courses  and  organization. 
The  value  of  this  service  to  the  College  is  inestimable. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Ruth  E.  McMurry  as  the  coor- 
dinator of  practice  teaching,  with  work  closely  related  to  the 
work  which  Professor  Elsbree  is  doing,  should  result  in  marked 
improvement  of  the  practice  teaching  phases  of  our  work  with  the 
younger  students. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Lloyd-Jones  our  students  are 
now  offered  through  the  Guidance  Laboratory  a  rather  complete 
and  continuously  available  testing  and  guidance  service. 

During  the  past  two  years  both  in  the  academic  year  and  in  the 
Summer  Session  tremendous  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  con- 
ferences and  forums  held  by  the  College  on  various  educational 
problems.  These  conferences  have  reflected  in  a  valuable  way  upon 
the  work  of  the  College.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  significance 
of  this  trend  is  far  greater  than  has  as  yet  been  realized. 

I  have  already  noted  the  acceleration  of  the  adaptation  of  courses 
to  new  conditions  during  the  past  half  dozen  years  and  the  fact 
that  these  recent  additions  have  been  accompanied  by  deletions. 
This  is  but  statistical  evidence  of  a  marked  change  which  has  come 
over  the  organization  of  courses  in  the  College  as  a  result  of  your 
Faculty  discussions  and  the  various  Faculty  committees  which  have 
operated  over  this  period.  A  half  dozen  years  ago  the  College  con- 
sisted of  more  than  thirty  overlapping  departments.  These  had 
grown  and  multiplied  in  the  period  of  expansion  following  the 
World  War.  The  Faculty  committees  have  made  considerable 
headway  in  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication  and  in  narrowing 
the  cleavages  in  student  courses  deplored  in  my  report  to  you  five 
years  ago.  Students  who  must  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
field  are  being  trained  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Much  unnecessary 
overlapping  has   been   eliminated   without   sacrificing  different 
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points  of  view.  Points  of  view  formerly  isolated  are  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  whole  group  of  students  concerned.  Independent 
thinking  and  independent  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty 
members  are  thus  maintained.  Students  in  the  various  professional 
groups  are  being  encouraged  to  work  out  together  the  course 
which  they  should  pursue  among  these  various  points  of  view. 

There  are  many  indications  not  only  that  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  in  modifying  and  simplifying  the  offerings  and  organi- 
zation have  been  brought  about  with  no  loss  to  the  individual 
Faculty  member  of  his  right  to  express  dissent  from  the  point  of 
view  represented  by  his  colleagues,  but  also  that  the  results  have 
been  accompanied  in  no  small  way  by  an  increase  in  the  facility 
for  such  expression.  An  interesting  example  is  the  new  course 
developed  in  the  foundation  fields.  Our  regulations  heretofore 
have  required  that  candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree  take  at  least 
three  foundation  courses.  The  policy  was  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  at  least  three  approaches  to  the  purposes  and  methods 
in  education.  In  the  new  plan,  to  become  operative  in  the  fall 
of  1934,  an  integrated  course  in  the  foundation  fields  takes  the 
place  of  many  elementary  courses  in  educational  psychology, 
educational  philosophy,  history  of  education,  comparative  educa- 
tion, educational  sociology,  and  educational  economics.  Each  sec- 
tion of  the  new  course  will  be  presided  over  by  four  professors 
from  as  many  of  the  foundation  fields  and  three  or  more  professors 
from  fields  in  the  other  divisions  in  the  College.  Each  professor 
from  the  foundation  fields  will  be  charged  with  the  task  of  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  each  problem  the  contributions  of  his  own  field. 
Each  of  the  professors  from  the  specialized  field  will  have  the 
task  of  challenging  or  throwing  light  upon  the  topic  from  the 
angle  of  the  immediate  professional  problems  with  which  he  deals. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  in  American  education 
a  definite  trend  toward  the  lengthening  of  the  programs  for  train- 
ing educational  workers.  While  this  lengthening  is  in  general 
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praiseworthy  and  is  evidence  of  a  laudable  desire,  it  should  not 
keep  us  from  overlooking  the  dangers  of  mere  accretion.  Before 
any  worker  in  education  is  asked  to  invest  an  additional  year  or 
more  in  time,  with  the  attendant  expense,  the  question  should 
be  raised  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  organize  the  present  program 
more  efficiently,  thereby  gaining  the  same  end  with  a  smaller 
investment. 

The  analysis  of  the  units  of  instruction  by  the  Faculty  during  the 
previous  year  bears  directly  upon  this  problem.  Further  study  of 
these  units  reveals  the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
various  offerings  of  the  College.  At  present  there  is  a  duplication 
of  offerings  especially  with  respect  to  the  broad  general  principles. 
The  problem  of  providing  proper  articulation  between  general 
principles,  specific  illustrations,  and  applications  and  practice  is  a 
most  challenging  one  and  one  that  is  fundamental  to  the  whole 
teacher  education  movement  in  this  country. 

One  illustration  of  the  problem  is  supplied  by  the  topic  of  the 
curriculum.  The  general  principles  will  be  found  in  various  courses 
in  the  foundations  of  education,  in  courses  in  nursery  school-kind- 
ergarten, elementary,  secondary,  rural,  normal  school,  and  higher 
education,  in  courses  in  curriculum,  and  in  courses  in  the  various 
subject  matter  fields.  Principles  dealing  more  specifically  with  the 
problems  on  the  secondary  level  will  be  found  in  courses  labeled 
foundations  of  education,  secondary  education,  curriculum,  and 
subject  matter  (English,  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  etc.). 

The  attack  on  this  problem  of  articulation  of  offerings  has 
already  been  begun  by  the  divisional  committees,  especially  the  one 
for  instruction.  Some  of  the  groundwork  was  laid  by  the  commit- 
tees which  have  been  working  during  the  past  several  years.  The 
further  study  of  the  units  of  instruction  by  the  new  committees  on 
instruction  should  eventuate  during  the  next  few  years  in  a  more 
efficient  organization  of  the  education  of  educators. 

The  accompanying  tables  summarize  the  enrollment  statistics, 
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showing  changes  at  various  periods  over  1920  or  1925  as  a  base. 

The   more   detailed   statistics   which   these   tables   summarize 
reveal  the  following  trends: 

1.  The  number  of  unclassified  students   showed  a  definite 


TABLE  I 

ENROLLMENT    IN    TERMS    OF    ENROLLMENT    FOR    I9I9-20    EXPRESSED    AS    IOO 


Candidates  for  Ph.D.  and  A.M.  degrees 

Unclassified  students 

Matriculated  unclassified  students 

Matriculated  unclassified  students  intending  to  apply 
for  B.S.  degree 

Total  enrollment  in  School  of  Education 

Total  graduate  students,  including  practical  arts  .    .    . 

Total  graduate  students,  excluding  practical  arts      .    . 

Practical  arts  graduate  students 

Matriculated  students  in  Summer  Session 

Ph.D.  degrees  granted 

Students  with  A.M.  degree  from  Columbia  University 

A.M.  degrees  granted 

M.S.  degrees  granted 

B.S.  degrees  granted 

Professional  diplomas  granted 

Institutions  represented 

Institutions  represented  by  10  or  more  students    .    .    . 

Total  Teachers  College  registrations  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity    


I9I9- 

1924- 

1929- 

20 

25 

30 

IOO 

213 

366 

IOO 

37 

IOO 

159 

212 

IOO 

176 

394 

IOO 

i8< 

288 

IOO 

217 

386 

IOO 

207 

354 

IOO 

264 

53o 

IOO 

185 

285 

IOO 

204 

356 

IOO 

208 

400 

IOO 

258 

461 

IOO 

267 

417 

IOO 

134 

142 

IOO 

166 

146 

IOO 

206 

216 

IOO 

217 

292 

IOO 

143 

74 

*933- 
34 

346 

134 

218 
241 
37i 
334 
537 
262 
322 

369 
441 

183 
117 

74 
237 
258 

76 


decline  in  1930,  prior  to  the  decline  in  total  enrollment  caused  by 
the  depression. 

2.  The  area  from  which  the  School  of  Education  draws  stu- 
dents, as  indicated  by  the  number  of  students  represented,  has 
steadily  been  enlarged  since  1920.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  represented  by  the  School  of  Education 
students  has  closely  approximated  that  of  the  total  School  of 
Education  enrollment. 

3.  The  largest  single  element  contributing  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  School  of  Education  students  since  1920  has  been 
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the  increase  of  practical  arts  graduates.  This  increase  has  been 
steady,  though  at  a  smaller  rate,  throughout  the  depression. 
4.  The  decrease  in  enrollment  of  matriculated  graduate  stu- 

TABLE  II 

ACTIVE    PH.D.    CANDIDATES 


Active  Ph.D.  candidates 

Candidates   admitted   during   academic 
year      


Number  of  Students 

Index 

'925~ 
26 

*929~ 
30 

1933- 

34 

'925~ 

26 

*929~ 
30 

355 
83 

581 
146 

770 
132 

100 
100 

164 

176 

1933- 

34 

217 

159 


TABLE  III 

NUMBER    OF    COURSES    OFFERED    BY    THE    SCHOOL    OF    EDUCATION 


Total  courses  offered 

New  courses  for  academic  year  .    . 
New  courses  for  Summer  Session    . 
New  courses  for  extramural  division 
Total  new  courses 


Number  of  Courses 

Index 

*925~ 

1930- 

1934- 

*925~ 

igjo- 

26 

3i 

35 

26 

3' 

All 

655 

618 

100 

137 

22 

14 

73 

100 

64 

16 

69 

3i 

100 

431 

12 

8 

5° 

100 

67 

5° 

91 

J54 

100 

182 

1934- 

35 

130 

33* 
194 

417 
308 


dents  since  1930  has  been  strikingly  small  as  compared  with  the 
tremendous  growth  since  1920. 

5.  The  number  of  professional  diplomas  granted  has  decreased 
consistently  since  1926.  This  decrease  was  greatly  accelerated 
with  the  adoption  of  the  present  requirements  for  the  A.M. 
degree,  which  in  addition  to  insuring  breadth  to  the  student's 
training,  gives  emphasis  to  the  field  of  specialization  comparable 
to  that  of  the  diploma  requirements.  In  other  words,  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  has  taken  upon  itself  much  of  the  earlier  sig- 
nificance of  the  professional  diploma.  The  elimination  of  old 
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diplomas  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  diplomas  which 
require  two  years  of  advanced  work  will  no  doubt  restore  their 
position  to  one  of  usefulness  and  provide  for  their  serving  as  a 
substitute  for  an  intermediate  degree. 

6.  Since  1926  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  active  Ph.D.  candidates  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent 
annually.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  that  this  increase  has  been 
associated  with  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  candidates 
matriculated  annually,  from  169  in  1928  to  132  in  1934,  and  with 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Ph.D.  degrees  granted  from  an 
average  of  61  in  the  four  years  1926-29  inclusive  to  an  average 
of  73  in  the  four  years  1931-34  inclusive.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  active  candidates  and  the  number  of  candidates  com- 
pleting the  requirements  for  the  degree  have  steadily  increased 
in  spite  of  the  effects  of  the  depression  and  in  contrast  to  a 
marked  decline  in  the  number  of  candidates  admitted. 

7.  There  has  been  a  slight  but  constant  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  students  receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree  who  received  their 
A.M.  degree  from  Columbia  University.  In  the  four  years  1920-23 
inclusive  this  percentage  was  67,  in  the  four  years  1926-29  inclu- 
sive this  percentage  had  dropped  to  66,  and  in  the  four  years 
1931-34  it  had  dropped  to  64. 

8.  The  activity  of  the  Faculty  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  adap- 
tation of  the  Teachers  College  offerings  to  new  conditions  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  courses  added  and 
changed  for  the  academic  year  in  the  four-year  period  1931-34 
increased  by  130  per  cent.  This  increase  is  particularly  important 
when  it  is  realized  that  to  a  much  larger  degree  during  the  past 
four  years  the  changes  were  matched  by  the  elimination  of  old 
courses.  For  example  from  1920-21  to  1928-29  the  number  of 
points  offered  increased  by  74  annually,  whereas  from  1928-29  to 
1933-34,  m  me  period  of  active  change,  the  annual  increase  was 
only  45.  The  greatest  number  of  changes  in  any  year  was  made 
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for  the  academic  year  1934-35.  In  spite  of  this  recent  activity  the 
actual  number  of  courses  offered  has  dropped  from  655  in  1930-31 
to  the  618  represented  in  the  Announcement  for  1934-35. 

9.  The  offering  of  fifty  new  courses  in  the  extramural  program 
for  the  year  1934-35,  representing  as  it  does  more  than  an  eight- 
fold increase  over  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years,  is  an 
indication  of  the  interest  of  teachers  in  service  in  new  problems 
in  education. 

The  increasing  percentage  of  advanced  graduate  students  in- 
dicates that  Teachers  College  in  greater  and  greater  degree  is 
becoming  an  institution  for  the  training  of  advanced  graduate 
students.  This  is  a  point  of  major  importance  to  American  educa- 
tion. The  day  is  past  when  we  may  consider  training  of  three  or 
more  years  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree  a  matter  of  interest  to 
college  professors  and  research  workers  alone.  In  the  million  edu- 
cational positions  in  the  United  States  there  are  thousands  of 
posts  for  individuals  with  high  ability  and  well-planned  training. 
Many  of  these  posts  demand  masters  of  the  techniques  of  research 
useful  in  the  development  of  knowledge  or  in  solving  certain 
types  of  current  problems.  Certainly  as  many  of  these  posts 
demand  individuals  trained  both  intensively  and  broadly  for  a 
creative  leadership  which  can  truly  take  account  of  the  scope  of 
education  and  life. 

In  the  ever  developing  regimen  at  Teachers  College  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  provision  is  made  for  the  former  of  these  groups  in 
an  increasingly  satisfactory  fashion.  In  the  plans  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  talented  workers  for  positions  of  creative  leadership  other 
than  research,  by  way  of  the  Ed.D.  degree,  provision  is  being 
made  for  the  other  equally  important  group. 

The  task  for  Teachers  College  and  for  other  institutions  broadly 
enough  equipped  to  train  the  needed  professional  leaders  is  not 
to  limit  the  number  of  workers  with  adequate  training  but  to 
increase  that  number  as  rapidly  as  sufficiently  highly  talented 
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individuals  can  be  attracted  into  the  profession.  The  route  toward 
attaining  an  adequate  number  may  well  be  in  the  direction  of 
raising  the  requirements  both  for  matriculation  and  for  comple- 
tion of  the  training.  Obviously  such  a  step  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  positive  program  of  seeking  out  the  best  equipped  workers 
in  education,  some  of  whom  might  not  otherwise  receive  the 
necessary  urge  to  attain  the  training  which  would  bring  their 
fullest  powers  into  effective  use.  This  program  may  well  also 
reach  into  the  early  recruiting  into  the  field  of  education  of  able 
persons  who,  unaware  of  the  vast  opportunities  there  for  public 
service,  might  select  other  and  less  congenial  fields  for  their  life 
work. 

The  effects  of  the  shift  of  the  student  body  toward  more 
advanced  training  raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
facilities  in  Teachers  College.  Individual  work  with  students  is 
taking  an  increasing  percentage  of  Faculty  time.  Housing  facilities 
for  work  of  students  are  taxed.  The  improved  provisions  which 
you  have  been  able  to  make  even  in  this  depression  period  in 
lengthening  the  arm  of  the  Faculty  in  this  important  work  are 
highly  appreciated  by  Faculty  and  students  alike.  They  have 
proved  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  your  Faculty  committees 
charged  with  formulating  policies  for  the  better  care  of  these 
advanced  students.  Much  help  could  be  obtained  in  this  transition 
period  toward  more  adequate  provisions  if  liberal  funds  were 
available  for  scholarships.  Such  funds  would  make  it  possible  to 
retain  the  most  outstanding  students  for  one  or  more  years 
beyond  the  completion  of  work  for  the  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  degree. 
Similarly,  it  would  make  possible  the  return  to  the  College  for 
one  or  more  years  of  those  individuals  who  received  their  degrees 
five  to  ten  years  ago  and  who  in  that  period  have  rendered 
distinguished  services  to  the  profession  in  research  or  other  phases 
of  educational  leadership.  Such  individuals  could  participate  with 
the  Faculty  in  the  guidance  of  Doctor's  candidates,  giving  perhaps 
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from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their  time  to  this  service.  Such 
service  would  prove  of  mutual  benefit.  During  the  remainder  of 
their  time  they  could  be  given  access  to  the  full  facilities  of  the 
College  for  scholarly  work  in  research  of  professional  study. 

In  my  opinion  all  the  signs  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  renaissance  of  public  education.  In  my  personal  contacts 
with  leading  laymen  on  various  state  educational  finance  com- 
missions during  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
thoroughgoing  manner  in  which  an  awakened  public  considers 
the  great  problems  of  statesmanship  involved  in  public  education. 
More  and  more  such  individuals  are  finding  voice  to  speak  not 
only  for  safeguarding  education  as  it  is  but  for  its  improvement. 
What  better  thing  could  Teachers  College  do  to  implement  a 
budding  movement  similar  to  that  which  gave  us  free  public 
schools  a  century  ago  than  to  create  opportunities  for  the  most 
complete  training  we  can  devise  for  the  ablest  few  now  complet- 
ing the  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  and  the  ablest  of  the  younger 
workers  in  the  field  who  are  performing  distinguished  service  ? 

Teachers  College  seems  to  be  particularly  favorably  situated  to 
perform  this  service.  The  alertness  of  Teachers  College  professors 
to  new  problems,  plainly  evidenced  throughout  the  history  of  the 
College,  stimulated  by  the  tolerance  of  you  and  the  Trustees  to 
new  patterns  of  thinking,  and  their  close  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems faced  in  the  field,  gives  us  a  situation  in  which  men  and 
women  may  be  trained  broadly  to  cope  creatively  with  new  and 
unpredictable  situations.  The  freshest  evidence  of  the  creative 
quality  of  the  diverse  groups  of  individuals  who  make  up  the 
Faculty  of  Teachers  College  is  the  stimulating  way  in  which  your 
Faculty  committees  have  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Ed.D. 
degree  and  have  reformed  and  strengthened  the  regimen  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree. 

The  setting  up  of  the  Ed.D.  degree  makes  possible  the  enthu- 
siastic building  of  courses  of  training  with  two  diverse  objectives. 
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The  Ph.D.  degree  can  continue  to  serve  more  effectively  than 
ever  before  the  group  for  whose  professional  objectives  it  is 
designed.  The  training  for  the  Ed.D.  degree  can  be  made  to 
serve  as  well  and  as  positively  the  other  important  group  of  pro- 
fessional leaders.  The  establishment  of  the  Ed.D.  degree  is  there- 
fore in  no  sense  a  protest  against  the  Ph.D.  degree.  It  represents 
rather  an  opportunity  to  establish  more  clear-cut  objectives  with- 
out either  the  control  or  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  research 
objective.  It  makes  possible  the  building  of  a  forward-looking 
professional  policy  in  the  areas  that  before  were  served  not  at  all 
or  inadequately. 

In  the  brief  life  of  the  Faculty  committee  which  has  been 
responsible  for  formulating  the  policies  to  control  the  Ed.D. 
degree,  headway  has  been  made  in  laying  foundations  for  a 
degree  of  which  the  University,  I  believe,  will  have  cause  to  be  as 
proud  as  of  its  Ph.D.  or  M.D.  degrees.  The  emphasis,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  M.D.  degree,  will  be  on  the  training  of  the  student 
rather  than  upon  research.  Research  as  such  will  play  no  greater 
part  in  the  Ed.D.  candidate's  preparation  than  is  necessary  for 
a  professional  leader's  requirements.  In  developing  his  course 
of  training  his  whole  educational  program  beginning  with  the 
high  school  will  be  surveyed  in  order  that  his  strong  points  may 
be  discovered  and  his  weaknesses  in  general  training  corrected. 
In  his  three  years  of  work  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree  he  will 
be  expected  to  become  as  much  a  master  of  the  field  of  speciali- 
zation, in  aspects  other  than  research  itself,  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate. 
In  addition  he  will  be  expected  to  make  those  contacts  with  the 
whole  scope  of  education  and  with  special  fields  of  study  which 
most  concern  the  professional  educator  which  will  make  him  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  coworker  with  other  educational 
leaders  and  will  lead  him  to  take  into  consideration  in  his  own 
work  the  natural  relations  of  that  work  to  all  other  phases  of 
professional  education  and  life. 
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Students  will  come  under  the  guidance  of  the  Faculty  commit- 
tee charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Ed.D.  degree  early  in 
their  graduate  careers.  They  will  be  guided  in  the  selection  of 
courses  and  activities  toward  the  ends  outlined  above.  Every 
attempt  will  be  made  to  capitalize  previous  training  and  experi- 
ence so  that  time  will  not  be  wasted  in  the  repetition  of  courses. 
Students  will  be  encouraged  to  register  under  a  plan  of  inde- 
pendent study.  Under  this  plan  a  student,  with  the  guidance  of 
his  program  committee,  may  select  those  portions  of  any  courses 
in  the  University  which  will  contribute  to  his  growth.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  the  association  of  these  students  with  the 
Ph.D.  candidates  at  the  College  through  social  and  professional 
contacts  stimulated  by  the  College  itself. 

As  a  part  of  the  course  of  training  each  student  will  be  expected 
to  carry  through  a  practical  project  typical  of  the  activities  which 
he  hopes  to  carry  on  after  the  completion  of  his  training.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  keep  this  project  from  being  confused 
with  the  Ph.D.  dissertations  which  often,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have 
become  an  end  in  themselves.  This  project  should  be  an  authentic 
training  device  and  not  an  instrument  for  adding  to  the  store  of 
knowledge  concerning  education.  Any  contribution  it  might 
make  to  knowledge  or  any  use  it  might  make  of  research  tech- 
niques the  Faculty  hopes  to  keep  in  a  purely  secondary  position. 
By  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  professors  drawn  from  a 
variety  of  fields  the  student  will  be  stimulated  to  work  out  this 
project  in  its  broad  bearings  on  life.  This  in  itself  should  prove 
an  incentive  and  aid  in  obtaining  wide  contacts  with  education 
and  life  which  are  needed  to  supplement  his  extensive  specialized 
training. 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  activities  of  the  committee  in  charge 
during  its  brief  life  the  standards  for  matriculation  for  this  degree 
will  be  held  high.  At  the  same  time  there  is  real  indication  that 
these  standards  will  not  become  narrow  and  few  in  number. 
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The  matriculation  process  will  be  one  of  all-around  appraisal 
of  the  student  rather  than  subjection  to  a  set  of  matriculation 
examinations. 

Teachers  College  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  in  a  vast  number  of  fields.  Entirely  apart 
from  its  direct  professional  contributions  the  research  fostered 
and  carried  on  by  the  Teachers  College  Faculty  has  assisted  greatly 
in  the  development  of  education  as  a  field  of  knowledge.  Some 
headway  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  studying  the  problem 
of  the  promoting  of  education  as  a  field  of  knowledge.  The  new 
organization  in  the  functional  divisions  should  of  course  promote 
this  objective,  while  in  the  advisement  system  it  will  promote  the 
professional  objectives. 

Study  of  research  needs  led  to  experimentation  with  the 
advanced  seminars  during  the  year  and  this  in  turn  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  seminars  which  will  be  offered  stu- 
dents prior  to  their  matriculation  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  In  these 
pre-seminars  needed  research  will  be  discussed  by  Faculty  and 
students. 

Some  headway  has  been  made  looking  toward  the  organization 
of  a  group  in  the  College  which  will  provide  a  continuous 
appraisal  of  research  being  carried  on  and  of  needed  research.  It 
is  my  belief  that  further  study  of  this  problem  will  bear  out  tenta- 
tive conclusions  already  reached  that  such  a  group  in  Teachers 
College  should  have  available  rather  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  financing  of  survey  research  and  other  basic  studies  needed 
to  open  up  neglected  areas.  There  are  many  of  these  areas  con- 
tinually neglected.  Generally,  it  is  because  their  far-reaching 
ramifications  have  discouraged  individual  professors  or  individual 
students.  The  resulting  neglect  has  been  in  no  small  degree  a 
handicap  to  public  education  in  this  period  of  depression.  It  is 
absurd  that  with  all  the  research  that  has  been  carried  on  there 
should  be  no  conclusive  evidence  on  such  matters  as  class  size,  or 
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on  the  economic  place  teachers  should  have  in  the  community. 
Both  of  these  studies  require  all-embracing  investigations  going 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  any  professional  teaching  group  as 
represented  in  Teachers  College  or  in  any  other  institution  fos- 
tering research. 

A  considerable  stimulus  to  research  was  given  during  the  past 
year  by  the  Federal  Government  grants  for  research  projects  of 
members  of  the  Faculty.  Professor  O'Rear,  who  has  had  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  this  vast  project,  reports  that  of  263  topics 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Federal  authorities  223  have  been 
approved.  On  these  223  projects  1,004  individuals  were  employed 
for  an  average  length  of  service  of  16.4  weeks  under  the  super- 
vision of  153  staff  members.  The  amount  of  assistance  thus  made 
available  to  Teachers  College  for  research  projects  from  January  8 
to  August  1  was  almost  a  third  of  a  million  dollars.  When  the 
story  of  the  results  of  this  work  has  been  written  it  should  be  of 
considerable  importance. 

Vast  possibilities  in  the  development  of  the  professional  side  of 
the  subject  matter  fields  have  been  revealed  in  a  plan  based  on 
analyses  made  by  the  science  teaching  group.  This  plan,  for 
which  Professor  Powers  has  been  largely  responsible,  deserves 
support  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  for  making  our  whole 
range  of  subject  matter  fields  more  significant  for  American 
education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  R.  Mort 
Director 
June  50,  1934 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 934 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1934. 

The  total  registration  of  students  in  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts  from  September,  1933,  to  June,  1934,  was  2,160,  a  decrease 
of  199  from  the  total  of  2,359  f°r  T932-33>  anc^  °f  292  from  the 
total  of  2,452  for  1931-32.  There  were  994  candidates  for  higher 
degrees  and  1,166  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  In  addition 
to  the  2,160  regular  students,  65  students  of  University  Extension 
were  admitted  to  sections  of  technical  courses  for  which  their 
preparation  was  satisfactory.  The  total  number  of  students  taking 
regular  courses  was  2,225. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trends  in  departmental  distribu- 
tion of  graduate  students  from  1927  to  1934: 


Department 

Fine  Arts 

Household  Arts  .... 
Industrial  Arts  Education 
Music  Education  .  .  . 
Nursing  Education  .  . 
Health  Education  .  .  . 
Physical  Education  .  . 
Practical  Science  .  .  . 
Unclassified  and  general 

Total 


1927-28 

1929-30 

I93I~32 

121 

150 

198 

221 

229 

284 

27 

19 

34 

72 

132 

168 

45 

91 

88 

18 

54 

60 

131 

239 

3°4 

35 

54 

102 

3 

12 

2 

673 

980 

1,240 

1933-34 


213 

18a 

25 


107 

28 

219 

72 


994 


The  departmental  distribution  of  all  students  in  practical  arts 
for  the  year  1933-34  *s  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Department 

Students  for 
Higher 
Degrees 

Students  for 

Bachelor's 

Degrees 

119 
105 
16 
1 12 
680 

J9 

78 

37 

Total 
Students  in 
Departments 

Fine  Arts 

Household  Arts 

213 
182 

25 
148 
107 

28 
219 

72 

33* 
287 

41 
260 

787 

47 

297 

109 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

Music  Education 

Nursing  Education 

Health  Education 

Physical  Education 

Practical  Science 

Total 

994 

1,166 

2,160 

During  the  academic  year  1933-34,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  was  conferred  upon  13  candidates  (8  men  and  5  women) 
whose  major  interest  was  in  practical  arts,  namely:  physical 
education,  5  men;  household  arts,  2  women;  institution  manage- 
ment, 1  woman;  music  education,  3  men;  health  education,  2 
women. 

In  October,  February,  and  June,  1933-34,  tne  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
sity on  657  candidates  whose  major  interest  was  in  practical  arts. 
Of  185  who  received  the  Bachelor's  degree,  169  were  women  and 
16  were  men.  The  Master  of  Science  degree  was  conferred  upon 
8  women  and  3  men,  most  of  whom  were  students  in  practical 
science.  The  number  of  Teachers  College  diplomas  in  practical 
arts  conferred  in  1933-34  was  75 — 38  to  holders  of  Bachelors' 
degrees  and  37  to  holders  of  Masters'  degrees. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  report  the  resignation  of  George  J.  Cox, 
A.R.C.A.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  who  has  been  an  officer  of 
instruction  in  Teachers  College  since  1909,  with  the  exception  of 
five  years  of  service  in  the  British  Army. 

The  following  promotions  have  been  voted  by  the  Trustees: 
Lois  C.  Mossman,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Education;  Clarence  Linton,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant 
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Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Helen  Judy  Bond, 
Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  House- 
hold Arts;  Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in 
Household  Arts  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts. 

Leave  of  absence  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1934-35  has  been 
granted  to  Professor  Anna  M.  Cooley. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  Bigelow, 
Director 
June  30,  1934 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1934. 

To  write  encouragingly  of  the  past  twelve  months  requires  all  of 
the  art  and  skill  possessed  by  a  professional  optimist.  Reduced  stu- 
dent attendance  and  decrease  in  the  surplus  funds  stored  away  for 
the  rainy  day  were  the  outstanding  features  of  the  scholastic  year 
that  has  just  drawn  to  a  close  and  yet  things  might  have  been  worse. 
Despite  the  decrease  in  matriculation,  statistics  indicate  that  our 
College  of  Pharmacy  had  the  largest  enrollment  of  any  of  the  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  pharmaceutical  training  in  this  country. 

Items  for  which  the  optimist  may  be  thankful  are  the  thought- 
fulness  and  decorum  of  the  student  body,  the  kindly  encouragement 
and  loyal  support  of  our  alumni,  and  the  splendid  enthusiasm  and 
untiring  industry  of  our  Faculty.  These  are  assets  that  cannot  be 
entered  in  black  ink  upon  our  ledger,  but  they  are  assets  that  have 
aided  us  in  keeping  mental  balance. 

A  perplexing  problem  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us  during  the 
past  year  is  the  possible  revision  of  our  four-year  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  pharmacy.  In  previous  reports, 
mention  was  made  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  our  four-year  course 
of  180  points  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree.  Mention  has  also  been 
made  of  the  cooperative  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  State  Pharmacy  Council  in  the  compiling  of  a  satis- 
factory and  advanced  Pharmacal  Syllabus  describing  at  some  length 
the  suitable  curriculum  for  the  four-year  course  and  prescribing 
that  "recognized"  schools  should  follow  this  curriculum.  The  origi- 
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nal  Syllabus  also  set  the  bounds  of  the  four-year  course  at  not  less 
than  165  points  nor  more  than  180  points.  In  a  previous  report, 
satisfaction  was  expressed  over  the  fact  that  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
course  of  our  College  of  Pharmacy  offered  a  well-balanced  curric- 
ulum of  180  points  and  that  arrangements  had  been  consummated 
whereby  our  B.S.  degree  was  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  minimum 
requirements  set  for  the  medical  student  qualifying  certificate. 

Scarcely  had  we  finished  congratulating  ourselves  upon  this 
happy  solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  when  an  unforeseen  com- 
plication arose.  The  State  Education  Department  following  up  the 
completion  of  the  new  Pharmacal  Syllabus  canceled  all  old  ap- 
provals of  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  requested  new  applications  for 
"recognition"  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacy  schools  of  America.  A 
careful  survey  of  the  new  applications  on  the  part  of  a  disinterested 
group  of  referees  indicated  that  only  two  colleges  of  pharmacy  out- 
side of  the  state  of  New  York  conducted  courses  of  160  points  or 
over. 

To  meet  the  situation  outside  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education  called  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Pharmacy  Council  on  April  2,  1934  and  re- 
quested the  members  of  the  Council  (the  deans  of  the  six  phar- 
macy schools  of  this  state)  to  approve  of  the  lessening  of  minimum 
requirements  as  set  by  the  Pharmacal  Syllabus  from  168  to  145 
points ;  the  new  minimum  course  to  consist  of  the  present  three-year 
Ph.G.  course  plus  35  points  of  cultural  subjects.  Five  of  the  six 
schools  favored  this  reduction  and  the  sixth  (Columbia)  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  proposition  by  its  Faculty  and  by  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  finally  on  May  2  "reluctantly  approved"  of  the 
new  minimum  of  145  points.  This  action  reopens  a  matter  which 
we  fondly  hoped  was  an  established  method  of  procedure  for  many 
years  to  come;  the  conducting  of  our  present  well-balanced  four- 
year  B.S.  course  of  180  points.  The  problem  immediately  before 
us  is: 
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Shall  we  continue  this  180-point  course  or  shall  we  choose  the 
easier  way  and  adopt  along  with  our  sister  colleges  of  pharmacy 
the  145-point  course? 

From  the  standpoint  of  expediency,  the  145-point  course  is  ap- 
pealing. It  is  the  type  of  course  given  in  most  of  the  university 
schools  of  pharmacy  outside  of  New  York.  It  is  not  subject  to  the 
one  criticism  leveled  at  our  pharmacy  course  at  Columbia;  that  a 
180-point  course  is  too  heavy  for  our  students  to  handle  properly. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  experience  with  the  180-point  course 
which  we  have  conducted  at  our  College  of  Pharmacy  for  several 
years  past  shows  it  to  be  basically  sound.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  too  heavy  to  be  satisfactorily  carried  by  students  of  the 
earnest  type  who  attend  our  College  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  conceded 
to  be  the  best  and  strongest  pharmacy  course  offered  in  the  United 
States.  It  seems  too  bad  that  we  may  have  to  abandon  it  because 
our  sister  schools  do  not  or  cannot  "make  the  grade."  The  follow- 
ing taken  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
pertinent  to  our  problem: 

This  country  never  has  gone  backward.  There  is  probably  not  one  American 
in  the  entire  land  who  even  desires  to  go  backward.  The  nation  is  unanimous, 
and  always  has  been,  in  its  strong  determination  to  go  forward. 

Our  dilemma  is  being  given  careful  and  sympathetic  attention 
by  special  committees  selected  by  the  University  Council,  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Pharmacy  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  It  would  be  the  height  of  bad  form  for  the  writer  of 
this  report  to  attempt  to  anticipate  the  findings  of  these  three  com- 
mittees, but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  two  possible 
alternatives. 

1.  Acquiesce  in  the  findings  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmacy 
Council  and  adopt  the  145-point  course. 

2.  Stand  by  our  present  180-point  B.S.  course  and  endeavor  to 
raise  one  million  dollars  to  endow  the  truly  fine,  the  acceptedly 
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advanced  course  in  pharmacy  of  which  Columbia  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud. 

No  compromise  between  these  two  extremes  seems  feasible  at 
the  present  time. 

Reviewing  the  personal  occurrences  of  the  past  year  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  the  outstanding  event  was  the  sad  loss  that  came 
to  us  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Herbert  Carl  Kassner,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  who  departed  this  life  on  May  17  at  the  age  of  35 
years.  Dr.  Kassner  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
the  University  in  1921  and  won  the  Plaut  Fellowship,  which  pro- 
vided a  year  of  study  at  a  foreign  university.  He  elected  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  for  his  graduate  work  and  pursued  his  studies 
there  until  1924  when  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  After  one  year  spent  in  manufacturing  pharmacy  and 
two  years  spent  as  a  teacher  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Union 
University,  he  received  a  call  from  his  Alma  Mater  where  he  served 
with  credit  and  distinction  until  two  weeks  before  his  untimely 
death.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  fitting  words  the  feeling  of  his 
colleagues  as  they  realize  the  great  loss  that  has  come  to  our  Col- 
lege. A  more  diligent  student,  a  better  equipped  teacher,  a  more 
loyal  son  of  our  College  than  Herbert  Kassner  will  be  difficult  to 
find. 

The  service  features  of  our  College  as  outlined  in  previous  reports 
were  conducted  during  the  past  year  with  more  than  their  usual 
success.  The  Scientific  Lecture  Bureau  not  only  furnished  speakers 
for  high  school  science  clubs  in  a  number  of  secondary  schools  of 
New  York  and  vicinity,  but  there  were  added  to  the  program,  lec- 
tures at  our  College  building  on  four  Saturdays  in  January  and 
February.  The  total  attendance  at  the  eight  lectures  was  635  and 
of  these  173  expressed  their  interest  in  our  pharmacy  course  by 
filling  out  cards  requesting  our  Announcement  and  other  details. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  lecture  the  young  people  were  given  the 
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opportunity  of  going  through  our  building  and  of  seeing  our  classes 
in  actual  operation. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  held  during  Decoration  Day  week 
attracted  more  high  school  pupils  than  those  of  1932  and  1933. 
Each  year  the  total  attendance  for  the  week  has  averaged  1,000. 

A  new  service  feature  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
was  the  preparation  of  portable  exhibits  of  some  of  the  drugs  and 
medicines  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  by 
the  National  Formulary.  The  exhibits  were  displayed  at  special 
meetings  of  city  and  county  medical  societies  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  rational  prescribing.  So  successful  was  this  endeavor  that 
certain  restrictions  had  to  be  drawn  up  to  prevent  the  overworking 
of  our  zealous  staff. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  the  awarding  at  the  1934  Com- 
mencement of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  to  two  of  our 
graduate  students,  Mr.  R.  H.  Blythe  and  Mr.  George  K.  Mar.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  won  their  Bachelor's  degrees  from  Columbia  in 
1932;  both  diligently  pursued  research  work  during  their  two 
graduate  years;  both  creditably  acquitted  themselves  in  their  final 
examinations.  Both  are  destined  to  reflect  credit  upon  their  Col- 
lege and  their  University. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  year  1933-1934;  a  year  of  depression  and 
deficits;  a  year  of  perplexities  and  complications;  a  year  of  cautious 
planning  and  enthusiastic  service;  a  year,  moreover,  of  solid 
achievement  and  tangible  results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  V.  Arny, 
Dean 

June  50,  1934 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1 934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  thirty-fifth  Summer  Session  of  the 
University  which  opened  July  9  and  closed  August  17,  1934. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  includes  the  statistical  record  of  the 
session  (see  pages  454-457).  Outstanding  figures  are:  (1)  the  enroll- 
ment of  10,281  students  as  against  9,200  for  the  attendance  of 
1933  and  11,559  f°r  I0325  (2)  ^e  percentage  of  men  and  women, 
31.4  and  68.6  respectively,  showing  a  slight  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  men  which  was  34.8  in  1933;  (3)  the  wide  territorial 
distribution  with  6,785  students  from  outside  of  New  York  State 
— 2,118  from  the  North  Central  Division  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin),  and  161  students  from  foreign 
countries.  Of  the  students  in  attendance  59.5  per  cent  had  taken 
work  at  the  University  previously. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  comparative  statistics  of  attend- 
ance from  New  York  State  (outside  of  New  York  City)  and  of 
New  York  City  for  the  past  four  years: 


COMPARATIVE   ENROLLMENT  WITHIN  NEW   YORK   CITY  AND   NEW   YORK   STATE 


1931 
1932 

1933 

!934 


New  York 
State 

1574 
1438 
1260 
1400 


Percentage  of 
Total  Enrollment 

11. 2 
12.4 
13.6 
13.6 


New  York 
City 

2923 

2574 
2329 
2096 


Percentage  of 
Total  Enrollment 

20.8 
22.2 

25-3 
20.3 
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In  1934  5.2  per  cent  more  students  were  in  attendance  who  were 
here  for  the  first  time  than  was  the  case  in  1933.  This  may  mean 
that  we  are  again  receiving  in  larger  numbers  students  who  are 
beginning  work  for  their  degrees.  No  exact  interpretation,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  possible. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1934  showed  an  increased  enrollment 
of  11.75  Per  cent  over  I933-  The  1933  Summer  Session  showed  a 
decrease  of  20.4  per  cent  from  1932. 


COMPARISON    BETWEEN    1 93O   AND    I934    REGISTRATIONS    IN    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER    SESSION   AND   THE    SUMMER    SESSIONS    OF   OTHER    INSTITUTIONS 


Registrations 

Percentage  of  Change 

1930 

1931 

/9j2 

'933 

'934 

igjo  and 
1934 

icjjj  and 
'934 

Twenty-nine  insti- 
tutions exclusive 
of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity    .... 

Columbia  University 

78,918 
13,887 

81,928 
14,016 

70,858 
",559 

53,6i3 

9,200 

58,768 

10,281 

-25-53 
-25.6 

+  9.61 
+  "•75 

Trends  in  registrations  in  the  Summer  Sessions  throughout  the 
United  States  show  a  constant  or  increasing  attendance  upon 
summer  session  courses  by  persons  engaged  in  some  phase  of  the 
teaching  profession.  As  state  requirements  change  this  group 
increases  in  this  direction  or  in  that  but  it  is  everywhere  the  largest 
group  in  Summer  Sessions.  Attendance  upon  undergraduate 
classes  is  decreasing.  The  cause  may  be  that  there  is  now  no  great 
pressure  to  complete  in  shortened  time  a  college  course  since  there 
is  too  little  opportunity  of  employment  after  graduation. 

Throughout  the  country  each  Summer  Session  is  endeavoring 
to  offer  courses  which  have  direct  reference  to  our  political  and 
economic  situation.  The  Summer  Session  is  more  flexible  than  the 
Winter  Session  and  probably  more  immediately  responsive  to  con- 
temporary movements. 

The  students  who  attend  Summer  Sessions  are  on  the  whole 
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interested  in  courses  bearing  directly  upon  their  professional  work. 
There  are  comparatively  few  students  in  Summer  Sessions  for 
whom  the  election  of  courses  is  determined  by  a  general  rather 
than  a  particular  and  professional  interest.  For  this  reason  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  develop,  in  the  Summer  Session,  study 
groups  of  any  size  in  fields  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  standard 
college  curriculum  (such  for  instance  as  economic  and  cultural 
history  of  the  Far  East)  or  associated  with  some  phase  of  teaching. 

Other  interesting  statistics  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1934  include 
581  instructors,  exclusive  of  18  instructors  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  (364  men  and  217  women),  of  which  number  93  were 
assistants;  in  the  Summer  Demonstration  School  there  were  17 
high  school  teachers  and  15  elementary  teachers.  There  was  a 
total  of  202  instructors  from  outside  the  University. 

The  distribution  of  the  teaching  staff  by  academic  rank  is  as 
follows: 


Rank 

Visiting 

Local 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

President      

Dean 

Professorial  rank 

Full 

Associate 

Assistant 

Instructor 

Assistant 

1 

2 

24 

3 

3 

47 

41 

1 

2 

5 
41 
32 

1 

67 
28 
38 
94 

7 
9 

25 
90 

5 

1 
3 

99 
42 

7i 
272 

93 

Total 

121 

81 

243 

136 

581 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1934 
there  were  212  of  professorial  rank  or  36.49  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  those  giving  instruction. 

Visiting  instructors  from  abroad  in  1934  included  the  following: 
Howard  C.  Rice,  Lecteur  de  Langue  Anglaise,  Sorbonne;  and 
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Frederick  W.  Norwood,  minister  of  City  Temple,  London,  Eng- 
land, who  lectured  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

A  total  of  986  courses  was  offered.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  there  were  approximately  120  lectures  given.  These  are 
recorded  in  the  Weekly  Bulletins  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  following  exhibits  were  held  during  the  Session:  National 
Child  Welfare  Association  in  University  Hall;  the  Publishers' 
Exhibit  of  Text  and  Reference  Books  in  the  University  Gymna- 
sium from  July  16  to  August  3;  Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  selected 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  in  Avery  Library  from 
July  10  to  31;  nutrition  exhibit  on  August  8  and  15  in  401  Dodge; 
activity  program  of  Warren  County  School  (New  Jersey),  101 
Horace  Mann  School;  teaching  materials  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  in  Teachers  College  from  July  9  to  13 ;  material 
on  educational  plant  planning  in  Teachers  College  Library  from 
July  16  to  29;  Morgan  photographs  of  modern  paintings,  Indian 
art,  and  Negro  sculpture  in  Teachers  College  Library  from  July 
27  to  August  3;  material  on  enriched  teaching  of  science  in 
Teachers  College  Library  from  July  27  to  August  3;  materials 
assembled  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  show 
the  abuses  giving  rise  to  the  new  Food  and  Drug  Act  in  Teachers 
College  from  July  31  to  August  8;  art  works  by  kindergarten, 
primary,  and  elementary  teachers  for  school  units  in  Teachers 
College  Library;  and  a  mathematics  exhibit  in  Russell  Hall  from 
August  13  to  17. 

During  the  session  Teachers  College  gave  an  orchestral  and 
choral  concert  by  the  Teachers  College  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  from  music  classes  of  Teachers  College,  a  violin  and  song 
recital,  and  a  piano  recital.  In  addition  to  these  concerts  the  Phil- 
harmonic Scholarship  String  Quartet  gave  two  concerts,  and  one 
organ  recital  was  given  in  the  Chapel  and  four,  in  Riverside  Church. 
The  Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music  of  the  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  through  the  kindness  of  Mother  Georgia  Stevens,  visited 
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the  University  and  gave  for  us  on  July  23  a  concert  of  church  music, 
largely  Gregorian,  which  showed  not  only  a  perfection  of  training 
altogether  unusual  but  in  addition  revealed  anew  the  fundamental 
religious  character  of  the  early  church  music.  The  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  opened  to  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session  its 
numerous  concerts  and  lectures. 

The  class  in  play  production  under  Professor  Milton  Smith 
gave  three  admirable  performances. 

Excursions  were  conducted  in  and  about  New  York  City  with  a 
total  of  5,103  participants.  The  West  Point  excursion  included 
793  students,  and  234  visited  the  Washington  Irving  region. 

Conferences  on  particular  subjects  are  also  a  feature  of  Summer 
Session  work.  In  the  1934  Summer  Session  the  following  con- 
ferences were  held  at  Columbia:  Educational  Plant  Planning, 
July  20;  Individual  Development  and  Guidance,  July  31,  August  1, 
and  2;  Supervised  Correspondence  Study,  August  8,  9,  and  10; 
Educational  Workers  in  Correctional  Institutions,  August  10. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers 
in  Industry  was  canceled  for  the  1934  Summer  Session.  The  reason 
was  inability  to  raise  the  budget  from  the  usual  sources  outside 
of  the  University. 

An  analysis  of  the  dormitory  figures  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary: The  average  charge  for  men  in  the  dormitories  was  $5.00 
per  week;  for  women  in  Brooks  Hall,  Barnard  College,  $7.67;  in 
Hewitt  Hall,  Barnard  College,  $7.33;  in  Johnson  Hall  $7.53;  in 
Seth  Low  Hall,  Teachers  College,  $6.02;  in  Grant  Hall,  Teachers 
College,  $5.74;  in  Sarasota  Hall,  Teachers  College,  $6.02;  in 
Whittier  Hall,  Teachers  College,  $6.30;  and  in  Bancroft  Hall, 
Teachers  College,  $7.00. 

In  the  Columbia  Summer  Session  as  in  some  other  institutions 
in  the  country  opportunity  is  given  for  study  during  practically  the 
entire  summer  to  students  who  are  interested.  Reports  from  the 
instructing  staff  seem  to  indicate  that  intensive  work  carried 
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on  by  students  in  three-week  periods  is  of  very  satisfactory  quality. 
The  development  of  this  work  bears  some  relation  I  believe  to  our 
depression  since  by  longer  periods  of  study  in  the  summer  students 
are  able  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  a  program  of  study  leading  to 
degrees.  Useful  as  such  extensions  of  the  study  period  may  be,  I 
do  not  advocate  the  organization  of  the  University  on  an  all-year 
basis.  For  our  situation,  and  for  our  Faculty,  I  believe  that  our 
present  plan  with  its  occasional  extensions  is  the  one  more  desirable. 
The  distribution  of  the  teaching  time  of  the  Faculty  on  an 
annual  rather  than  a  semester  basis  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  connection  with  the  Summer  Session.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
all  members  of  the  teaching  staff  accept  an  annual  salary  and  that 
teaching  in  three  academic  years  and  two  Summer  Sessions  entitle 
the  staff  member  to  one  Winter  or  Spring  Session  leave  with  full 
salary.  Were  such  a  proposal  followed  the  staff  member  would  not 
receive  a  special  Summer  Session  salary.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  this  suggestion  does  not  provide  insurmountable  administra- 
tive difficulties  and  that  whatever  trouble  might  be  experienced  in 
following  the  plan  would  be  somewhat  offset  by  the  additional 
opportunity  for  research  which  such  a  scheme  would  afford  to  our 
staff  members.  A  summer  period  broken  by  teaching  is  of  little 
use  for  any  extensive  investigation.  All  too  frequently  in  the 
Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  at  the  University  the  ordinary 
academic  responsibilities  leave  small  time  over  for  a  scholar's 
individual  activities.  A  frequent  half  year  off  supplemented,  to  be 
sure,  by  sabbaticals  would  considerably  increase  our  periods  of 
uninterrupted  time  for  creative  work.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
proposal  might  bring  a  more  representative  teaching  staff  into 
the  Summer  Session  instruction.  It  might  be  advantageous  from  the 
point  of  view  of  research.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  but  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  recommend  the  plan  because  of  the  unpredictable 
financial  elements  which  it  includes.  The  plan  should  not  be 
adopted  save  as  a  part  of  a  total  University  policy  in  which  consid- 
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erably  increased  periods  of  uninterrupted  work  seem  an  objective 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  major  reorganization  of  the  work 
of  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Coss, 
Director 

November  15,  1934 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  the  report  of  University 
Extension  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1934. 

University  Extension,  or  as  it  was  then  termed,  Extension  Teach- 
ing, was  undertaken  by  the  University  in  1910;  hence  we  have  just 
closed  the  twenty-fourth  year.  As  you,  Mr.  President,  indicated  in 
1910  in  setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the  University  in  taking  this 
action,  the  organization  of  University  Extension  was  one  phase  of 
the  program  of  service  set  forth  originally  in  your  inaugural.  You 
believed  in  particular  that  an  urban  university  had  a  certain  duty 
to  fulfill  for  the  people  who  dwell  within  its  environs.  Your  views 
at  that  time  were  farseeing  and  prophetic.  Those  were  not  the  days 
of  depression  nor  of  enforced  leisure.  Adult  education  had  not  be- 
come a  familiar  expression  on  the  lips  of  educators.  Nevertheless 
Columbia  University  prepared  to  offer  to  those  who  were  unable 
to  attend  its  regular  courses  opportunities  and  privileges  as  promis- 
ing and  as  effective  as  those  supplied  to  their  more  fortunate  fel- 
lows who  had  means  and  leisure  enabling  them  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  higher  education.  The  usefulness  and  beneficence  of 
such  a  program  of  twenty-five  years  ago  are  strikingly  significant 
in  these  days  of  difficulty  particularly  for  the  student  of  collegiate 
age.  To  accomplish  its  purpose  the  University  arranged  for  classes 
at  late  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  in  this  early  period  of  its  history  University  Extension 
was  not  highly  regarded.  The  irregular  student — not  an  immediate 
candidate  for  a  degree — was  admitted  at  times  as  an  auditor  and 
some  classes  were  given  at  what  might  be  regarded  as  unusual 
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hours.  The  spirit  of  "adult  education"  did  not  exist.  Students  not 
candidates  for  degrees  were  grudgingly  admitted  to  a  few  classes 
but  were  regarded  with  suspicion  as  interfering  by  their  presence 
and  participation  with  the  regular  members  of  the  class.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  now  the  attitude  of  the  University  public  at  that  time. 
The  President  and  Trustees  and  some  members  of  the  staff  were 
fortunately  of  a  different  spirit.  Extension  Teaching  was  transferred 
from  Teachers  College  and  given  a  part  in  the  University  budget. 
Its  administrators  and  instructors  were  dignified  by  appointment 
as  University  officers;  its  students  were  accepted  as  members  of  the 
University  in  good  standing,  and  the  strongest  men  of  the  Faculties 
were  requested  to  offer  courses  for  their  benefit.  Laboratories  and 
libraries  were  open  to  them,  and  classes  even  of  graduate  rank  were 
established  for  them.  With  complete  consistency  and  full  justifica- 
tion credit  was  granted  for  future  use  wherever  the  work  was 
equivalent.  This  liberal  policy  led  to  the  great  increase  of  part-time 
students,  especially  in  Extension  courses  giving  graduate  credit. 
The  qualified  student  who  was  compelled  to  spread  his  higher  edu- 
cation over  several  years  might  thus  accumulate  credits  toward  a 
desired  degree.  This  was  class  instruction  offered  at  unusual  hours 
for  qualified  students  of  every  grade.  As  many  could  not  attend 
these  classes,  Home  Study  was  organized,  and  for  those  whose 
time  was  still  further  restricted  because  of  their  ordinary  duties  or 
occupations  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  established  for 
intellectual  entertainment.  This  in  outline  is  the  story  of  University 
Extension  at  Columbia  University,  of  which  many  even  at  Colum- 
bia University  are  ignorant. 

The  reports  of  Home  Study  and  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  the  year  are  given  as  Addenda  to  this  report. 

University  Classes  and  all  supplementary  courses  have  experi- 
enced a  successful  year  if  we  emphasize  the  educational  achieve- 
ment and  not  merely  numbers  of  students.  The  students  of  the  year 
just  closing  are  said  by  those  qualified  to  judge  to  have  manifested 
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a  seriousness  of  purpose  which  is  unusual.  Our  problem  now  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  has  been  hitherto.  Students  now  come  to  us 
feeling  and  appreciating  the  change  of  conditions.  Many  now  have 
a  definite  objective  whom  we  must  aid  by  our  offering  and  by  our 
advice  to  attain  their  purpose.  Our  greatest  difficulty  is  to  advise 
wisely,  discouraged  men  and  women  who  do  not  see  in  what  direc- 
tion their  path  of  progress  lies.  We  must  realize  that  the  majority 
of  our  students  are  completely  self-supporting  or  at  least  must  to  a 
considerable  extent  earn  the  money  spent  on  their  education.  They 
have  faced,  and  many  are  now  facing,  either  the  actuality  or  the 
possibility  of  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have  been 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  relatives  and  friends  who 
might  otherwise  be  destitute.  This  is  the  prevailing  type  of  student 
who  attends  our  University  Classes.  The  eagerness  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  which  the  University  offers  is  also  more  consistently 
recognized  than  hitherto.  This  is  indicated  particularly  by  the  small 
number  of  students  who  have  failed  in  their  work  and  also  by  the 
increasing  number  of  students  to  whom  we  are  able  to  write  a  let- 
ter of  congratulation  for  their  excellent  records.  This  letter  we 
write  only  to  students  who  have  a  minimum  of  nine  points  and 
who  obtain  at  least  one  A  and  no  grade  lower  than  B.  For  the 
Spring  Session  we  sent  out  at  least  twenty-eight  such  letters.  We 
are  particularly  gratified  to  speak  of  one  young  man  who  has  done 
all  his  premedical  work  in  University  Classes  and  has  been  accepted 
at  the  Yale  Medical  School  on  their  minimum  requirement. 

Because  so  many  of  our  students  proceed  on  a  very  narrow  eco- 
nomic margin,  a  situation  which  is  a  common  deterrent,  it  is  very 
clear  that  with  the  return  of  better  conditions  we  shall  have  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  registration.  There  is  a  more  serious  side  to 
this,  however,  which  looks  to  providing  in  some  way  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  group  with  whom  we  are  and  in  the  immediate 
future  will  be  associated.  We  should  like  to  help  more  students 
over  the  lean  years. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  University  Extension  to  offer  extracurric- 
ular attractions  to  its  students.  Nevertheless,  we  do  wish  to  inspire 
an  interest  and  loyalty  to  the  University  on  their  part,  and  we  do 
not  want  them  to  have  a  feeling  of  detachment  in  University  life 
which  will  destroy  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  students  should  feel 
toward  the  institution  which  has  given  them  the  education  they 
desired.  We  have  therefore  in  a  limited  way  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  social  interests  of  the  students. 

I  shall  now  review  briefly  the  work  of  certain  departments,  thus 
giving  a  sort  of  educational  resume  of  University  Classes. 

University  Classes  in  architecture  have  a  very  important  function 
to  perform.  To  them  the  Council  of  the  University  has  intrusted 
the  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  certificate  of  proficiency 
in  architecture  offered  by  the  School  of  Architecture.  Students  who 
desire  individual  courses  and  not  a  complete  program  also  turn  to 
these  evening  classes  in  architecture.  The  classes  of  this  department 
naturally  felt  the  depression  which  has  so  seriously  affected  the 
building  trades.  Regardless  of  numbers  the  courses  have  been  fully 
maintained  during  the  year  so  that  there  might  be  no  interference 
with  the  program  as  planned.  As  to  the  changes  for  the  coming 
year,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  inauguration  of  the  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  landscape  architecture  established  by  the  University 
Council  under  the  active  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  similar  to  those  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  the  program  calls  for  a  course  of  four  years.  The  classes  in 
landscape  architecture  previously  given  under  landscape  gardening 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  this  new  program  which  will  be  devel- 
oped as  to  instructors  and  subjects  of  study  in  the  coming  years. 
Another  important  change  has  been  the  bringing  together  of  all 
the  various  courses  in  freehand  drawing  hitherto  given  in  Univer- 
sity Classes.  The  general  control  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty 
of  Architecture  with  Professor  C.  C.  Briggs  in  charge,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  new  grouping  of  drawing  courses  will  develop 
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into  a  section  of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture.  This  new  scheme 
emphasizes  the  general  training  of  the  artist — a  training  that  is 
related  to  all  the  specialized  fields  and  which  may  be  applied  by 
the  student  to  those  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  The  offering  in 
building  construction  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
two  courses,  one  on  statics,  and  the  other  on  architectural  construc- 
tion and  drafting.  Architectural  design  as  given  in  the  atelier  of  Ex- 
tension has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
in  the  coming  year  will  be  identical,  as  the  Extension  atelier  will  be 
placed  in  the  main  drafting  room  of  the  School,  and  the  Extension 
library  of  design  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Ware  Library.  These 
changes  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Extension  students  in  design 
and  will  admit  of  improved  instruction  in  the  types  of  problem 
henceforth  to  be  issued. 

We  come  now  to  the  evening  courses  in  business  in  which  there 
were  3,428  course  registrations  during  the  year.  These  were  fewer 
than  hitherto,  but  the  educational  progress  was  satisfactory  and  the 
courses  were  consistently  maintained.  It  is  reasonable  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  service  to  the  School  of  Business  through 
specialized  courses  of  an  advanced  nature  through  University 
Classes  is  not  unimportant.  The  School  with  its  present  staff  could 
not  offer  these  courses  and  their  elimination  would  be  grievously 
felt.  The  part-time  student  and  the  courses  provided  for  him  are  a 
bulwark  to  the  School  of  Business,  and  any  interference  with  the 
present  system  is  fraught  with  serious  danger  of  the  loss  of  these 
part-time  students  who  can  give  only  their  leisure  from  business  to 
their  studies. 

We  are  making  very  little  change  in  our  program  for  the  coming 
year.  We  are  adding  one  advanced  course  in  economics  dealing 
with  the  business  process  and  social  reconstruction.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  various  ways  in  which  po- 
litical control,  directed  toward  social  and  national  ends,  impinges 
upon  private  business  and  methods.  We  are  tempted,  of  course,  to 
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introduce  many  new  courses  dealing  with  the  business  and  social 
problems  engendered  by  the  Rooseveltian  program,  but  the  whole 
situation  is  so  uncertain  that  an  attempt  of  this  character  would  be 
futile.  The  several  instructors  are  urged,  however,  to  develop  the 
newer  aspects  of  their  subjects  against  a  background  of  what  is 
already  known  about  social  problems  and  business  enterprise.  Thus 
the  student  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  new  bearings  and  tenden- 
cies in  business  from  known  and  familiar  landmarks. 

A  tabulation  of  registration  in  this  department  shows  that  out  of 
a  total  course  registration  of  3,428  there  were  926  from  other  parts 
of  the  University.  Of  these  535  were  by  School  of  Business  students. 
These  last  figures  indicate  to  what  extent  the  School  of  Business 
looks  to  University  Extension  for  necessary  courses,  and  likewise 
the  extent  to  which  the  part-time  student  is  able  through  Univer- 
sity Extension  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  School  for  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science.  This  record  does 
not,  however,  indicate  that  University  Extension  is  doing  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Business  and  paying  extra  for  it.  The  professional 
schools,  such  as  Engineering,  often  prefer  evening  courses  in  ac- 
counting because  of  their  full  day  programs.  Likewise,  advanced 
courses  in  advertising  in  University  Extension  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  students  of  the  School  of  Business.  Qualified  experts 
from  the  business  community  can  more  readily  be  obtained  as  in- 
structors through  University  Extension  and  thus  the  School  of 
Business  is  enabled  to  avoid  an  increase  in  its  staff  and  an  enlarged 
budget.  Any  different  plan  would  compel  the  students  to  take 
other  courses  offered  which  would  not  satisfy  them  and  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  numbers,  as  they  would  go  elsewhere  for  the  exact 
subjects  which  they  desire.  By  the  same  reasoning  we  might  sug- 
gest that  the  University  balance  its  budget  by  limiting  the  offering 
to  a  set  series  of  required  courses  and  releasing  those  instructors 
who  now  give  other  courses. 

The  courses  in  University  Extension  in  the  subject  of  business 
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are  attended  by  students  from  various  parts  of  the  University  who 
cannot  obtain  instruction  in  these  subjects  at  the  regular  hours  at 
which  they  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Business.  This  is  a  matter 
of  schedule.  Thus  we  find  a  heavy  registration  of  engineers  in  busi- 
ness law  which  we  offer  as  an  accommodation  for  the  engineering 
students.  The  Department  of  Education  of  New  York  State  has 
established  new  requirements  for  the  examination  for  certified 
public  accountants.  There  are  many  students  who  cannot  fulfill 
these  requirements,  as  they  are  unable  to  take  the  courses  offered  by 
the  School  of  Business.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  these  courses  be 
given  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  so  as  to  permit  serious  and 
deserving  students  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. These  courses  must  be  part  of  a  curriculum  leading  to  a 
degree. 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  we  find  the  same  helpfulness 
to  the  part-time  student  as  in  many  other  departments.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
chemistry  but  are  unable  to  undertake  a  complete  course  in  the 
schools  of  science  of  the  University.  This  department  by  its  evening 
courses  enables  students  to  obtain  excellent  training  in  chemistry 
from  the  beginning  even  as  far  as  certain  graduate  courses.  This 
is  again  the  record  of  the  past  year  which  has  been  both  interesting 
and  encouraging  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  smaller  number 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

The  same  is  true  of  electrical  engineering  which  offers  courses 
designed  for  non-college  men — those  who  have  merely  graduated 
from  high  school  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
technical  education  but  have  been  employed  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing work  and  find  the  need  and  desirability  of  study  in  order  to 
gain  promotion.  Here  again  the  numbers  are  smaller,  but  the  re- 
sults are  most  satisfactory.  The  Department  reports  that  the  four 
new  graduate  courses  which  it  has  been  offering  serve  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  latest  advances  in  the  science 
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in  connection  with  very  advanced  and  intricate  electrical  engineer- 
ing subjects.  Of  the  55  different  persons  taking  these  courses  35 
could  only  attend  classes  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  An  in- 
teresting item  of  information  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  who 
have  taken  the  sequence  of  electrical  engineering  courses  have 
formed  an  association  which  meets  once  a  year  in  company  with 
the  instructors,  thus  renewing  the  pleasant  association  with  their 
fellow  students  of  these  somewhat  irregular  courses  in  University 
Extension. 

Apparently  the  work  which  University  Extension  can  perform 
for  engineering  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of  courses  for  graduate 
engineers  who  desire  to  review  their  early  training  and  obtain  first- 
hand information  as  to  the  newest  developments  in  the  engineer- 
ing fields.  It  is  not  our  part  to  supply  simple  technical  courses  for 
beginners.  In  certain  more  general  subjects  which  permit  of  ad- 
vance for  qualified  students  in  any  one  subject  beyond  the  more 
elementary  work  we  have  a  part  to  fulfill.  I  refer  to  such  subjects  as 
chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  drafting.  There  are  many  stu- 
dents who  come  to  us  for  a  general  or  liberal  education  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  who  desire  to  know  something  about  mod- 
ern science,  and  it  may  be  that  we  should  do  more  to  gratify  this 
ambition. 

The  Department  of  English  attracts  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents in  University  Classes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  appeal  is 
very  wide  both  for  students  who  desire  sometime  to  pass  out  of  the 
casual  group  and  for  those  who  have  only  a  small  amount  of  time 
for  study  and  for  class  attendance.  Hence,  although  the  numbers  in 
this  subject  have  been  reduced,  they  still  record  for  the  past  year 
4,485  students.  Here  again  in  English  in  particular  we  have  felt 
that  we  must  maintain  our  classes  without  regard  to  the  loss  in 
numbers,  as  for  example,  in  special  writing  courses  or  in  the  ele- 
mentary courses  for  mature  students.  English  for  foreigners  is  al- 
ways called  for  from  various  parts  of  the  University.  The  foreign 
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students  of  the  University  desiring  matriculation  in  the  various 
schools  need  a  rapid  and  intensive  training  in  oral  and  written 
English. 

The  courses  in  special  writing,  play  directing,  and  stage  direction 
have  recorded  as  many  students  as  in  the  preceding  year.  For  many 
years  University  Classes  have  given  special  attention  to  phonetics 
and  cared  for  this  subject  in  the  University.  Now  the  Department 
of  English  has  undertaken  to  offer  two  courses  to  University  Ex- 
tension students.  The  Department  of  English  in  University  Classes 
has  a  very  large  enrollment  and  a  great  diversity  of  courses.  As  a 
result,  it  acts  as  sponsor  for  various  activities  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  University  life.  The  Writers  Club  has  a  membership  of 
300,  principally  students  of  the  University.  The  members  of  the 
club  have  published  during  the  past  year  60  articles,  60  poems,  25 
nonfiction  books,  60  short  stories,  3  plays,  1  motion  picture,  and  21 
novels.  Those  who  showed  their  interest  by  giving  their  time  to  ad- 
dress the  club  include  Padraic  Colum,  the  poet;  E.  M.  Delafield,  the 
eminent  English  novelist;  Konrad  Bercovici;  Ben  Hecht;  and 
Marc  Connelly,  playwright  and  president  of  the  Authors  League 
of  America. 

The  Morningside  Players  are  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Hatcher  Hughes  and  Professor  Milton  Smith.  Their  students  par- 
ticipate in  their  own  productions,  and  this  year  gave  three  original 
plays  and  John  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera.  The  Laboratory  Players 
bringing  back  many  former  students  to  the  University,  and  the  Re- 
hearsal Class  attended  by  students  of  the  year  have  done  active  serv- 
ice in  this  field.  The  former  revived  Love  in  a  Village  by  Bicker- 
staff  and  The  Rivals  by  Sheridan.  The  work  of  these  organizations 
should  be  financed  from  outside  sources,  as  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  University  can  appropriate  is  necessarily  meager,  and  the 
activities  of  these  associations  are  in  consequence  restricted.  Here 
we  have  a  school  of  the  theater  with  comparatively  narrow  facilities. 
Earl  Hall  is  adequate  in  certain  respects,  but  there  is  little  oppor- 
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tunity  for  progress  and  yet  there  are  infinite  possibilities  for  asso- 
ciation and  cooperation  with  the  best  of  the  theatrical  profession  in 
this  great  city.  The  Laboratory  Players  might  well  give  two  Shake- 
spearean plays  every  year,  to  which  pupils  of  the  various  schools  in 
the  city  might  be  invited.  The  University  would  be  accomplishing 
a  real  service  in  bringing  before  them  in  this  manner  the  plays  of 
our  greatest  poet  and  dramatist. 

The  Department  of  Geology  always  aims  to  employ  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  University  Extension  to  supply  courses  other- 
wise uncared  for  in  their  program.  In  this  connection  I  should 
mention  in  particular  the  course  entitled  "A  Study  of  Vertebrate 
Fossils,"  the  courses  on  gems  and  precious  stones  offered  by  Profes- 
sor Kerr  and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  courses  in  physical  geography  by  Mr, 
Sharpe,  and  finally  meteorology,  climatology,  and  oceanography 
by  Mr.  de  Smitt.  These  classes  have  small  registrations  but  form  a 
very  important  part  of  the  subject  included  within  the  scope  of 
this  department. 

The  registration  in  Germanic  languages  has  justified  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  full  program  of  undergraduate  courses  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  graduate  courses  given  in  the  evening  and  on 
Saturday  morning,  e.g.,  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler"  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Schinnerer,  have  supplied  a  well-defined  demand 
for  advanced  study  in  German.  For  the  coming  year  the  Depart- 
ment intends  to  supply  a  course  in  the  reading  of  the  sciences  by 
Professor  H.  W.  Puckett.  An  innovation  is  the  new  course  entitled 
"The  Culture  of  Germany"  which  will  be  given  at  the  Deutsches 
Haus  by  lecturers  who  are  outstanding  authorities  in  their  special 
fields,  many  from  our  own  staff.  The  purpose  is  to  present  in  Eng- 
lish an  introduction  to  the  various  aspects  of  German  culture  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present. 

The  officers  of  University  Extension  connected  with  government 
and  public  law  have  recognized  that  it  is  part  of  their  service  to  the 
University  to  make  themselves  useful  in  governmental  affairs  as  far 
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as  is  consistent  with  their  University  duties.  The  courses  in  this  de- 
partment furnished  for  the  Extension  students  should  have  the 
important  function  of  bringing  them  into  contact  with  political 
affairs  on  the  plane  of  the  scholar  and  patriot. 

There  is  continued  interest  in  the  few  courses  in  law  offered  in 
University  Extension.  These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  law 
degree  with  the  exception  of  that  on  taxation  by  Professor  Magill. 
Many  adult  students  are  turning  to  that  phase  of  law  having  to  do 
with  business. 

In  the  Institut  des  Etudes  Franchises  we  have  an  institution  which 
is  distinctly  under  the  auspices  of  University  Extension.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  de  La  Rochelle  of  our  staff,  30  lectures  were  of- 
fered during  the  year  and  two  one-act  plays  in  French  were  pro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Sylvia  Serra  Surieux. 

It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  report  a  well-deserved  honor  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Howard  R.  Marraro  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Premier  Mussolini.  The  decoration 
of  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  with  the  rank  of 
Cavaliere  was  conferred  in  an  appropriate  ceremony  by  the  Italian 
Consul  General  at  the  Casa  Italiana  on  December  11,  1933. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  state  that  the  number  of  students  registered 
for  courses  in  Italian  in  the  Winter  Session  showed  an  increase  of 
39.5  per  cent  and  in  the  Spring  Session,  52  per  cent.  This  increase 
is  general  and  applies  to  all  courses  and  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
interest  in  Italian  studies  which  is  found  in  many  places  in  the 
United  States.  Courses  in  Italian  are  being  introduced  in  many  high 
schools  and  colleges  where  this  language  was  not  heretofore  in- 
cluded. The  Italian  students'  club  of  University  Classes  is  designated 
as  the  Crocchio  Goliardico.  The  object  of  this  student  group  is  to 
provide  additional  facilities  for  hearing  Italian  outside  the  class- 
room and  to  bring  together  students  of  common  interests.  The  Casa 
Italiana  provides  admirable  facilities  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  the 
center  for  lectures,  recitations,  dinners,  etc.  The  students  during  the 
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year  presented  a  three-act  play  Scampolo  by  Niccodemi,  a  leading 
contemporary  Italian  playwright. 

The  Department  of  Spanish  is  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  meet 
the  demand  of  those  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  this  language  in 
New  York.  Thus  they  are  providing  an  intermediate  course  in  com- 
mercial Spanish  primarily  for  students  in  the  School  of  Business 
and  for  secretarial  students;  also  a  course  in  the  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage for  graduate  students  or  professional  people  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  In  the  academic  courses  the  stress  is  now  being  put  upon 
the  ability  to  use  the  language,  in  learning  from  the  very  first  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  language  rather  than  simply  to  translate 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  this  way  students  acquire  an  ability  to 
express  themselves  in  the  written  and  oral  language  far  beyond 
anything  that  could  be  acquired  under  the  old  method  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  opening  of  the  Casa  de  las  Espanas  has  been  of 
material  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Department,  as  students  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  are  welcome  in  the  Spanish  house.  The  outstanding 
accomplishment  outside  of  class  work  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  series  of  lectures  conducted  by  Professor  Callcott  who  is  in 
charge  of  radio  programs  of  the  Instituto  de  las  Espanas.  The  series 
was  sponsored  by  the  Instituto  and  the  Spanish  Embassy.  The  De- 
partment is  joining  with  other  Departments  of  Modern  Languages 
in  offering  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  culture  of  Spain  for  the  com- 
ing year.  These  lectures  are  given  in  cooperation  with  various  de- 
partments of  the  University  and  are  so  correlated  as  to  present  a 
general  view  of  Spain's  contribution  to  our  civilization  as  seen  by 
specialists  in  their  various  fields. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  why  should  a  university  supply 
courses  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  since  many  people  think 
they  have  little  place  in  a  university  curriculum.  It  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  understand  why  a  question  of  this  kind  is  asked,  nevertheless 
these  subjects  are  most  useful  from  a  practical  point  of  view  for 
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students  in  college  or  in  the  schools  of  business  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
part  of  a  university  from  which  they  expect  to  enter  upon  an  active 
career.  They  are  possibly  not  academic  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
certainly  convenient  tools  of  expression  and  form  an  almost  neces- 
sary equipment  for  those  entering  upon  any  occupation,  and  they 
should  be  within  convenient  reach  of  all  university  students.  Of 
course  these  subjects  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  program  of  stud- 
ies for  secretarial  students  of  whom  we  have  a  large  number  of 
excellent  quality. 

The  community  training  courses  in  religious  education  offered 
for  church  school  workers  are  conducted  by  University  Extension 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  its  department 
of  religious  education.  Community  classes  are  held  at  eight  cen- 
ters, the  largest  of  which  has  been  maintained  at  Morningside 
Heights,  Columbia  University,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  the  last 
22  years.  Many  denominations  through  their  churches  are  repre- 
sented in  the  classes  held  at  each  center.  At  Columbia  University 
nine  different  denominations  were  represented,  52  city  churches, 
and  1 1  out-of-town  churches.  There  are  four  centers  in  Manhattan, 
one  in  the  Bronx,  one  on  Staten  Island,  one  in  Jamaica,  and  one  in 
Flushing.  We  have  likewise  conducted  a  community  group  for 
parents  for  the  study  of  the  home  and  the  child.  At  a  number  of 
these  centers  we  have  established  popular  lecture  courses  which  are 
of  general  interest.  For  example,  at  Columbia  University  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson,  former  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Parables  and  at  the  Central 
Queens  center  we  offered  a  course  on  "Making  Religion  Real"  by 
Professor  John  Keith  Benton  of  Drew  University.  Courses  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  have  been  very  helpful  to  these  self-sacrificing  Bible 
school  teachers. 

Part  of  the  duty  of  University  Extension  is  to  bring  to  the  homes 
of  its  students,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation. Hence  we  have  organized  the  extramural  side  of  our  work 
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and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Power.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  had  fewer  centers  than  at  any  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  University  Extension.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is 
found  in  the  economic  situation.  A  course  in  advanced  composition 
has  been  conducted  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  where  we  used  the 
rooms  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  had  the  able  assistance  of  its  general 
secretary,  Miss  Millicent  Swameld.  The  students  in  this  center  are 
exceedingly  ambitious  and  devoted  to  their  work,  and  the  instruc- 
tor reports  that  in  many  cases  he  has  found  the  students  superior  to 
those  in  other  classes.  At  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Bank  for 
Savings  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
officer  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Harold  E.  Aul  offered  a  course  in  "Invest- 
ment Analysis."  The  students  were  for  the  most  part  junior  execu- 
tives of  savings  banks  in  New  York  City.  The  course  is  popular, 
and  the  bank  has  requested  us  to  carry  on  our  work  for  another 
year.  In  Newark,  which  is  the  largest  center  of  extramural  work, 
we  offered  five  courses  during  the  Winter  Session  with  a  registra- 
tion of  80  students.  The  courses  given  were  "English  Composition," 
"Survey  of  English  Literature,"  "International  Relations  in  Times 
of  Peace  and  War,"  "The  Appreciation  of  Music,"  and  "Psychol- 
ogy." The  officer  in  charge  of  this  work  has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  the  extramural  situation  and  has  found  that 
there  are  many  places  where  classes  might  be  established  with  great 
usefulness  to  the  communities  concerned.  Although  the  financial 
situation  has  interfered  with  the  rapid  development  of  our  plans, 
we  are  counting  upon  the  future. 

We  have  continued  our  interest  in  the  educational  supervision  of 
the  courses  offered  by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking.  During  the  fall  there  was  a  class  enrollment  of 
3,998  students  and  in  the  spring  there  were  3,373.  At  least  75  in- 
structors were  appointed  by  Columbia  University  to  care  for  the  44 
courses  in  the  Winter  Session  and  the  37  in  the  Spring  Session.  This 
chapter  has  sought  close  connection  with  Columbia  University,  and 
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the  result  is  a  high  standard  of  instruction,  exceptional,  we  have 
been  given  to  understand,  in  the  educational  classes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking  throughout  the  country. 

University  Classes  are  also  held  in  the  building  of  the  Brooklyn 
Law  School  in  the  rooms  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College  of  Columbia 
University.  In  the  past  year  we  offered  18  different  subjects,  and 
the  number  of  students  was  278.  This  arrangement  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  evening  classes  for  some  of  the  students  of  Seth  Low 
Junior  College  and  for  University  Undergraduates,  a  great  assis- 
tance in  rounding  out  their  programs.  This  is  essential,  as  many  of 
these  students  must  journey  to  Morningside  Heights  for  their 
courses  in  science,  and  their  time  in  the  day  is  fully  occupied. 

As  I  close  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  once  again  my  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  University  Extension  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
attainment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  University  exists.  In  these 
days  when  those  who  desire  higher  education  cannot  follow  the 
ordinary  or  beaten  paths  through  collegiate  experience,  it  has 
proved  its  usefulness  most  convincingly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  that  many  who  desired  to  take  advantage  of  our  educational 
program  were  prevented  by  lack  of  means.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
the  intention  of  our  staff  to  use  every  resource  which  ingenuity  can 
suggest  to  employ  to  the  full  the  educational  facilities  which  the 
University  has  placed  in  our  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the  student 
who  can  use  them  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 
June  30,  1934 
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OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 934 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  year  just  closed. 

The  twenty-first  season  of  the  Institute  was  opened  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  16, 1933,  by  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  with 
an  address  on  "The  Citizen  Looks  at  His  World";  it  closed  on  the 
evening  of  March  29,  1934,  with  an  address  by  President  Karl  T. 
Compton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  "Shoot- 
ing Atoms."  Individual  members  numbered  2,929;  the  total  of  all 
events  was  174  (member's  ticket  admitted  to  153  of  these  with  no 
extra  charge);  the  total  attendance  at  all  Institute  events  was 
123,395  (average  attendance  at  regular  program  events  833,  at  con- 
cert series  1,112,  at  cooperative  events  355). 

In  reviewing  the  season,  which  has  been  by  all  counts  the  most 
successful  since  the  appointment  of  the  present  Associate  Director, 
special  attention  may  be  directed  to  certain  aspects  of  the  program 
as  a  whole  and  to  an  ever-deepening  interest  in  questions  of  na- 
tional and  international  affairs  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  public. 

Throughout  the  season  twenty-one  Thursday  evenings  were 
given  over  to  a  series  called  "The  World  We  Live  in"  and  partici- 
pated in  by  thirteen  prominent  members  of  the  University  Facul- 
ties and  by  eight  men  prominent  in  the  nation's  public  and  pro- 
fessional life.  This  series  was  open  to  alumni  of  the  University 
resident  in  greater  New  York,  at  no  charge  whatever,  and  was  also 
attended,  of  course,  by  members  of  the  Institute. 

Distribution  of  alumni  tickets  was  handled  through  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Adult  Education  of  the  Alumni  Federation,  and  the  de- 
mand for  these  tickets  far  exceeded  the  supply.  Some  six  hundred 
tickets  were  thus  distributed.  Alumni  attendance  at  the  meetings 
varied  from  186  to  28,  the  average  being  100.  Many  expressions  of 
approval  and  enthusiastic  commendation  have  been  received  from 
alumni  attending  the  series. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  in  organizing  this  series  was,  quite 
frankly,  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  sincerely  felt  that  such  a 
series  would  be  valuable  to  the  University  in  maintaining  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  the  resident  alumni.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
added,  it  was  also  felt  that  perhaps  the  University  owes  its  resident 
alumni  some  means,  however  slight,  of  keeping  abreast  of  recent 
developments  in  national  and  international  affairs,  in  philosophy 
and  science,  in  arts  and  letters.  Secondly,  the  Institute  felt  that  such 
a  series  would  widen  its  field  of  contacts,  for  it  is  believed  that,  of 
all  persons  in  New  York  City,  graduates  of  the  University  should 
be  interested  in  the  work  which  we  are  attempting  to  do.  Plans  are 
now  under  way  for  continuing  the  series  next  season. 

Membership  in  the  Institute  and  attendance  at  the  required  num- 
ber of  lectures,  when  properly  certified,  is  now  accepted  as  meeting 
the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents for  salary  increment.  In  accordance  with  these  condi- 
tions, each  teacher  registered  for  certification  must  attend  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty  lectures  (attendance  is  recorded  at  the  theater)  and 
submit  to  the  Institute  a  notebook  containing  satisfactory  sum- 
maries of  these  lectures. 

During  the  past  season,  the  first  that  this  plan  has  been  in  full 
operation,  371  teachers  in  New  York's  public  schools  registered  for 
certification.  Of  these  260  completed  the  course  and  were  favorably 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  (12  of  these  attended  two 
series  of  thirty  lectures  and  received  two  credits) ;  9  attended  the 
required  number  of  lectures  and  may  still  turn  in  notebooks;  12 
who  registered  late  in  the  season  carry  over  until  next  season;  3  who 
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have  already  completed  one  course  have  begun  a  second  series 
which  also  carries  over. 

Ever  since  its  first  program  twenty-one  years  ago,  the  Institute 
has  given  great  attention  to  the  broad  field  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs,  opening  its  platform  to  a  great  many  distinguished 
visitors  from  abroad  as  well  as  to  men  and  women  prominent  in 
our  own  national  life.  During  the  past  season,  in  response  to  a  grow- 
ing interest  on  the  part  of  our  members,  more  attention  than  ever 
was  given  to  such  questions.  Indeed,  the  keynote  of  the  program 
may  be  said  to  have  been  sounded  by  President  Butler  in  his  open- 
ing address  on  "The  Citizen  Looks  at  His  World,"  in  which  he 
stressed  in  his  vigorous  manner  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
large  view  of  human  life  and  contemporary  civilization. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  105  lectures  on  the  regular 
program  22  were  concerned  entirely  or  in  large  part  with  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  total  attendance  at  these  22  meetings  was  19,988. 
Among  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  spoke  in  this  clas- 
sification mention  may  be  made  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  Sir  Frederick  Whyte,  Maurice  Hindus,  Lindsay 
Rogers,  James  T.  Shotwell,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  Sisley  Huddleston,  Dr. 
Hans  Luther,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  Roddie. 

The  modern  world  is  too  small  a  place  for  the  petty  nationalism, 
the  narrow  imperialism,  the  laissez-faire  capitalism  of  an  earlier 
day.  As  rapid  transportation  and  even  more  incredibly  rapid  com- 
munication— by  cable,  by  long-distance  telephone,  by  wireless — 
have  developed,  the  world  has  become  for  all  of  us  a  much  smaller 
place.  In  the  field  of  international  relationships  and  understanding, 
time  and  space  have  been  eliminated  as  obstacles  to  contact.  Within 
a  very  few  hours  after  it  has  taken  place,  every  event  of  major  im- 
portance throughout  the  world  is  spread  before  millions  of  news- 
paper readers  in  every  land.  Opinions  are  formed,  judgments 
pronounced,  attitudes  established — not  infrequently  rashly  and 
without  attempting  to  get  the  larger  view  of  the  world  issues  that 
may  be  involved. 
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It  is  here  that  the  Institute  strives  to  be  of  service  by  seeking  to 
emphasize  always  the  international  point  of  view,  that  "interna- 
tional mind"  so  adequately  defined  by  President  Butler  twenty-odd 
years  ago  as  "that  habit  of  thinking  of  foreign  relations  and  busi- 
ness, and  that  habit  of  dealing  with  them,  which  regard  the  several 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  as  friendly  and  cooperating  equals 
in  aiding  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  developing  commerce  and 
industry,  in  spreading  enlightenment  and  culture  throughout  the 
world." 

For  we  believe  with  Professor  Harold  J.  Laski,  of  the  University 
of  London,  that  "unless  we  learn  to  think  internationally,  we  shall 
perish." 

The  present  is  the  testing  time  of  this  attitude.  A  frantic  world, 
terrorized  by  its  inability  to  stem  the  tide  of  depression,  is  attempt- 
ing to  turn,  here  and  there,  back  to  the  simpler  and  narrower  ways 
of  a  nationalism  that  is  as  outmoded  as  the  hand  loom  and  the  two- 
wheeled  cart.  This  is,  of  course,  to  ignore  the  challenge  of  modern 
social  thought,  to  refuse  to  make  the  most  of  the  incredibly  rich 
and  fertile  developments  of  modern  science  and  engineering,  to  ac- 
cept dumbly  the  stupid  security  of  the  corral  when  we  might  be 
enjoying  the  freedom  of  upland  pastures. 

Worse  than  all  this,  it  is  to  perpetuate  the  vicious  features  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  a  document  that  was  dictated  by  old  or  elderly 
men  who  had  been  conditioned  in  the  stale  air  of  European  diplo- 
macy, who  were  nationalistic  and  suspicious  and  greedy,  whose 
minds  were  geared  to  the  Europe  of  the  last  century.  This  only 
makes  for  more  wars,  more  blind  hatred,  more  greedy  jealousy; 
and  the  dream  of  millions  of  young  men  who  sincerely  and  youth- 
fully believed  that  in  participating  in  the  World  War  they  were 
engaging  in  a  "war  to  end  war"  becomes  each  year  more  and  more 
of  a  travesty  and  a  mocking. 

It  is  a  difficult  time,  this  in  which  we  are  living,  a  confused  time 
which  calls  for  clear  thinking  and  disinterested,  courageous  leader- 
ship. As  suggested  in  the  first  lecture  at  the  Institute  this  season,  a 
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quotation  from  Matthew  Arnold  exactly  describes  it.  We  are  living 

"between  two  worlds:  one  dying  and  the  other  powerless  to  be 

born."  And  another  nineteenth-century  poet  phrased  the  same 

thought  when  he  wrote 

Each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 
Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth. 

At  Paris  in  1919  there  were  two  great  world  leaders,  Wilson  and 
Smuts.  After  the  conference  Wilson  came  back  to  Washington  to 
suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  nationalistic  politicians  and  to  die,  a 
broken  man;  Smuts,  whose  voice  had  been  raised  as  the  Treaty  was 
signed  to  express  his  farseeing  opinion  that  at  Versailles  "the  spirit 
of  man  had  failed,"  retired  to  South  Africa  and  was  lost  to  the 
world.  At  present  the  international  stage  is  strangely  empty  of  com- 
pelling figures,  yet  there  are  two  men  who  might,  somehow  or 
other,  join  hands  in  leading  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  the 
Morass  of  Despair  to  the  Delectable  Mountains  beyond :  Mussolini 
in  Europe,  Roosevelt  in  America. 

Along  with  this  continued  interest  in  international  affairs  there 
is  a  steadily  growing  interest  in  government  and  in  all  questions  of 
social  adjustment.  In  his  address  to  the  American  university  last 
March  President  Roosevelt  commented  on  this  as  follows:  "I  speak 
of  the  amazing  and  universal  increase  in  the  intelligent  interest 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  taking  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  government In  cities,  in  hamlets,  and  on  farms  men  and 

women  in  their  daily  contacts  are  discussing,  as  never  before  except 
in  time  of  war,  the  methods  by  which  community  and  national 
problems  are  ordered.  .  .  .  We  in  this  country  today  are  thinking 
not  merely  in  terms  of  the  moment,  but  in  terms  that  apply  to  the 
rest  of  our  lives  and  to  the  lives  of  our  children." 

In  1844  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  noted,  in  his  essay  "The  Young 
American"  that  "government  has  been  a  fossil;  it  should  be  a 
plant."  "I  conceive  that  the  office  of  statute  law  should  be  to  ex- 
press, and  not  to  impede  the  mind  of  mankind,"  he  wrote.  "New 
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thoughts,  new  things."  This  criticism,  it  may  be  said,  was  true  up 
to  March  4, 1933.  Then  began  the  process  of  relegating  the  "fossil," 
bit  by  bit,  to  the  archives  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  sub- 
stituting in  its  place,  bit  by  bit,  a  government  that  is  a  "plant" 
which  definitely  touches  the  daily  life  of  every  individual.  The  gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  a  machine  cleverly  put  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  privileged  class  or  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the 
professional  politicians;  it  is  becoming  a  directing  agency  to  which 
the  individual  citizen  may  turn  for  relief  from  present  financial 
distress  and  which  may  seek  to  alter  the  citizen's  mode  of  life  and 
indeed  his  very  way  of  thinking.  More  and  more  we  are  accepting 
greater  government  "interference"  in  business,  in  agriculture,  in 
professional  life.  Day  by  day  the  individual  citizen  watches  the  tax 
bill  mount  and  sees  his  government  engaging,  in  hundreds  of  new 
ways,  in  the  superhuman  task  of  creating  a  new  social  order  in 
which  every  citizen  may  have  a  more  nearly  equal  chance  at  shar- 
ing in  "the  abundant  life."  The  blind  confidence  of  the  average 
citizen  in  his  present  leader  is,  in  a  way,  an  index  to  his  confusion 
and  feeling  of  personal  impotence.  He  agrees,  in  the  main,  with 
Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes,  who  wrote  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Survey- 
Graphic,  "In  my  judgment  we  have  turned  our  backs  definitely 
and  finally  upon  an  era  that  history  will  appraise  as  at  once  sordid, 
ruthless,  and  glorious."  Throughout  the  winter  just  passed  the 
average  citizen  has  become  more  and  more  skeptical  of  the  various 
provisions  of  NRA,  but  his  faith  in  the  President  remains  unshaken 
and  his  belief  that  we  must  have  a  New  Deal  is,  this  season  at  the 
Institute  has  taught  me,  stronger  than  ever.  Slowly  the  individual 
is  being  forced  to  realize  that  what  James  Truslow  Adams  has 
characterized  as  "the  American  Dream"  is  entering  a  new  phase; 
gropingly  he  is  coming  to  understand  that  he  is  only  a  small  part 
of  a  larger  social  whole  and  that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  con- 
ditions his  own  well-being.  The  depression  is  forcing  him  to  be  so- 
cially-minded, governmentally-minded ;  and  the  phrase  "rugged 
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individualism"  is  already  touched  with  a  quaintness  that  is  pathetic. 

Here  at  the  Institute  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  University  Ex- 
tension to  furnish  stimulating  and  well-informed  discussion  of 
these  important  changes  and  tendencies  in  our  government  and  in 
our  social  life.  That  the  Institute  has  sought  to  do  this  during  the 
past  year  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  105  regular  lecture  meet- 
ings 30  were  concerned,  exclusively  or  to  a  large  extent,  with  prob- 
lems of  government  and  social  change.  These  thirty  meetings  were 
attended  by  23,498  persons,  an  average  attendance  of  783.  Among 
the  speakers  in  this  category  mention  is  made  of  Miss  Frances  Per- 
kins, Alfred  E.  Smith,  John  Strachey,  Howard  Lee  McBain,  Joseph 
McGoldrick,  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  Luther  Gulick,  Raymond 
Moley,  H.  A.  Overstreet,  and  John  T.  Flynn. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  program  and  certain  other  activities  may 
be  summarized  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  lectures  in  series,  with 
attendances,  were: 

"The  Citizen  and  His  World,"  three  lectures  by: 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "The  Citizen  Looks  at  His  World."  1,460. 

Frances  Perkins,  "The  Citizen  Looks  at  His  Country."  1,190. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  "The  Citizen  Looks  at  His  City."  2,198. 
"The  Citizen  and  His  City,"  four  lectures  by: 

Howard  Lee  McBain,  "Problems  of  Charter  Revision  and  Control."  494. 

Joseph  D.  McGoldrick,  "New  York  City's  Budget."  434. 

Luther  Gulick,  "The  Invisible  Government:  How  It  Functions."  626. 

Frank  Bohn,  "Results  of  the  Municipal  Election."  785. 
"Creative  America,"  three  lectures  by: 

Walter  Damrosch,  "The  Musician  Speaks."  680. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  "The  Architect  Speaks."  810. 

Rockwell  Kent,  "The  Artist  Speaks."  1,109. 
"Economics  and  Social  Change,"  four  lectures  by: 

Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  "Recent  Trends  in  Economics."  1,087. 

Walter  Rautenstrauch,  "Fundamentals  of  Our  Industrial  Economy."  556. 

Gustav  Peck,  "The  Control  of  Industry."  695. 

Raymond  Moley,  "What  We  Are  Trying  To  Do."  1,133. 
"America  and  the  World,"  four  lectures  by: 

James  T.  Shotwell,  "International  Affairs."  752. 

S.  K.  RatclifTe,  "England  Faces  the  New  Year  and  the  New  Deal."  743. 
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Lindsay  Rogers,  "International  Affairs."  537. 

Parker  T.  Moon,  "International  Aspects  of  the  New  Deal."  563. 
"Cultural  Trends  Today,"  four  lectures  by: 

Douglas  Moore,  "Trends  in  Music."  261. 

Walter  Pach,  "Trends  in  Art."  373. 

Hatcher  Hughes,  "Trends  in  Drama."  598. 

Joseph  Auslander,  "Trends  in  Literature."  326. 
"Interpretations  of  Modern  Science,"  five  lectures  by: 

Ellis  L.  Manning,  "Recent  Research  in  Engineering."  417. 

Harlow  Shapley,  "Astronomy."  610. 

William  P.  Montague,  "The  Revolution  in  Science."  499. 

Irving  Langmuir,  "Chemistry."  525. 

Karl  T.  Compton,  "Shooting  Atoms."  465. 
"Today's  Experiments  in  Government,"  four  lectures  by  Frank  Bohn.  847; 

648;  605;  534. 
"Broadway  in  Review,"  three  lectures  by  John  Mason  Brown.  1,226;  904;  887. 
"Dream  Pictures,"  four  lectures  by  Branson  DeCou.  2,034  (two  showings); 

763;  1,101;  1,240. 
"Laughter  in  America,"  four  lectures  by  John  Erskine.  1,655;  1,118;  801;  772. 
"Current  Economics  and  Industry,"  three  lectures  by  John  T.  Flynn.  482; 

596;  507. 
"Understanding  Russia  Today,"  three  lectures  by  Maurice  Hindus.  1,339; 

1403;  1.395- 
"We  Look  at  the  World,"  five  lectures  by  H.  V.  Kaltenborn.  1,399;  r>3555 

1,257;  1,221;  763. 
"Key  Ideas  in  American  Life,"  four  lectures  by  Houston  Peterson.  663;  622; 

531;  546. 
"Current  Events,"  six  lectures  by  George  Earle  Raiguel.  720;  664;  346;  541; 

590;  482. 
"Books  of  the  Season,"  three  lectures  by  Edward  Weeks.  912;  712;  603. 

Outstanding  single  lectures  were  given  by  John  Strachey,  Sisley 
Huddleston,  Sir  Frederick  Whyte,  Max  Eastman,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stewart  Roddie,  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  who  gave  the 
annual  Davies  Lecture,  Hans  Luther,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Phyllis 
Bentley,  Clemence  Dane,  Louis  K.  Anspacher,  Eugene  Lyons, 
George  E.  Sokolsky. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Institute  cooperated  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  University  in  arranging  lectures  by  distinguished 
visiting  scholars,  scientists,  and  other  authorities.  Although  this 
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represents  a  fairly  heavy  drain  on  the  Institute  budget,  for  such 
events  are  not  income  producing,  yet  it  is  felt  that  this  is  one  very 
definite  way  in  which  the  Institute  is  of  service  to  the  University. 
Certain  events  are  worthy  of  special  mention:  Laurence  Binyon, 
"An  Introduction  to  Chinese  Art";  Columbia  University  Chorus, 
two  concerts;  Columbia  University  Orchestra,  two  concerts;  J.  W. 
Dafoe,  "Canada's  Rise  to  Nationhood,"  "Canada,  a  Democracy," 
and  "Canada  as  Neighbor,"  three  lectures  on  the  Julius  Beer  Foun- 
dation; Raymond  G.  Knox  "Impressions  of  Religious  Movements 
in  Europe,"  five  lectures  on  the  Schermerhorn  Foundation;  Shane 
Leslie,  "Swift";  John  Hazedel  Levis,  "The  Music  of  China";  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  "America  and  Europe";  H.  H.  Clegg  and  Alex- 
ander O.  Gettler,  "Science  in  the  Detection  of  Crime";  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee,  "Recent  Changes  in  the  English  Outlook  on  the  World"; 
J.  W.  T.  Mason,  "The  Spirit  of  Shinto";  W.  Phillip  Shatts,  "The 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs" ;  and  six  lectures  in 
cooperation  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  given  by 
H.  McNeil  Hencken,  Jules  Barthoux,  Rhys  Carpenter,  Clarence  G. 
Lowe,  T.  Leslie  Shear,  and  Alan  J.  B.  Wace. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Douglas  Moore  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  four  recitals  were  arranged,  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
program,  to  illustrate  the  historical  development  of  chamber  music. 
This  series  was  participated  in  by  the  Aguilar  Lute  Quartet,  the 
American  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments,  the  Musical  Art  Quartet, 
and  the  Gordon  String  Quartet.  For  each  recital  a  certain  number 
of  tickets  was  furnished  the  Department  of  Music  for  distribution 
among  interested  students.  The  total  attendance  was  2,532,  an 
average  attendance  of  633. 

The  Institute  concert  series  brought  to  Morningside  Heights  the 
following  great  artists:  Lily  Pons,  Richard  Crooks,  Lotte  Leh- 
mann,  Nathan  Milstein,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  and  the  New  Eng- 
lish Singers.  Average  attendance  was  1,112,  and  for  three  recitals 
the  house  was  sold  out. 
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In  all,  fourteen  worthwhile  programs  were  offered  Institute 
members  on  Saturday  evenings  at  no  extra  charge  whatever  (an 
extra  charge  is  made  for  the  Institute  concert  series).  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner,  in  "The  Wives  of  Henry  VIII,"  proved  to  be  so  popu- 
lar that  the  Institute  was  forced  to  arrange  a  return  engagement. 
Other  outstanding  programs  were  furnished  by  Angna  Enters,  Ted 
Shawn  and  his  Concert  Group,  the  Ionian  Quartet,  the  Eva  Jessye 
Negro  Chorus  and  Fold  Dance  Ensemble,  David  Barnett,  Dorothy 
Sands,  and  the  Columbia  Laboratory  Players,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Estelle  Davis.  This  admirable  group  gave  a  pleasant  and 
very  effective  production  of  Love  in  a  Village,  a  charming  eight- 
eenth-century musical  play  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  The  Columbia 
University  Orchestra  furnished  two  concerts,  both  of  which  were 
well  attended.  In  both  the  orchestra  played  with  a  sense  of  surety 
and  finish  exceptional  in  undergraduate  work  and  reflecting  the 
careful  direction  of  Professor  Douglas  Moore. 

During  the  season  the  Morningside  Players,  under  the  direction 
of  Hatcher  Hughes  and  Milton  Smith,  gave  four  productions — 
three  original  plays  and  one  revival.  The  Institute  subscribed  to  the 
series  and  offered  all  Institute  members  the  privilege  of  attendance. 
Coupons  redeemed  at  the  box  office  indicate  a  total  Institute  at- 
tendance at  the  four  productions  of  2,742,  an  average  of  685  for 
each  production. 

Twelve  productions  were  offered  on  Saturday  mornings  by  the 
Children's  Theater.  A  total  of  4,504  children  attended,  making  an 
average  attendance  of  375.  Six  plays  were  presented  by  the  Clare 
Tree  Major  Company,  six  by  the  Sue  Hastings  Marionettes.  Al- 
though the  general  feeling  in  the  University  community  is  that  the 
Children's  Theater  is  filling  a  definite  need,  both  attendance  and 
income  have  steadily  declined  during  the  last  three  years,  and  this 
in  spite  of  steadily  increasing  efforts  to  publicize  the  venture.  It  has 
always  more  than  carried  itself  financially,  but  during  this  past 
season  its  box  office  record  dropped  perilously  near  the  red.  It  has 
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not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  Children's  Theater  should  be 
continued  another  year. 

In  closing  this  report  on  a  season  that  has  been  crowded  with  a 
great  variety  of  activities  and  interests,  I  should  like  to  express 
again  my  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  and  interest  shown  in  the 
work  of  the  Institute  by  other  administrative  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  continued  sympathetic  support  granted  by  the 
administration.  The  Institute  is  and  should  continue  to  be  the  Uni- 
versity's "free  platform,"  where  any  idea  of  genuine  merit  may  be 
thoroughly  discussed  by  men  and  women  qualified  to  speak.  This 
is  the  niche  which  the  Institute  has  come  to  occupy;  maintaining 
it  there  and  constantly  seeking  to  keep  it  vibrantly  alive  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  changing  winds  of  current  social,  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  thought  must  be  the  object  of  those  to  whom  its  ad- 
ministration is  intrusted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  the  Institute 

June  30,  1934 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 934 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Home 
Study  Department  for  the  preceding  twelve  months  as  well  as 
some  considerations  concerning  the  administration  of  this  work  in 
general. 

We  expected  a  registration  during  this  year  about  one-fourth  as 
great  as  that  in  1932-33,  and  as  I  write  this  expectation  is  apparently 
to  be  realized.  We  have  been  able  to  pay  all  charges  customarily 
made  against  the  Department  and  we  have  carried  out  our  inten- 
tions without  recourse  to  space  advertising  or  to  representation  in 
the  field.  Maintaining  routine  services  has  been  difficult  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  active  courses  begun  in  previous  years  and  to  a 
stringently  reduced  office  staff.  In  spite  of  hardships  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  staff,  however,  and  to  those  instructors  chiefly  depend- 
ent on  the  Department  for  their  income,  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  no  slackening  in  service,  in  teaching,  or  in  the  spirit  that  sus- 
tains both. 

The  greatest  single  change  during  the  year  is  the  method  of  reg- 
istering students  chiefly  by  correspondence  instead  of  by  interview 
with  a  field  representative.  The  method  is  comparatively  slow  and 
absolutely  arduous.  Nevertheless,  since  all  the  facts  bearing  on  a 
registration  are  before  us  in  writing  before  it  is  accepted,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  an  unusually  effective  selection  of  students.  From 
what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  in  so  short  a  time,  I  believe  that 
our  students  now  average  higher  with  respect  to  persistence  and 
ability  than  those  previously  registered.  The  experience  of  several 
years,  however,  is  necessary  for  a  fair  judgment  on  these  points. 
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In  relation  to  internal  administration,  three  matters  seem  to  me 
to  need  particular  attention;  namely,  the  problem  of  placing  stu- 
dents in  courses ;  the  method  of  paying  instructors ;  and  advertising 
and  public  information. 

If  results  in  the  field  of  adult  education  were  measured  by  the 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  organizations  within  it,  we  should  al- 
ready have  achieved  the  millenium.  Without  caviling  too  much, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  say  with  too  much  truth  that  these  organi- 
zations, both  commercial  and  professional,  tend  to  be  vitiated  either 
by  the  necessity  of  profit  or  by  an  even  elaborate  disregard  of  the 
person  who  is  assumed  to  need  education.  Among  them,  the  indi- 
vidual, who  is  as  far  as  I  know  the  only  organism  in  which  educa- 
tion can  operate,  is  likely  to  be  disregarded  or  to  be  mishandled.  In 
view  of  these  dangers  it  is  essential,  in  an  enterprise  like  ours  in 
which  we  deal  with  thousands  of  people  one  at  a  time,  to  be  con- 
stantly searching  for  methods  which  will  really  assist  those  who 
write  to  us.  Tests  may  help  in  some  cases,  but  a  friendly  extensive 
discussion  of  a  person's  experience  and  plans  may  be  better.  Such 
discussions  we  already  have  the  patience  to  enter  into,  but  not  al- 
ways sufficient  time.  No  argument  of  mine  is  necessary,  however, 
to  show  that  guiding  students  and  helping  them  to  the  choice  of  an 
advantageous  plan  of  study  is  as  much  a  professional  responsibility 
as  teaching  is;  that  it  must  be  informed,  sympathetic,  and  free  from 
cant.  It  must  be  not  commercial  and  related  to  numbers,  but  pro- 
fessional and  related  to  qualities.  As  time  goes  on  we  shall  need  to 
spend  more  and  more  time  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
of  admitting  and  placing  adult  students. 

This  necessity  is  clearly  not  compatible  with  the  budgetary  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Department  operates.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  admission  procedure  could  be  in  more  conscientious  hands  than 
it  now  is  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Sultzer,  but  without  re- 
spect to  persons  the  possible  conflict  between  the  necessities  of  qual- 
ity and  of  numbers  is  undesirable  and  dangerous.  Not  in  fact  nor 
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in  implication  should  such  a  conflict  or  the  suspicion  of  it  be  al- 
lowed to  exist  in  this  department.  It  is  hard  to  escape  the  obsession 
of  numbers — whether  the  exhilaration  of  large  numbers,  or  the 
scorn  of  small  numbers,  or  the  cynical  fear  that  an  excellent  thing 
can  necessarily  be  appreciated  and  shared  only  by  a  few.  Our  pri- 
mary concern  is  not  with  numbers  at  all;  our  primary  concern  is 
with  learning  and  with  the  dissemination  of  it  by  any  techniques 
that  prove  to  be  good.  The  first  technique  bears  on  advising  and 
selecting  students.  In  using  it  we  must  always  be  free  to  give  all  the 
information  and  advice  which  our  intelligence  can  command, 
thinking  of  the  inquirer's  needs  in  relation  to  the  entire  pattern  of 
education  rather  than  primarily  in  relation  to  the  service  which  we 
offer.  Not  the  tyranny  of  large  numbers  or  of  small,  but  the  com- 
munity of  learning,  is  our  object.  Though  the  University  was  built 
for  thousands,  we  must  think  of  it  as  though  it  had  been  built  for 
one.  For  if  the  University  is  not  found  fit  for  one  man,  it  is  shock- 
ing that  thousands  should  use  it. 

Of  equal  importance  with  admissions  is  the  status  of  instructors. 
The  method  of  paying  for  instruction  by  the  lesson  has  for  a  long 
time  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
diversity  of  courses,  the  varying  number  of  students  in  each,  and 
the  various  academic  rank  of  the  instructors  make  settling  on  some 
other  method  fairly  difficult.  We  must,  however,  seek  a  better 
method  than  the  present  one,  and  such  an  effort  should  be  one  of 
our  main  concerns  during  the  coming  year.  Above  the  thousand 
and  one  devices  for  promoting  the  education  of  adults,  the  univer- 
sity teacher  holds  the  high  ground.  He  and  his  work  form  the  only 
justification  for  such  a  department  as  ours.  Since  he  is  a  professional 
in  fact  and  in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  his  work,  he  should  be 
treated  like  one. 

Coming  to  the  often-debated  question  of  advertising  and  public 
relations,  I  can  perhaps  lend  some  freshness  to  it  by  discussing  it 
with  relation  to  the  professional  spirit  which  has  thus  far  been  the 
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theme  of  this  report.  As  you  know,  I  believed  that  the  University 
should  continue  space  advertising  during  the  current  year,  on  the 
ground  that  institutional  advertising  is  better  than  none  at  all.  But 
the  advertising  of  Home  Study  courses  by  separate  institutions  is 
unwise  simply  because  it  misleads  the  public — and  perhaps  the 
universities  themselves — concerning  the  only  purpose  of  university 
home  study,  namely,  excellent  teaching.  Such  advertising  implies 
that  those  institutions  which  do  not  advertise  do  not  offer  sound 
teaching,  or  that  those  institutions  which  do  advertise  are  not  pro- 
fessional and  humane  in  their  purpose,  but  commercial.  No  matter 
how  incorrect  these  inferences  may  be — and  incorrect  they  cer- 
tainly are — I  believe  that  they  are  drawn  by  many  people  who  no 
doubt  ought  to  know  better. 

Since  universities  have  sponsored  correspondence  teaching  for 
public  service,  it  follows  that  this  teaching  should  be  administered 
primarily  in  the  public  interest.  The  public  interest  cannot  on  the 
whole  be  satisfied  by  the  present  confusion  in  the  entire  field  of 
adult  education.  More  particularly,  it  cannot  be  served  by  the  nar- 
row and  wasteful  administration  of  university  home  study  which 
is  now  the  rule.  In  the  long  run  it  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  expensive 
to  publish  institutional  promises  and  claims.  The  great  contribu- 
tion of  the  universities  is  not  a  collection  of  "branded"  services,  but 
one  service — university  home  study.  This  is  the  fact  which  should 
be  published  repeatedly  by  every  economical  means.  If  this  is  prop- 
erly done,  university  home  study  should  come  in  fifty  years  to  be 
what  now  it  is  not — a  dominant  method  in  adult  education.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  university  and  others  engaged  in  this  work  can 
go  forward  substantially  as  at  present,  with  a  fair  amount  of  satis- 
faction to  themselves.  But  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  path  of  a 
home  study  policy  in  the  public  interest  are  precisely  institutional 
self-satisfaction,  and  the  institutional  habit  of  turning  the  mind 
inward  upon  itself  rather  than  outward  upon  the  public  to  whose 
service  the  institutions  are  committed. 
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How  does  honest  advertising  in  any  form  vitiate  professional 
teaching  ?  It  does  not  and  cannot.  In  my  opinion,  indeed,  the  best 
chance  of  cutting  a  clear,  wide  path  through  the  administrative 
jungle  of  adult  education  is  for  the  universities  who  are  already  in 
the  work  to  tell  the  public  what  it  can  hope  for  from  the  university 
teacher,  on  what  terms,  and  for  what  reasons.  Irrespective  of  what 
improvements  may  be  made  in  the  method  of  publishing  home 
study  courses  and  of  what  other  aids  to  teaching  may  be  used,  the 
teaching  itself  is  the  central  thing.  Without  teaching,  university 
extension  has  no  reason  to  exist;  without  good  teaching  it  ought 
not  to  exist;  without  identifying  university  teaching  in  the  public 
mind  as  a  constant  guide  to  learning,  it  cannot  be  the  directing  in- 
fluence that  it  ought  to  be.  Educators  love  and  serve  their  own  in- 
stitutions; but  they  cannot  serve  them  best  unless,  in  Professor 
Moley's  telling  phrase,  they  regard  first  that  "much-abused,  elusive 
but  fundamental  abstraction  known  as  the  public  interest." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  A.  Richards, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  Home  Study 
June  30,  1934 


SETH  LOW  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Seth  Low 
Junior  College  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1934. 

The  Junior  College  has  been  established  for  six  years.  Five  Junior 
College  classes  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  certificate. 
At  this  time  it  seemed  appropriate  for  several  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  in  conference  with  the  Director  to  study  carefully 
the  performance  of  the  Junior  College  in  relation  to  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  those  who  urged  its  establishment.  Throughout  the 
year  the  Junior  College  was  analyzed  largely  from  two  points  of 
view:  first,  its  articulation  with  all  other  parts  of  the  University 
and,  second,  its  value  to  Brooklyn  and  the  metropolitan  area.  We 
remembered  that  in  the  academic  year  1927-28  the  following  state- 
ments were  made  in  regard  to  the  value  to  the  University  of  the 
proposed  Junior  College : 

1.  The  standards  of  admission  to  Columbia  College  should  apply  even 
if  these  standards  should  cause  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  admit- 
ted, thus  assuring  the  University  of  a  new  student  body  of  high  academic 
merit. 

2.  The  high  quality  of  instruction  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  University 
could  be  assured  for  the  Junior  College  through  the  cooperation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

3.  Some  of  the  junior  officers  of  instruction  in  the  Junior  College  and  in 
University  Classes  in  Brooklyn  would  find  it  possible  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  the  University. 

4.  The  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  of  Columbia  College  could  grad- 
ually be  adopted  as  the  needs  of  the  students  dictated. 

5.  The  Junior  College  would  not  be  a  burden  upon  the  financial  resources 
of  the  University. 

6.  The  Junior  College  would  send  its  graduates  to  the  professional  schools 
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of  the  University,  to  the  Brooklyn  Law  School,  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  and  other  professional  schools. 

7.  The  Junior  College  could  relieve  Columbia  College  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  rejecting  thoroughly  qualified  men  who  live  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  enable  Columbia  University  to  meet  more 
satisfactorily  her  obligation  to  serve  the  metropolitan  area. 

8.  The  research  of  the  officers  of  instruction  would  enable  the  University 
to  make  a  still  greater  contribution  to  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of 
truth. 

9.  Alumni  and  friends  would  help  support  the  College. 

After  six  years  of  operation  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  following 
statements  and  comments  concerning  these  thoughts  might  well 
be  made.  From  the  beginning  of  the  College  in  1928  there  has  been 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  maintain  a  small  institution  which  would 
render  an  academic  service  of  high  quality.  High  standards  of 
admission  have  been  employed  by  the  Office  of  University  Admis- 
sions. The  late  Professor  Adam  Leroy  Jones  assured  us  that  no 
student  was  accepted  for  the  Junior  College  unless  he  had  met  the 
admission  requirements  for  Columbia  College. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University  men  of  outstanding  character,  scholarship, 
and  teaching  ability  have  been  appointed  as  officers  of  instruction 
in  the  Junior  College.  The  Junior  College  has  afforded  teaching 
opportunities  for  many  excellent  men  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  obtain  graduate  instruction  in  the  University. 
During  the  six  years  a  total  of  33  officers  of  instruction  in  the  Junior 
College  have  pursued  graduate  courses  at  Morningside  Heights 
and  20  have  obtained  graduate  degrees. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  of  Columbia  College  were 
adopted  by  the  Junior  College  insofar  as  the  needs  of  the  students 
of  the  College  dictated.  A  few  advanced  courses  were  added  to 
assist  students  who  found  it  necessary  to  complete  three  years  before 
the  professional  schools  of  their  choice  would  admit  them.  Our 
experience  indicates  that  most  of  these  third  year  students  take  one 
or  more  courses  at  Morningside  Heights.  The  high  intelligence 
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and  excellent  high  school  ratings  of  our  students  encouraged  the 
instructors  in  the  Junior  College  to  give  them  additional  assign- 
ments and  to  hold  them  to  a  high  standard  of  grading.  Only  re- 
cently the  Acting  Director  of  University  Admissions  commented 
that  he  had  observed  that  Seth  Low  men  obtained  higher  marks 
in  courses  at  Morningside  Heights  or  in  other  institutions  than 
they  had  received  in  Seth  Low.  Assurance  that  these  policies  were 
sound  was  in  part  obtained  from  the  sophomores  of  the  Junior 
College  in  intellectual  competition  with  the  sophomores  of  140 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  in  which  they  scored  high- 
est in  performance  and  in  intelligence.  Many  officers  of  instruction 
at  Morningside  Heights  have  repeatedly  informed  the  officers  of 
instruction  of  the  Junior  College  that  graduates  of  the  Junior 
College  are  among  their  best  students. 

All  publicity  concerning  the  College  was  placed  upon  a  high 
plane.  Although  other  types  of  publicity  might  have  brought  a 
quicker  response  from  the  community  they  were  not  employed.  It 
was  clearly  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  the  policy  of 
establishing  the  College  on  a  basis  of  high  quality  would  neces- 
sarily involve  a  gradual  growth  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

At  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Junior  College  has  it 
been  a  burden  upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  University.  At  all 
times,  however,  the  administration  of  the  College  has  been  deeply 
indebted  to  the  administrative  officers  at  Morningside  Heights  for 
their  friendly  cooperation  and  wise  counsel. 

The  students  of  the  Junior  College  may,  with  special  permission, 
obtain  courses  at  Morningside  Heights,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  their  work  in  the  Junior  College,  they  may  continue  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  University  Undergraduates,  and  take  their  work  either 
in  Brooklyn  or  at  Morningside  Heights.  During  the  four  depres- 
sion years  1930-34,  students  registered  in  Brooklyn  in  the  Junior 
College  or  as  University  Undergraduates  took  12,520  points  of 
work  at  Morningside  Heights.  Of  these,  6,494  points  were  taken 
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in  chemistry  and  physics  courses,  which  were  conducted  especially 
for  the  students  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College.  Each  year  the  tuition 
paid  for  these  courses  has  more  than  covered  the  cost  of  instruction. 
The  remainder,  or  6,026  points,  was  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  presence  of  these  students  at  Morningside  Heights  did  not 
involve  any  additional  cost  for  instruction.  This  does  not  include 
the  points  of  work  taken  at  Morningside  Heights  by  numerous 
students  who  have  not  continued  their  registration  as  University 
Undergraduates  in  Brooklyn,  but  have  transferred  to  Morningside 
Heights. 

The  registration  for  one  or  more  courses  at  Morningside  Heights 
by  the  students  of  the  Junior  College,  or  by  University  Under- 
graduates registered  in  Brooklyn,  is  handled  with  great  care.  An 
effort  is  made  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  spent  in  transit, 
and  also,  to  construct  a  program  that  will  enable  the  student  to 
spend  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  Brooklyn.  All  students  registered 
in  Brooklyn  who  take  courses  at  Morningside  Heights  continue  to 
participate  in  the  student  activities  and  the  social  life  of  the  Junior 
College.  Arrangements  were  made  during  the  Spring  Session  for 
former  students  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College  who  are  exercising 
professional  option  in  the  schools  of  the  University  to  permit  them 
to  continue  their  membership  in  the  Seth  Low  Students  Association. 

The  establishment  of  the  Junior  College  has  enabled  the  Uni- 
versity to  render  a  better  service  to  the  preprofessional  students 
formerly  housed  in  the  facilities  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital and  the  Brooklyn  Law  School.  At  the  same  time,  the  College 
has  assisted  other  students  who  have  pursued  courses  leading  to  the 
professional  Schools  of  Architecture,  Business,  Dentistry,  Engin- 
eering, Journalism,  and  professional  courses  in  optometry.  Our 
statistical  records  clearly  indicate  that  most  of  our  students  are  pre- 
professional. Of  those  who  have  continued  their  studies  only  a  few 
have  reported  that  they  were  not  entered  in  professional  schools. 
During  the  current  year  67  former  Seth  Low  students  were  regis- 
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tered  in  the  various  professional  schools  of  Columbia  University. 

The  establishment  of  the  Junior  College  has  enabled  the  Uni- 
versity to  open  her  doors  to  hundreds  of  boys  with  most  excellent 
qualifications  who  would  otherwise  have  been  refused  admission. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  percentage  of  students  admitted  to 
other  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University  from  the  metro- 
politan area  must  be  limited.  There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  advantages  of  having  a  purely  residential  college  at 
Morningside  Heights.  If  progress  should  be  made  in  that  direction 
in  the  near  future,  a  four-year  college  located  in  Brooklyn  or  at 
59th  Street,  or  a  University  college  at  Morningside  Heights,  would 
enable  the  University  to  serve  more  adequately  the  students  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

The  performance  of  the  Junior  College  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  service  to  Brooklyn  and  the  metropolitan  area  also  has  been 
studied  in  relation  to  the  thoughts  expressed  by  those  who  advo- 
cated its  establishment.  These  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Junior  College  would  bring  the  University  to  the  largest  borough 
of  New  York  City,  and  thus  diminish  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  travel. 

2.  The  Junior  College  would  provide  more  adequately  for  the  students 
who  wish  to  enter  the  Brooklyn  Law  School  and  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  other  preprofessional  groups. 

3.  The  Junior  College  would  provide  the  only  small,  high  quality  institu- 
tion of  liberal  arts  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

4.  The  great  value  of  intimate  contacts  between  students,  and  between 
students  and  faculty  could  be  realized. 

5.  Extracurricular  activities  could  be  made  more  meaningful  and  useful 
than  in  a  larger  institution. 

6.  The  facilities  of  the  College  could  be  used  for  adult  classes  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening. 

7.  The  Junior  College  might  also  cooperate  with  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Without  question,  the  location  of  the  Junior  College  in  Brooklyn 
has  saved  many  of  the  students  much  time  and  energy  that  they 
otherwise  might  have  spent  in  travel.  The  statistics  of  the  Registrar 
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indicate  that  during  the  current  year  the  homes  of  the  students 
of  the  College  were  located  as  follows : 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Manhattan  and  Bronx  .    .    .    .16.9      New  Jersey,  within  commuting 

r»„„«,„«.  m  .  distance 6.0 

v^ueens      7.4 

New  York  State,  within  corn- 
Long  Island,  east  of  Patchogue       4.0  muting  distance 2.3 

Staten  Island 4      Brooklyn 63.0 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Junior  College,  University  Ex- 
tension offered  prelegal  courses  in  the  facilities  of  the  Brooklyn 
Law  School,  and  premedical  courses  at  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  The  Junior  College  combined  these  services  and  obtained 
facilities  planned  especially  for  the  use  of  the  College  on  the  fifth. 
and  sixth  floors  of  the  new  Brooklyn  Law  School  building.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  the  location  of  the  College  is  not  of  as  paramount 
importance  as  the  academic  service  of  the  University  to  the  students 
of  New  York  City.  The  establishment  of  the  Junior  College  has 
enabled  Columbia  University  to  recommend  men  of  higher  intel- 
lectual ability  and  attainments  to  the  Brooklyn  Law  School  and  the 
Long  Island  College  of  Medicine.  The  new  curriculum  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Junior  College  to  prepare  students  for  other  pro- 
fessional schools  as  well  as  those  of  law  and  medicine.  All  statistical 
data  available  clearly  shows  that  the  quality  of  the  students  whom 
we  recommend  to  various  professional  schools  has  been  improved. 

My  report  for  the  academic  year  1932-33  discussed  in  detail  our 
endeavor  to  conduct  the  Junior  College  with  the  welfare  of  each 
student  as  its  central  concern.  The  quality  and  the  manner  of  this 
service  were  considered  under  the  following  headings:  policies  of 
admission,  curriculum,  officers  of  instruction,  the  opportunity  for 
advanced  study,  personnel  service,  and  social  life.  In  previous  re- 
ports I  have  pointed  out  that  we  have  been  successful  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  intimate  contacts  among  the  students,  and  between 
the  students  and  their  officers  of  instruction.  I  have  also  discussed 
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the  extracurricular  activities  of  the  College  and  the  social  values 
inherent  in  them. 

The  evening  work,  which  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1926  for 
prelegal  students,  was  continued  in  an  amplified  form  in  the  fall 
of  1928.  At  that  time  199  adults  registered  for  University  Extension 
courses  in  Brooklyn.  This  splendid  work  has  continued  year  by 
year.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Junior  College  this  service  would  not 
be  available  for  the  people  of  Brooklyn.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  many  of  the  students  registered  in  the  evening 
courses  have  informed  us  that  they  could  not  undertake  the  trip 
to  Morningside  Heights. 

Seth  Low  Junior  College  has  been  instrumental  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  first  directory  of  adult  education  opportunities  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn.  The  Director  of  the  Junior  College  served  as 
president  of  the  conference,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  this  publication.  A  wide 
circulation  was  given  the  directory  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Greenpoint  Savings  Bank,  which  undertook  its  publication. 

The  administration  of  the  College,  including  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  organization 
of  the  Brooklyn  Council  on  Higher  Education.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Council  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  other  institutional  members  of  the  Council. 

These  services  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College  to  Brooklyn  and  the 
metropolitan  area  are  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  Columbia 
University. 

During  the  current  year  the  total  registration  was  304.  Of  these, 
214  were  registered  in  Seth  Low  Junior  College,  and  90  were  regis- 
tered as  University  Undergraduates.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
incoming  class  for  the  current  year  corresponded  closely  in  numbers 
to  that  of  the  previous  year  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
period  of  greatest  stringency  has  passed  and  that  the  future  holds 
promise  of  an  increase  in  registration.  Increased  loyalty  on  the  part 
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of  our  student  body  and  their  friends  and  relatives  has  been  very 
marked  during  the  year.  Economies  have  been  employed  to  offset 
the  decline  in  income  with  the  result  that  the  financial  statement 
for  the  current  year  is  better  than  for  the  previous  year.  Fortunately, 
these  economies  have  not  diminished  the  quality  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  College.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  care 
was  taken,  before  the  effects  of  the  depression  had  been  felt,  to 
build  up  a  library  of  over  seven  thousand  volumes,  and  to  provide 
adequate  equipment,  apparatus,  and  supplies  for  the  various  depart- 
ments and  the  administrative  offices. 

Seth  Low  Junior  College  now  has  697  alumni.  The  loyalty  of 
these  alumni  to  the  College  and  to  Columbia  University  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  current  year  by  the  organization,  upon 
their  own  initiative,  of  the  Seth  Low  Alumni  Association.  The 
Association  has  sponsored  several  alumni  social  functions;  pub- 
lished the  alumni  news  column  of  the  Seth  Low  Scop;  distributed 
the  Scop  each  week  to  all  of  the  alumni  of  the  College,  and  has 
cooperated  with  the  Seth  Low  University  Undergraduates  in  their 
Class  Day  and  other  Commencement  exercises.  It  is  somewhat 
early  to  expect  our  alumni  to  be  of  large  financial  assistance,  but 
some  have  already  made  small  contributions  to  our  scholarship  and 
loan  funds. 

In  the  brief  period  of  time  that  Seth  Low  Junior  College  has 
been  established  gifts  from  friends,  students,  and  officers  of  instruc- 
tion have  totaled  $1,202.16.  Four  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  was 
employed  this  year  to  establish  tuition  scholarships.  These  are  to  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship  and  character  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  or  head 
master.  As  time  goes  on  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  larger  dona- 
tions to  the  College.  Twenty-five  students  had  their  financial  prob- 
lems alleviated  by  the  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  The  men  on  relief  performed  many  useful 
functions  which  could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  such  a 
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subsidy.  Further  relief  was  provided  in  temporary  loans  to  29 
students. 

The  future  of  all  educational  institutions  is  closely  interrelated 
with  the  economic  welfare  of  the  nation.  To  many  in  the  United 
States  the  present  situation  is  so  dark  that  for  them  the  word  "ex- 
pansion" is  taboo.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  our  natural  resources 
are  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  1928;  that  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  technology  have  continued;  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  industry  has  not  been  impaired;  that  the  United 
States  possesses  the  greatest  skilled  labor  supply  of  any  nation  on 
earth;  that  our  managerial  ability  has,  if  anything,  been  improved 
in  the  last  five  years  by  our  schools  of  business  and  by  the  training 
afforded  in  business  establishments.  All  of  the  factors  necessary  to 
produce  a  more  substantial  national  income  than  we  have  ever 
enjoyed  before  are  at  hand.  There  are  many  indications  that  in  the 
immediate  future  we  are  going  to  make  use  of  these  productive 
factors,  and  as  this  happens,  the  demand  for  college  education  is 
very  likely  to  become  as  great  as  the  present  demand  for  secondary 
education. 

Seth  Low  Junior  College  shares  with  the  University  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Director  Adam  Leroy  Jones.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  College  Professor  Jones  has  been  a  highly  valued  member  of 
the  Administrative  Board.  He  gave  freely  of  his  time  throughout 
each  year,  and  was,  at  all  times,  a  discerning  critic,  and  a  wise  and 
friendly  counselor. 

Professor  John  A.  Krout,  of  the  Department  of  History  and 
secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  University  Council  on  University 
Undergraduate  Men,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Administrative  Board.  The  position  of  adviser  to  University  Under- 
graduate men  has  enabled  Professor  Krout  to  become  familiar  with 
many  of  the  administrative  problems  of  the  Junior  College. 

Several  officers  of  instruction  of  the  College  have  been  engaged 
in  activities  of  unusual  interest  during  the  current  year.  Seth  Low 
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Junior  College  was  very  happy  to  recommend  a  two  months'  leave 
of  absence  for  Dr.  Nels  Anderson  so  that  he  might  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  an  industrial  relations  official  in 
the  Civil  Works  Administration.  Since  December  of  last  year,  Dr. 
Anderson  has  assisted  a  national  study  of  transients  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  During  the 
entire  academic  year  Dr.  Anderson  has  been  active  with  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  the  care  of  Transients  and  Homeless  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  Federal  relief  for  interstate  homeless  families  and 
individuals.  Dr.  Anderson  received  a  fellowship  for  research  from 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  and  also,  a  grant-in-aid  from 
the  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. With  this  assistance  he  spent  the  summer  of  1933  making  a 
study  of  Mormon  community  and  family  life  in  frontier  times.  Dr. 
Herbert  O.  Elftman,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  presented 
papers  before  the  Ninety-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  American 
Association  of  Physical  Anthropologists.  Mr.  Paul  Chesley,  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  was  awarded  the  John  S.  Newberry  Prize 
for  excellence  in  research  in  the  field  of  vertebrate  zoology.  Dr. 
Matthew  N.  Chappell  and  Dr.  Gregory  S.  Razran,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  presented  papers  before  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  Dr. 
Chappell  also  read  a  paper  before  the  Ninety-third  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr.  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  to  assume  the  post  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Consumers 
Council  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  His  serv- 
ices have  been  so  highly  valued  that  an  additional  year's  leave  has 
been  granted.  Mr.  Harley  L.  Sensemann,  of  the  Department  of 
English,  delivered  the  Commencement  address  at  the  Poppen- 
heusen  Institute. 
The  College  is  indebted  to  the  start  of  the  Seth  Low  Scop  for 
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much  of  the  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  and  loyalty  of  the  stu- 
dent body  during  the  last  two  years.  Particularly  the  editors  in 
chief,  Messrs.  Drubin  and  Kraftman,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  outstanding  performances  in  the  field  of  journalism.  In  regard 
to  the  College,  they  have  recognized  the  limits  within  which  Seth 
Low  operates,  They  have  clearly  understood  that  every  institution 
must  necessarily  conduct  its  affairs  within  the  limits  of  its  facilities 
and  resources.  They  are  to  be  commended  for  their  perspective, 
their  judgment,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  loyally  and 
devotedly  served  the  interests  of  the  College. 

The  Student  Council  has  made  substantial  progress  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions  of  supervising  student  activities.  The 
Council  has  also  manifested  a  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  College.  During  the  year,  they  appointed  a  student 
committee  on  instruction.  This  committee  has  occasionally  met 
with  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  has  offered  several 
constructive  proposals  and  criticisms. 

The  students  of  the  College  have  not  only  applied  themselves 
more  diligently  to  scholarly  endeavor  but  have  also  participated 
more  fully  in  extracurricular  activities.  Through  conferences  with 
each  student  in  the  Junior  College  and  the  University  Undergrad- 
uates registered  in  Brooklyn  the  Director  found  that  all  but  a  few 
were  engaged  in  one  or  more  activities.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  participate  in  intramural 
athletics.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire  student  body  played  in 
intramurals  during  the  year. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  activities  program  was  the  debate 
with  Cambridge  University  on  the  question:  "Resolved,  That  the 
League  of  Nations  Is  the  Only  Secure  Guarantee  of  World  Peace." 

The  advising  of  students  has  been  improved  during  the  current 
year  by  delegating  ten  officers  of  instruction  to  assist  the  students  in 
the  College.  Heretofore,  only  three  officers  of  instruction  served  as 
advisers  to  the  entire  student  body.  Under  the  new  plan  each 
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adviser  assists  approximately  twenty  students  and,  because  of  the 
small  number  assigned  to  him,  he  is  able  to  strengthen  his  personal 
contact  with  each  of  his  advisees. 

The  pride  of  the  students  in  their  College  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  University  Undergraduate  Men 
which  removed  the  exact  academic  requirement  for  their  matric- 
ulation as  University  Undergraduates.  Shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  College  arrangements  were  made  whereby  well-quali- 
fied students  could  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  general  studies.  One  of  the  academic  require- 
ments was  a  grade  of  B  in  one  half  of  the  Junior  College  work.  A 
few  years  later  this  requirement  was  reduced  to  B  in  one-fifth  of 
the  academic  points  taken  by  the  students  of  the  College.  The  re- 
cent action  leaves  the  granting  of  admission  to  standing  as  Uni- 
versity Undergraduates  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Admissions,  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Junior 
College.  The  new  regulation  does  not  in  any  sense  involve  a  lower- 
ing of  the  standards,  for  no  student  will  be  recommended  to  the 
Office  of  University  Admissions  who  has  not  demonstrated  that  he 
may  pursue  advanced  work  with  profit  to  himself  and  society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Allen, 

Director 
June  jo,  1934 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of 
Business  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1934. 

The  past  year's  most  distinctive  mark  on  our  school  work  has 
been  one  reflecting  the  effects  of  New  Deal  developments  on  the 
practical  interests  and  activities  of  our  teaching  personnel.  Related 
and  resulting  attitudes  and  activities  on  the  part  of  students  and 
graduates  are  equally  worthy  of  note.  Efforts  to  solve  problems  of 
policy  affecting  taxation,  finance,  labor,  public  utilities,  statistical 
procedures,  National  Recovery  Administrative  Code  practice,  and 
a  host  of  related  matters  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  services  of 
members  of  our  staff  as  well  as  of  our  student  and  alumni  body. 
These  outside  interests  have  had,  of  course,  a  minor  regrettable 
aspect  in  the  degree  to  which  they  have  divorced  staff  members  at 
intervals  from  their  strictly  academic  duties;  but  a  major  aspect  has 
been  the  effect  of  these  outside  activities  on  the  spirit  and  quality 
of  our  teaching  efforts.  Interest  in  current  discussions  and  happen- 
ings has  been  greatly  stimulated  on  an  exceptionally  well-informed 
basis,  and  live,  fresh  data  and  points  of  view  have  been  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  classroom  and  research  procedures.  In  both  regularly 
scheduled  and  casual  study  groups,  pragmatic  sanctions  have  in 
appreciable  measure  displaced  older  and  more  abstract  appraisals 
and  approaches  to  problems.  Often  sympathetic  to  New  Deal  theo- 
ries and  practices,  sometimes  hostile,  these  fresh  approaches  have 
been  enlivening  and  have  contributed  to  greater  effectiveness  in 
our  teaching  and  to  deeper  concern  over  the  devising  of  wise  public 
and  private  business  policies.  A  spirit  of  questioning  has  developed, 
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more  wholesome  than  the  alternative  attitude  of  passive  reception 
of  administered  specifics.  We  are  either  less  sure  or  more  sure  of 
our  conclusions  than  we  have  been;  but  in  either  case  a  genuine 
search  for  significant  values  has  been  stimulated  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents, and  intelligent  thinking  on  broader  issues  has  tended  to 
complement  acquisitions  pointing  more  immediately  toward  pro- 
fessional competence.  We  are  fast  departing  from  the  situation 
implied  in  the  question  addressed  by  a  dean  to  a  credulous  parent 
presenting  his  son  for  college  enrollment:  "Mr.  Smith,  what  would 
you  have  our  learned  faculty  study  for  your  son  during  the  coming 
academic  year?"  At  the  moment,  the  son  is  more  likely  than  usual 
to  seek  answers  of  his  own  to  questions  of  his  own  finding.  Under 
the  ministrations  of  a  teaching  staff  such  as  ours,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  outcome.  It  will  be  wholesome. 

During  the  current  year,  as  we  have  already  noted,  members  of 
our  staff  have  been  more  active  than  ever  in  the  public  service  and 
in  other  activities  complementary  to  their  work  as  officers  of  in- 
struction. These  complementary  services  deserve  more  specific 
reference. 

Professor  Ralph  S.  Alexander  has  served  as  technical  adviser  in 
the  formulation  and  operation  of  codes  for  wholesaling  groups 
under  the  National  Recovery  Administration.  He  has  also  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  Definitions  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  Marketing  and  Advertising.  A  report  was 
published  in  April  last. 

Since  his  return  from  study  abroad,  while  on  sabbatical  leave, 
Professor  B.  H.  Beckhart  has  resumed  supervision  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking,  and  has  undertaken  an  important  research  study  for 
a  bankers'  association. 

Professor  R.  H.  Blanchard  continues  to  serve  as  editor  of  the 
"McGraw-Hill  Insurance  Series,"  to  which  two  important  works 
were  added  in  the  past  year.  After  returning  from  sabbatical  leave 
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of  absence,  during  which  he  conferred  with  insurance  officials  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  he  published  an  article,  "Notes  on  Euro- 
pean Insurance,"  in  the  Journal  of  American  Insurance.  He  is  also 
serving  as  collaborator  of  the  Revue  generate  des  assurances  ter- 
restres  as  well  as  of  Assicurazioni. 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  trustee 
of  the  New  York  Power  Authority,  and  is  now  carrying  to  final 
stages  for  publication  his  extended  and  authoritative  study  of  Judi- 
cial Valuation. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Brissenden  has  been  serving  as  administration 
member  of  the  Handkerchief  Code  Authority  and  is  now  actively 
engaged  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Coat  and  Suit 
Industry. 

Professor  John  M.  Chapman  has  been  giving  exacting  service 
in  the  formulating  of  a  banking  code  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  besides 
cooperating  with  other  members  of  our  banking  staff  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  two  extended  volumes  on  various  current 
banking  problems. 

Professor  David  L.  Dodd,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Graham  of  our  finance  staff,  has  completed  an  authoritative  and 
distinctive  work  on  Security  Analysis,  published  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company. 

Professor  Robert  Murray  Haig  has  been  acting  as  a  confidential 
adviser  to  the  Federal  Treasury  on  questions  of  taxation,  and  in 
association  with  Professor  Carl  S.  Shoup  and  Dr.  Reavis  Cox  has 
completed  a  study  of  the  sales  tax,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
published  in  an  impressive  volume  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press  entitled  The  Sales  Tax  in  the  American  States.  He  has  pub- 
lished also,  primarily  in  technical  journals,  a  variety  of  articles  on 
tax  problems. 

Professor  Roy  B.  Kester  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  before  the 
local  chapters  of  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants  in 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  and  other  cities,  and 
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published  a  complete  revision  of  his  text  on  Advanced  Accounting. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  is  continuing  his  research  activities 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  At  the  moment  he 
is  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  changes  in  the  structure  of  com- 
modity prices  during  the  depression.  During  the  fall  and  winter  he 
served  for  the  Federal  Government  as  chairman  of  a  special  advis- 
ory committee  on  projects  submitted  to  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration, and  has  since  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Statistics  and  Information  Services — a  committee 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  American  Statistical  Association  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  During  the  current  calendar  year 
he  is  serving  as  president  of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 

Professor  O.  S.  Morgan  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Near  East  Foundation,  as  well  as  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Committee  of  Agricultural  Mis- 
sions. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  has  had  an  intensively  active  year  in 
the  handling  of  a  succession  of  responsible  tasks:  adviser  on  distri- 
bution to  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  representative  of 
variety  stores  in  the  developing  of  their  retail  code,  president  of  the 
Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association,  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority,  president  of  the  American  Mar- 
keting Society,  and  vice  president  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  spoken  widely  before  business  groups,  and  has 
written  a  number  of  articles  on  marketing  for  technical  journals. 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  has  been  busily  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  book  on  the  industrialization  of  China,  and  has  pub- 
lished three  articles  on  significant  phases  of  the  Japanese  situation. 

Professor  Carl  S.  Shoup  has  continued  to  serve  as  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  has  completed  a  study  of 
state  sales  taxes,  and  has  cooperated  with  others  in  a  study  of  the 
concept  of  income,  with  especial  reference  to  tax  legislation  and 
administration. 
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Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  has  served  as  a  consultant  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  on  conservation  matters,  and  has  published 
a  book,  Our  Industrial  World,  through  the  John  C.  Winston  Press. 

Professor  H.  Parker  Willis  completed  during  the  year  a  study  of 
The  Banking  Situation,  now  in  process  of  publication,  and  com- 
pleted his  share — a  major  one — of  a  study  of  Inflation,  soon  to  be 
published.  He  served  again  as  Lecturer  on  Finance  at  the  Army 
War  College,  and  acted  as  the  economic  counsel  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  Savings  Banks.  On  sabbatical  leave  during  the 
Spring  Session  he  visited  Europe,  consulting  with  various  economic 
groups  and  central  bank  officials,  accumulating  additional  material 
for  a  book  on  Central  Banking.  He  served  also  as  organizer  and 
leader  of  the  banking  section  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  as  Visiting  Lecturer  at  the  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Georgia.  He  also  published  during 
the  year  twelve  articles  for  magazines  and  encyclopedias. 

Dr.  Reavis  Cox  served  as  managing  editor  of  the  American  Mar- 
keting Journal;  as  community  supervisor,  has  conducted  a  survey 
of  retail  prices  in  New  York  City  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  has  published  an  article,  "Inadequacies  of 
Chain-Store  Taxation,"  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person  has  continued  to  serve  as  managing  direc- 
tor of  The  Taylor  Society  and  as  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Taylor 
Society;  he  has  been  active  as  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Committee  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Cost 
Accounting  for  the  Railroads.  Besides  services  to  other  public  and 
quasi-public  councils  and  committees  he  has  lectured  and  written 
on  a  variety  of  topics  of  broad  public  interest  as  well  as  of  more 
narrowly  specialized  character. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robey  has  written  daily  financial  editorials  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (until  mid-December  last),  as  well  as  for 
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The  Washington  Post.  He  has  also  collaborated  with  Professors 
Willis  and  Chapman  in  the  publication  of  Contemporary  Banking. 

Mr.  Joseph  Weiner  has  given  intensive  service  since  January  i 
of  the  current  year  as  assistant  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Franchises  and  Utilities. 

Various  departments  were  aided  in  the  conduct  of  courses  by 
lecturers  from  other  academic  institutions  and  from  the  field  of 
active  business.  In  the  accounting  seminar  the  following  served  as 
special  lecturers:  Professor  Sterling  K.  Atkinson  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Messrs.  E.  J.  Fjeld,  John  JafTe,  and  Lawrence  W.  Sherritt 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Professor  Gould  L.  Harris 
of  New  York  University,  Mr.  S.  Lloyd  Jones,  vice  president  of  the 
E.  H.  Scull  Company,  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Marple  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  and  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Osborne,  late 
controller  and  treasurer  of  Dictograph  Products  Company,  Inc. 

The  following  lectured  before  the  seminar  on  banking:  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  on  "Inflation — Its  Current  Aspects" ;  Dr.  Rufus 
Tucker,  economist  of  Bancamerica-Blair  Corporation,  on  "Inflation 
and  Foreign  Trade";  Mr.  Norman  Merriman,  investment  counsel 
of  Fenner,  Beane  &  Ungerleider,  on  "Inflation  and  the  Market"; 
Dr.  Marcus  Nadler  of  the  Institute  of  International  Finance  on 
"Foreign  Exchange  Control  and  Foreign  Trade" ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Landis, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  on  "A  Busi- 
ness Man's  View  of  Inflation";  Mr.  Vladimir  Kazakevich  on  "Pub- 
lic Works  and  Inflation";  Professor  William  J.  Carson  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  "The  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1934"; 
Dr.  Alvin  H.  Hansen  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  director 
of  research  for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  National  Policy  in 
International  Economic  Relations  for  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  on  "The  Current  International  Gold  Situation";  Professor 
Joseph  McGoldrick,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
"Banking  in  Relation  to  Municipal  Finance";  Mr.  Franz  Judd,  on 
"Problems  of  the  Monetary  Policy  of  the  United  States";  Mr. 
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George  B.  Roberts,  vice  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  on 
"Inflation  and  the  Banks";  and  Professor  Ray  B.  Westerfield  of 
Yale  University  who  outlined  his  own  plan  for  the  liquidation  of 
consumer  debts. 

The  fall  in  total  registration,  which  began  a  year  ago,  continued 
during  the  current  academic  year,  the  total  retreating  to  the  figure 
for  1928-29.  The  decline  was  approximately  parallel  for  undergrad- 
uates, graduate  students,  and  special  or  unclassified  students.  This 
decline  has  affected  schools  of  business  generally  and  must  be 
attributed  to  economic  pressures  which  will  wane  with  betterment 
of  business  conditions.  In  our  instance  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced declining  registration  are  more  disquieting  than  the  effect. 
Our  numbers  are  still  close  to  the  optimum  registration  of  five 
hundred  students,  and  the  careful  application  of  scholastic  stand- 
ards by  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  has  given  us  a  student 
body  of  steadily  improving  quality. 

There  has  been  wide  residence  dispersion,  a  perennial  character- 
istic of  a  cosmopolitan  institution  such  as  ours.  New  York  State 
provided  292  students,  and  157  came  from  other  states  and  foreign 
countries.  In  terms  of  previous  school  affiliation,  101  came  from 
Columbia  College,  37  from  Columbia  University  Extension,  23 
from  New  York  University,  21  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  17  from  Barnard  College,  9  each  from  Seth  Low  Junior  Col- 
lege and  Cornell  University,  7  each  from  Hunter  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse  University,  Wellesley  College,  and 
Yale  University.  The  remainder  came  from  140  other  institutions 
in  this  or  foreign  countries,  including  one  student  each  from  16 
institutions  in  12  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  total  enrollment,  194  were  registered  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  139  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  and  29 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  addition,  174  students 
from  Columbia  College  were  registered  in  courses  of  the  School  of 
Business. 
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During  the  year  our  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment  has 
continued  its  effort  to  gather  vocational  information  about  students 
and  alumni,  as  well  as  to  give  vocational  information  to  these  same 
groups.  These  activities  have  been  articulated  with  those  of  the 
University  Appointments  Office  in  an  enterprising  and  cooperative 
way.  Jobs  have  tended  to  show  some  increase  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  and  there  have  been  more  placements  than  ever  before 
in  government  service  or  in  ventures  coordinated  with  or  stimu- 
lated by  governmental  activity. 

The  expansion  of  governmentally  induced  activities  has  its  dis- 
quieting aspects,  particularly  to  those  who  see  unwarranted  en- 
croachment upon  the  field  of  private  business  or  undesired  inter- 
ference with  private  enterprise.  This  trend  may  well  be  temporary, 
but  at  the  moment  it  is  as  inevitable  in  its  psycho-political  causation 
and  incidence  as  the  business  developments  which  preceded  it. 
Repetition  in  descriptive  detail  of  changes  in  our  economic  life 
during  the  past  fifty  years  would  be  trite  and  needless.  In  spite  of  a 
disposition  to  forget,  we  are  all  acquainted  with  what  has  hap- 
pened; we  know  equally  well  that  business  and  economic  philoso- 
phy were  bound  to  shift  with  changes  in  ways  of  working  and 
living.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  give  utterance  to 
statements  such  as  the  following,  with  expectation  of  enthusiastic 
acceptance: 

Five  hundred  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  a  man  could  make  money  only 
by  buying  goods  for  less  than  they  were  worth,  or  by  selling  them  for  more 
than  they  were  worth;  that  each  business  transaction  involved  the  temptation 
to  cheat;  and  that  if  a  man  was  successful  in  business  it  showed  that  tempta- 
tion had  been  too  much  for  him.  To-day  we  believe  that  money  is  made  on 
a  large  scale  by  doing  the  public  a  service.  If  a  man's  goods  command  a  high 
price  we  assume  that  he  has  met  an  actual  need.  If  this  price  furnishes  him 
a  large  margin  of  profit,  we  believe  that  he  has  so  organized  the  labor  under 
his  control  as  to  diminish  not  only  his  own  expenses  but  the  actual  labor  cost 
of  producing  the  goods.  So  confident  are  we  of  the  substantial  identity  of 
interest  between  the  business  man  and  the  community  as  a  whole,  that  we 
give  our  capitalists  the  freest  chance  to  direct  the  productive  forces  of  society 
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to  their  own  individual  profit.  Even  the  mistakes  of  private  enterprise  may 
prove  a  means  of  progress  to  society,  since  they  show  at  comparatively  small 
cost  what  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  future.1 

This  was  written  with  little  consciousness  of  what  was  to  happen 
during  the  succeeding  forty  years.  During  these  years,  the  extensive 
pioneering  exploitation  of  nature's  gifts  surrendered  dominance 
to  the  development  and  intensive  application  of  human  powers  and 
intelligence  to  physical  production;  the  engineer  entered  his  hey- 
day, and  management  began  to  assume  the  qualities  of  an  art;  a 
multitude  of  new  products  came  into  being;  mass  efforts  with  high 
overhead  costs  at  many  points  were  substituted  for  small-group  and 
individual  efforts  both  in  production  and  in  marketing;  compli- 
cated financing  methods  and  control  devices  came  into  being; 
widely  scattered  areas  were  brought  into  closer  contiguity  by  im- 
provements in  methods  of  transport  and  communication;  and  the 
Great  War  poured  a  flood  of  disrupting  influences  into  the  channels 
newly  forming  under  the  impulse  of  shifting  economic  and  busi- 
ness forces.  The  1920's  were  the  years  of  most  rapid  change  both 
in  scale  of  performance  and  in  ways  of  obtaining  results.  Small 
wonder  that  grievous  mistakes  were  made,  whether  from  igno- 
rance, rapacity,  or  ill-founded  judgment!  Evidence  of  mistakes  is  at 
least  reasonably  clear.  Beginning  with  the  aftermath  of  the  war  in 
debts  and  reparations  and  self -determining  national  groupings,  we, 
through  our  financiers  and  statesmen,  proceeded  to  cooperate  lib- 
erally in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  world.  We  indirectly  assumed  the 
burden  of  payment  of  German  reparations;  we  almost  forced  down 
the  throats  of  European  and  Latin  American  countries  a  flow  of 
funds,  in  size  at  least,  beyond  expectation  on  their  part,  and  surely 
beyond  capacity  to  sustain  or  repay.  Their  resultant  buying  did  its 
share  to  overstimulate  investment  in  capital  equipment  and  related 
service  activities.  We  encouraged  installment  buying  and  selling, 
mortgaging  individual  incomes  for  from  one  to  two  years,  or  more, 

'From  Arthur  Twining  Hadley's  Economics,  1897. 
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to  cover  the  purchase  of  commodities  with  a  usable  life  several 
times  as  long,  again  stimulating  a  flood  of  capital  expansion  in 
many  industries.  We  financed  real  estate  mortgage  loans  far  in 
excess  of  any  reasonable  estimate  of  prospective  values,  and  erected 
embarrassing  monuments  to  our  folly  in  the  form  of  skyscraper 
business  temples  in  supposedly  strategic  centers.  We  pyramided 
security  holdings  through  corporate  devices  which  baffle  under- 
standing and  which  brought  disaster;  and  we  financed  a  general 
speculative  mania  which  infected  every  element  of  our  population. 
In  contradictory  fashion  we  shut  ourselves  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  one  set  of  acts  at  the  same  time  that  we  adopted  measures 
looking  to  closer  affiliations. 

This  is  all  familiar  history.  There  is  no  point  in  imputing  blame 
either  on  grounds  of  turpitude  or  of  bad  judgment.  Most  of  us  were 
either  active  participants,  or  at  least  interested  and  applauding  spec- 
tators. And  those  few  who  interposed  objections  were  spoil-sport 
voices,  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

When  President  Hadley  wrote  in  1897  he  could  not  foresee  the 
ensuing  growth  in  size  and  complexity  of  our  economic  mecha- 
nism, nor  could  he  anticipate  the  sort  of  economic  behavior  which 
would  accompany  this  growth.  He  and  like-minded  contempora- 
ries were  looking  backward  rather  than  forward  when  they  pic- 
tured the  harmonies  of  a  price-regulating  economy.  By  contrast, 
our  existing  economy  is  complex  and  baffling.  There  is  no  simple 
explanation  of  its  workings;  and  only  the  lessons  of  experience, 
coupled  with  the  researches  of  scholars  and  the  imaginative  hunches 
of  philosophic  minds,  can  lead  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  its 
fundamentals. 

If  President  Hadley  were  writing  an  Economics  in  1934,  he  might 
not  alter  his  economic  philosophy,  but  he  would  at  least  recognize 
the  inevitableness  of  the  crash  of  1929,  of  the  depression  of  recent 
years,  and  of  current  efforts  to  safeguard  ourselves  against  the  full 
effects  of  past  mistakes  as  well  as  against  their  repetition.  We  are 
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always  victims,  both  of  fear  and  of  hope.  Fear  leads  to  punishments 
and  to  protective  measures.  It  is  a  psychic  reaction  almost  animal 
in  origin  and  quality,  fortified  among  men  by  memories  of  struggle 
against  odds.  Its  workings  are  apt  to  be  clumsy  and  cruel;  it  oper- 
ates through  prohibitions  and  penalties.  Hope  is  a  largely  human 
trait.  Without  it  there  could  be  no  tolerable  civilization.  So,  even  in 
times  of  stress  and  discouragement,  we  look  to  the  future  with 
expectation  of  a  better  state  of  things,  and  attempt  to  shape  that 
future  to  fit  our  desires. 

Wherefore,  the  New  Deal  with  its  prohibitions  and  penalties  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  forward-looking  measures  on  the  other! 
Some  form  of  new  deal  during  the  past  year  was  as  inescapable  as 
the  conditions  which  instigated  its  conception  and  its  opportunistic 
evolution.  We  must  punish  our  enemies;  we  must  safeguard  our- 
selves against  faithlessness  to  trust;  we  must  give  vent  to  hope  by 
renovating  economic  standards  and  by  experimental  striving  to- 
ward a  new  order  in  which  economic  chills  and  fever  shall  be  no 
more. 

Current  experiments,  unlike  those  of  the  physicist  or  chemist, 
cannot  be  conducted  within  the  secret  confines  of  the  laboratory, 
nor,  like  those  of  the  biologist,  on  guinea  pigs  and  monkeys.  They 
must  be  carried  on  under  the  public  eye,  affecting  private  interests 
which  may  be  helped  or  harmed,  under  conditions  which  are  in 
good  measure  uncontrollable,  and  by  human  agents  who  are  usually 
fallible  and  often  selfish.  Mistakes  are  inevitable,  are  open  and  ob- 
vious, and  necessarily  become  subjects  of  disappointment  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  hostile  criticism  on  the  other.  The  odds  are  heavily 
against  a  generally  successful  outcome,  and  the  broader  the  scope 
of  major  phases  of  experimentation  the  larger  is  the  probability  of 
failure.  Some  things  we  know  in  consequence  of  experience  fol- 
lowed by  ordered  thinking;  and  procedural  techniques  are  devel- 
oping toward  better  diagnosis  and  operative  skill;  but  in  spite  of 
these  advances,  social  engineering  is  still  in  the  infant  stage,  effective 
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only  in  scattered  spots  and  in  particular  situations.  On  a  broad, 
integrated  front,  the  advance  has  only  begun.  If  our  complicated 
economic  mechanism  is  to  survive  and  grow  in  health  and  vigor, 
no  laissez-faire  policy  will  suffice.  Human  forethought  must  express 
itself  in  an  organized  way,  and  all  of  the  knowledge,  wisdom,  cour- 
age, honesty,  and  imagination  we  can  command  must  be  mar- 
shalled on  a  united  front.  The  task  is  as  intriguing  as  it  is  difficult, 
as  stimulating  to  endeavor  as  it  is  dubious  of  outcome. 

In  criticism  of  current  efforts  toward  a  better  economic  align- 
ment we  hear  much  talk  of  growing  regimentation  and  of  the 
suppression  of  individual  freedom.  Some  of  these  representations 
are  merely  experimental  war  cries,  the  trial  balloons  of  the  poli- 
tician. When  sincere  and  heartfelt,  as  they  often  are,  these  outbursts 
grow  out  of  feelings  of  devotion  to  the  youthful  pioneering  eco- 
nomic order  through  which  we  have  so  recently  passed.  To  many  of 
us  this  order  is  far  more  congenial  in  its  main  qualities  than  any 
other  we  could  really  welcome  as  a  substitute.  But  such  an  attitude 
is  romantic  rather  than  realistic.  Our  modern  urban  industrialism 
carries  with  it  an  unconscious  regimentation  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, of  work  routine,  and  of  consumption  habits  more  dominating 
in  its  control  and  regrettably  more  destructive  of  genuine  personal 
freedom  than  all  of  the  governmental  or  conscious  personal  regi- 
mentation we  are  likely  to  face  in  our  generation.  The  masses  revel 
in  these  unconscious  compulsions  and  resent  emancipating  propa- 
ganda. It  is  easier  to  change  styles  than  to  alter  the  habit  of  en- 
slavement to  their  patterns.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  unwitting 
herd  regimentations  so  congenial  to  most  individuals,  we  should 
probably  still  be  living  in  a  country  of  smaller,  more  scattered  popu- 
lation groups,  without  Ford  cars  and  radio  and  other  cheap  mass- 
production  products,  which  only  industrial  regimentation  can 
produce.  To  concede  the  desirability  of  our  engineered  abundance 
is  at  the  same  time  to  grant  the  inevitableness  of  the  organization 
which  makes  this  abundance  possible;  and  in  this  organization 
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subordination  and  superordination  are  pervasive.  "Regimentation" 
is  an  unfortunate  term,  now  that  it  has  become  an  epithet;  but 
under  whatever  name  it  be  known  there  must  be  organization, 
permeating  the  economic  structure  from  its  base  in  the  individual 
enterprise  to  its  apex  in  a  common  authority — at  once  umpire,  con- 
troller, helper,  and  guide.  In  the  close  and  tenuous  interrelations 
characteristic  of  current  ways  of  working  and  living,  effective  lib- 
erty may  be  won  only  at  the  cost  of  social  organization  and  controls. 
And  the  maximum  attainable  measure  of  personal  freedom  is  the 
highest  value  we  could  seek. 

In  the  educational  hierarchy,  the  collegiate  school  of  business  oc- 
cupies the  most  strategic  post  on  our  economic  front.  The  first  school 
of  the  sort,  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  was 
founded  in  188 1  by  Joseph  Wharton,  whose  prime  interest  was  the 
education  of  young  men  in  the  handling  and  conserving  of  private 
property  holdings.  It  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty 
years  that  schools  of  business  began  to  develop  in  number,  with 
emphasis  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  business  enter- 
prises. This  involved  an  appreciable  shift  in  school  objectives. 
Groupal  as  contrasted  with  personal  considerations  were  coming  to 
the  fore  in  the  education  of  the  prospective  business  man.  Physical 
and  social  environmental  factors,  business  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures, functional  aspects  of  enterprise  such  as  production,  finance, 
marketing,  and  risk-bearing  were  developed;  in  some  measure  the 
interrelations  of  business  units  were  analyzed  and  social  control 
devices  were  described  and  evaluated.  Until  recent  years,  however, 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  internal  problems  and  policies  of  the 
business  unit  or  individual  establishment;  but  latterly  increasing  at- 
tention has  been  directed  toward  inter-business  relationships  mak- 
ing for  closer  coordination,  as  well  as  toward  consideration  of  what 
might  be  effected  in  the  better  adaptation  of  business  to  social  needs. 

These  changes  of  educational  emphasis  have  closely  paralleled 
the  changing  phases  of  business  development  to  which  we  have  just 
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referred.  In  the  8o's  and  90's,  attention  could  well  be  focused  on 
methods  of  management  of  fortunes  accumulated  by  the  captains 
of  industry  of  those  days;  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present 
century  increasing  complexities  of  organization  and  administra- 
tion, involving  a  growing  differentiation  of  functioning  units,  were 
clearly  reflected  in  the  second  phase  of  our  evolution  as  schools  of 
business;  and  now,  after  the  "New  Era"  developments  of  the  20's, 
the  crash  of  '29,  and  the  succeeding  economic  experimentation  of 
the  30's  we  are  passing  into  a  third  phase  in  which  the  study  of 
business  is  more  closely  wedded  to  the  study  of  economics  than 
ever  before. 

In  this  evolution,  our  own  School  of  Business  has  done  pioneer- 
ing work.  Without  blare  of  trumpets,  its  staff,  trained  in  economic 
thought  and  acquainted  with  past  and  present  business  practice, 
has  pushed  its  researches  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Faculties  of 
Law,  of  Engineering,  and  of  the  social  sciences  to  the  point  of  a 
measurable  understanding  of  the  problems  we  face.  And  if  the 
future  should  lead  to  a  more  closely  consolidated  economic  and 
business  order  we  are  prepared  to  do  our  share  in  analyzing  its 
needs,  in  training  its  personnel,  and  in  otherwise  promoting  its 
upbuilding.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  our  evolving 
economic  alignment  may  justify  the  transformation  of  our  School 
of  Business  into  a  School  of  Business  and  Public  Affairs. 

During  the  past  year  the  curriculum  of  the  School  has  undergone 
little  change.  There  has  been  modification  in  details  of  instruction 
which  has  brought  our  teaching  abreast  of  current  happenings  and 
interests;  but  the  emphasis  has  continued  to  be  upon  fundamentals. 
Our  one  cooperative  venture,  that  with  the  B.  Altman  Company, 
has  passed  through  its  first  year,  and  results  have  justified  original 
expectations.  Twenty-one  students  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  and  practical  service,  and  most  of  them  have  been  placed 
by  the  B.  Altman  Company  in  promising  positions. 

In  my  report  of  a  year  ago,  I  referred  to  the  imperative  need  for 
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larger  scholarship  funds  with  which  to  draw  to  our  School  at  least 
twenty-five  new  students  who  would  normally  join  our  student 
body  if  they  could  be  assured  a  tuition  minimum  of  financial 
assistance.  Several  loyal  alumni  noted  this  reference  and  proceeded 
to  organize  a  campaign  for  funds  within  the  alumni  group.  A  start 
has  been  made,  a  flow  of  small  contributions  has  set  in,  and  there 
is  prospect  of  distinctly  encouraging  outcome.  But  even  with  results 
beyond  expectation  on  this  score,  there  will  still  be  need  for  much 
more  liberal  scholarship  provision.  I  can  merely  repeat  what  I  said 
a  year  ago,  that  philanthropy  directed  toward  educational  ends 
could  find  no  more  effective  outlet  than  this. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roswell  C.  McCrea, 

Dean 

June  30,  1934 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you  the  activities  of  the  School 
of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 

1934- 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  students  were  enrolled  in  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  divided  among 
the  several  classes  as  follows: 

First  year 42 

Second  year 37 

Third  year 50 

Fourth  year 47 

Fifty-five  women  were  enrolled  in  the  course  for  dental  hygienists. 
Twenty-six  students  were  enrolled  in  the  courses  offered  to  grad- 
uates in  dentistry;  of  these  13  were  in  the  division  of  orthodontia. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students  was  as  follows: 


New  York  City 
New  York  State 
New  Jersey  .    . 
Other  states 
Foreign      .    .    . 


Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Dental 

Dental 

121 

10 

39 

7 

10 

3 

6 

4 

2 

176  26 


There  is  great  need  for  student  scholarships  if  the  School  is  to 
attract  and  hold  a  number  of  the  most  promising  and  best  prepared 
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students  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  course.  The 
need  for  scholarships  is  particularly  pressing  in  the  instances  of  pro- 
spective students  from  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  If  the  School 
is  to  exert  its  proper  influence  in  national  dental  affairs  of  the  future 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  its  student  body  be  more  representative. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  delegation  of  the  routine  admin- 
istration of  the  Faculty  to  the  Committee  on  Administration,  out- 
lined in  the  report  of  last  year,  has  been  satisfactory  to  everyone 
concerned.  The  cooperation  of  the  heads  of  the  several  subdivisions 
in  the  School  in  matters  of  economies  and  responsibility  in  carrying 
out  the  policies  of  the  Faculty  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction. 
Great  credit  should  be  given  to  these  officers  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  carried  on  with  a  budget  which  was  reduced  about 
20  per  cent  in  a  single  year. 

No  changes  in  the  objectives  and  plans  for  close  cooperation  with 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  as  suggested  in  last  year's  report,  have  oc- 
curred. The  drastically  reduced  budget  seriously  hampers  research 
work  inasmuch  as  it  provides  only  a  minimum  organization  for  the 
care  of  patients  in  the  clinics  and  for  teaching.  The  major  support 
for  investigation  during  the  year  has  come  from  a  partial  renewal 
of  the  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund  for  another  two  years 
for  studies  in  dental  caries.  The  generous  help  of  the  Fund  has  made 
it  possible  to  continue  studies  in  this  important  aspect  of  health. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  Bodecker  and  his  associates  that  systemic 
factors  exert  a  predisposing  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  teeth, 
indicating  that  oral  hygiene  is  not  the  sole  essential  in  protecting 
the  teeth  against  decay.  It  is  believed  that  observations  of  the  effects 
of  experimental  diets  in  monkeys  will  show  results  more  nearly  ap- 
plicable to  man  than  are  similar  observations  in  other  animals,  and 
therefore  research  in  this  direction  has  been  started.  Dr.  Bodecker 
and  Dr.  Hollander  consider  very  promising  the  indications  of  ef- 
fects already  observable  in  the  group  which  they  have  set  up. 

Dr.  Hollander,  with  Dr.  Bodecker  and  Dr.  Applebaum,  has  con- 
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tinued  work  on  the  dental  caries  project  following  the  general  plan 
of  attack  formulated  last  year.  This  plan  was  concerned  with  the 
application  of  the  Grenz-ray  (soft  x-ray)  method  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  variations  in  calcification  of  dentin  and  enamel.  A  detailed 
study  of  one  of  the  enamel  structures,  the  Bands  of  Schreger,  dis- 
cerned by  this  radiographic  method  has  already  been  pursued  far 
enough  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  preliminary  report.  A  simi- 
lar study  of  another  enamel  structure,  the  surface  zone,  has  been 
started,  and  both  these  investigations  will  be  continued  throughout 
the  next  year.  The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  define  whether 
channels  are  present  in  the  enamel  which  may  be  active  in  protect- 
ing the  teeth  against  decay.  Plans  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Hollander 
for  the  application  of  the  Grenz-ray  method  to  a  study  of  quantita- 
tive differences  in  the  density  of  calcification  of  both  dentin  and 
enamel,  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  differences  in  chemical  com- 
position between  carious  and  non-carious  teeth  which  have  not  been 
detected  by  the  usual  analytical  methods. 

A  study  of  mottled  enamel,  a  disfiguring  lesion  prevalent  in 
some  of  our  western  states,  is  being  carried  on  by  Dr.  Bodecker  and 
Dr.  Applebaum.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  solution  of  this  abnormality 
the  mechanism  involved  in  normal  calcification  may  become  more 
readily  comprehensible. 

A  study  made  by  Dr.  Bodecker  and  Dr.  Applebaum  of  ground 
sections  of  both  human  and  animal  material  has  given  proof  of  a 
new  conception  of  the  epithelial  attachment  to  the  enamel  as  devel- 
oped by  the  Gottlieb  school.  Changes  in  operative  procedures  as 
a  result  of  this  study  may  be  developed  by  clinicians  if  the  new 
conception  is  substantiated  and  becomes  more  widely  recognized. 

Through  the  coordination  of  bacterial,  histopathological,  bio- 
chemical, and  human  nutritional  investigations,  the  Dental  Caries 
Research  group  has  in  this  year  made  progress  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  dental  caries,  in  that  some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  accord  with  the  growing  conviction  that  the  disease  is  re- 
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lated  importantly  to  systemic  conditions,  and  is  augmented  or 
inhibited  by  environmental  factors. 

The  subdepartment  of  oral  pathology  continues  to  carry  on  its 
three-fold  function  of  teaching  for  both  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates, assisting  in  diagnosis,  and  research.  The  laboratory  makes 
histological  diagnoses  for  the  Departments  of  Oral  Surgery  and 
Oral  Diagnosis,  and  also  makes  blood  counts  for  these  departments. 
Aside  from  conducting  its  own  research,  it  has  been  of  aid  to  other 
members  of  the  staff  who  wished  to  use  the  department  facilities 
for  histopathological  studies. 

The  stafr  in  oral  anatomy  has  continued  studies  of  the  variations 
and  anomalies  of  human  dentition  with  special  interest  toward 
their  classification  on  the  basis  of  developmental  parts.  A  special 
embryological  study  of  the  human  dentition  is  in  progress.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  study  will  be  carried  on  with  material  of  regular 
weekly  intervals  of  intra-uterine  life  to  birth.  It  was  difficult  to  ac- 
quire the  material  but  through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Coler  of  the 
Obstetrical  Department  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  all  the  embryo- 
logical  material  is  now  being  directed  to  the  Dental  Anatomy 
Department.  A  further  anatomic  study  of  root  canals  and  pulp 
chambers  of  the  deciduous  and  permanent  dentitions  is  also  being 
carried  on.  A  comparative  study  of  the  masticatory  apparatus  of 
primates,  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  W.  J.  Gregory  and 
Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  has  been  continued. 

The  Oral  Surgery  Department  reports  a  busy  and  successful  year. 
In  both  the  clinic  and  the  hospital  an  increasing  number  of  patients 
have  applied  for  treatment.  This  made  it  possible  to  offer  to  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
study  the  various  lesions  which  occur  in  the  mouth  and  about  the 
face  and  jaws. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  had  a  larger  number  of 
applicants  for  graduate  courses  than  could  be  accommodated.  In 
view  of  this,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  make  arrangements  for 
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an  organized  course  in  this  subject.  Such  a  course  probably  could 
be  best  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  undergraduate  students  in  oral  surgery 
attention  is  centered  upon  the  administration  of  local  anesthesia, 
the  removal  of  teeth,  and  the  procedures  incidental  to  this  opera- 
tion. Considerable  time  is  devoted  also  to  the  study  of  the  diagnosis 
of  the  pathological  conditions,  injuries,  and  malformations  which 
affect  the  oral  parietes  and  the  jaw  regions  in  general.  To  recognize 
these  lesions,  especially  the  neoplasms  of  the  oral  cavity,  is  consid- 
ered to  be  an  essential  training  of  the  dental  surgeon.  With  the 
consecutive  assignments  of  students  introduced  in  this  year's  cur- 
riculum, a  more  systematic  clinical  course  of  instruction  will  be 
possible. 

Some  members  of  the  oral  surgery  staff  are  making  a  special 
study  of  ankylosis  of  the  temporo-mandibular  joint.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  have  made  an  intensive  study  of  sialolithiasis,  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  the  surgical  pathology  and  the 
histology  of  these  concretions.  A  monograph  on  this  subject  is  pre- 
pared for  publication.  A  considerable  number  of  cleft  palate  and 
cleft  lip  cases  have  been  cared  for  during  the  past  year.  The  hospi- 
talization and  the  best  postoperative  care  in  these  conditions  are 
problems  still  to  be  worked  out. 

The  service  of  orthodontia  and  prosthodontia  in  relation  to  the 
care  of  abnormalities  and  deformities  of  the  jaws  in  conjunction 
with  surgery  is  still  inadequate,  in  a  great  measure  because  of  the 
lack  of  financial  resources.  A  special  fund  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  care  for  the  aesthetic  and  functional  rehabilitation  of 
these  unfortunate  patients  is  urgently  needed.  Treatment  of  the 
acute  infections  of  the  face  and  jaws  of  dental  origin  has  been  im- 
proved during  the  past  year.  The  graver  conditions  are  carefully 
studied  and  more  promptly  hospitalized. 

The  dental  internship  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  closely 
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interwoven  with  the  activities  of  the  oral  surgery  clinic.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  service  of  the  dental  infirmary,  offers  excellent  train- 
ing for  these  young  men.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  with  the  years 
better  prepared  dental  graduates  are  applying  for  this  position. 

Dr.  Hartman  and  his  staff  have  been  studying  the  causes  and 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  pain  during  the  preparation  and 
filling  of  cavities  in  teeth.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  a  set  of  cutting 
instruments  has  been  devised  which  is  now  being  used  by  our  stu- 
dent body  and  which  is  being  adopted  rapidly  by  other  schools  in 
this  country. 

In  the  field  of  gold  foil  manipulation  data  showing  the  success 
of  this  method  of  treatment  of  dental  caries  have  been  collected. 
The  data  showed  many  practical  cases  where  the  fillings  were  func- 
tioning successfully  over  a  period  of  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  one 
case  over  a  period  of  eighty  years.  A  very  careful  study  was  made 
last  summer  of  the  many  methods  used  in  the  manipulation  of  this 
material,  and  a  paper  was  presented  before  the  American  Dental 
Association  and  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Dental  Association. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  staff  are  members  of  important  com- 
mittees in  various  dental  organizations,  and  all  contributed  to  the 
New  York  State  and  the  district  dental  society  meetings  during  the 
year,  either  in  the  form  of  papers  or  clinics.  Two  special  classes 
were  conducted  for  members  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society, 
one  in  gold  foil  manipulation  and  the  other  in  gold  inlay  technique. 
Both  were  very  well  attended.  Two  similar  courses  were  given 
for  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School.  Several 
graduate  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Department  during  the  year, 
including  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  Dental  Corps.  Three 
more  dental  officers  are  already  under  orders  to  proceed  to  this 
school  for  graduate  instruction  during  the  coming  year.  The  staff 
is  at  present  writing  syllabi  for  the  various  branches  of  the  technique 
course,  which  will  greatly  improve  the  teaching  methods  used. 
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The  teaching  of  undergraduate  classes  and  graduate  students  has 
been  satisfactory  during  this  past  year.  The  increased  clinical  time 
allotted  to  operative  dentistry  has  been  very  helpful.  This  addi- 
tional time  adds  materially  to  the  experience  the  dental  students 
may  acquire  while  in  school,  and  makes  it  possible  to  add  more 
advanced  types  of  work  to  the  course. 

The  division  of  oral  diagnosis  has  been  active  in  cooperating  with 
the  Committee  on  Curriculum  Survey  of  the  American  Association 
of  Dental  Schools  in  establishing  the  content  of  the  clinical  and 
theoretical  subjects  of  oral  diagnosis.  The  course  as  finally  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Blauch,  executive  secretary  of  the  Dental  Curriculum 
Survey  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools, 
is  based  largely  on  the  courses  as  taught  here.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  the  course  here  has  been  extended  to  include  thirty  hours  of 
classroom  instruction  and  twenty  half-days  of  clinic.  The  division's 
collection  of  montages  of  mouth  lesions  has  grown  to  be  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  of  any  in  the  United  States.  An  excellent 
accumulation  of  photographic  prints  of  x-ray  films  of  maxillary 
abnormalities  has  been  built  up  during  the  year  for  students'  study 
purposes.  The  research  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Ziskin  concerning  hormonal 
actions  on  the  oral  tissues  has  been  published  jointly  by  Dr.  Ziskin, 
Dr.  S.  N.  Blackberg,  and  Dr.  Purdy  Stout. 

In  the  division  of  periodontia  the  research  on  gingival  symptom- 
atology has  been  continued.  Professor  Hirschfeld  has  been  report- 
ing his  results  in  a  series  of  continued  articles  published  during  the 
year.  The  series  will  be  published  shortly  in  book  form. 

Professor  McBeath  is  ready  to  publish  his  final  report  of  his  ex- 
periments in  orphanages  on  "Diets  to  Create  Immunity  to  Dental 
Caries."  He  discontinued  the  actual  experiments  in  July,  1933,  in 
order  to  take  over  the  teaching  of  clinical  medicine  to  the  dental 
class.  The  interest  which  he  has  aroused  in  the  dental  students  dur- 
ing the  year  on  this  subject  indicates  the  value  of  placing  the  teach- 
ing of  this  subject  in  the  hands  of  one  with  a  definite  dental  interest. 
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The  conference  course  in  oral  hygiene  was  extended  this  year 
for  the  first  time  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.  The  new  time  is 
largely  devoted  to  a  study  of  community  dentistry  in  all  its  newer 
implications. 

Work  in  hospital  dentistry  has  been  somewhat  reduced  in 
amount  to  approximate  the  minimum  requirements  because  of 
diminished  income.  A  recommendation  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Leonard  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  that  this  serv- 
ice be  greatly  increased  to  put  it  on  a  community  service  basis 
equivalent  to  other  medical  services  rendered  by  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 
If  this  recommendation  is  adopted,  it  will  require  a  different  meth- 
od of  support,  a  greatly  increased  budget,  and  space  outside  of  the 
dental  school  floors. 

The  prosthetic  division  has  been  engaged  in  the  routine  work  of 
instruction,  in  a  revision  of  the  courses  in  technique,  and  in  prep- 
aration of  a  new  syllabus.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  various 
pathological  conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth, 
both  as  a  clinical  study  and  a  histological  research  on  animals. 

The  metallurgy  section  has  taken  over  the  fabrication  of  gold 
alloys  and  solders  used  in  the  School.  New  equipment  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  installed  which  is  not  only  of  considerable  value  in 
the  teaching  of  the  course  on  dental  materials  but  will  result  in  a 
material  saving  in  the  operation  of  the  clinic.  Dr.  Crawford  has 
continued  his  research  work  throughout  the  year  and  has  been 
making  an  exhaustive  study  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  silver 
alloys  which  are  on  the  market. 

Numerous  papers  and  clinics  have  been  given  by  members  of  the 
division  before  the  several  dental  societies.  Special  courses  were 
given  to  the  alumni  in  full  denture  prosthesis  and  in  the  physical 
properties  of  dental  materials.  Applications  for  these  courses  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  men  who  could  be  accommodated.  The 
courses  were  well  received,  and  requests  have  been  made  that  they 
be  repeated  in  the  near  future. 
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The  Department  of  Orthodontia  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  continued 
success  in  each  of  its  three  subdivisions.  In  the  graduate  and  ad- 
vanced courses  offered  to  qualified  dentists  in  preparation  for  spe- 
cialization and  teaching,  thirteen  students  have  been  in  attendance, 
four  of  whom  have  qualified  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in 
orthodontia.  The  lecture  courses  have  been  amplified  and  clinical 
instruction  has  been  further  improved.  There  has  continued  to  be 
a  waiting  list  of  patients  for  the  clinic,  and  the  amount  of  free  work 
for  worthy  cases  of  unusual  teaching  value  has  been  somewhat  in- 
creased. There  is  real  need  of  a  fund  to  provide  for  the  care  of  the 
many  deserving  children  in  need  of  treatment,  without  which  they 
must  reach  adulthood  with  mouths  so  gravely  crippled  as  to  impair 
health,  efficiency,  and  success  in  life.  Especially  is  this  apparent  in 
cases  of  cleft  palate  and  cleft  lip  which  could  be  greatly  helped  in 
collaboration  with  oral  surgery  and  in  preparation  for  proper 
prosthetic  restoration. 

A  course  in  speech  correction,  embracing  both  lectures  and  clin- 
ical training,  conducted  by  Professor  Elizabeth  McDowell  and  as- 
sitants  of  Teachers  College,  has  made  most  gratifying  progress.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  results  of  combined  efforts  will  prove  a  real  con- 
tribution both  to  orthodontia  and  to  speech  correction. 

Two  courses  of  advanced  instruction  were  given  under  Univer- 
sity Extension,  one  by  Professor  Milo  Hellman  of  our  own  Faculty 
and  the  other  by  Dean  Ben  L.  Lischer  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
Washington  University.  Both  classes  were  filled,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  forty-eight  students,  from  a  widely  extended  territory. 
A  goodly  number  were  teachers  of  orthodontia  in  other  dental 
schools.  The  success  of  these  and  previous  classes  has  warranted  the 
offering  of  additional  courses  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  felt  that  an 
important  contribution  is  being  made  in  these  Extension  courses  by 
offering  practitioners  instruction  in  the  recent  advances  in  the  art 
and  science  of  orthodontia  under  advantages  provided  only  by  the 
University. 
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In  the  undergraduate  subdivision,  the  courses  continue  to  be 
based  on  a  division  of  the  subject  under  three  headings:  (1)  pre- 
ventive malocclusion,  (2)  corrective  orthodontia,  and  (3)  post- 
corrective  observation.  The  student  is  taught  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
general  practitioner  to  observe  early  those  conditions  which  predis- 
pose to  malocclusion,  and  either  overcome  these  himself  or  refer 
them  for  treatment.  Much  of  this  work,  it  is  urged,  is  within  the 
province  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  should  be  done  by  him- 
self. He  is  taught  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Faculty  to  prepare  the 
undergraduate  for  safe  entrance  into  general  practice  and  that  prep- 
aration for  specialization,  with  dental  curricula  as  now  planned, 
must  be  made  after  graduation.  The  didactic  course  embraces  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  quizzes,  supplemented  by  organized  clinical 
demonstrations  with  seminar;  an  elective  for  those  up  in  their  re- 
quired general  work;  and  a  laboratory  technique  course  embracing 
the  principles  of  appliance  construction. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Herbert  Ernst  is  recorded  with  regret. 
He  served  as  instructor  during  the  past  three  years,  and  bears  the 
cordial  good  wishes  of  the  entire  staff  in  his  decision  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  a  growing  practice. 

During  the  past  year,  Dr.  Allen  Suggett,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Orthodontics  (on  leave),  University  of  California,  has  voluntarily 
devoted  much  time  to  the  division.  His  contribution  has  been  stim- 
ulating, valuable,  and  deeply  appreciated  by  the  staff  and  students 
alike. 

The  staff  is  continuing  to  record  observations  on  the  natural 
growth  and  developmental  cycles  in  the  average  normal  child  with 
the  hope  of  carrying  on  treatment  with  the  minimum  of  appliance 
therapy.  During  the  coming  year,  as  in  the  past,  Dr.  Alfred  P. 
Rogers  of  Boston,  the  pioneer  in  myo-functional  therapy  in  ortho- 
dontia, will  give  a  course  of  lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations. 
The  increasing  extent  to  which  members  of  the  staff  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  scientific  programs  and  taking  important  executive 
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positions  in  orthodontia  and  dental  organizations  is  most  gratify- 
ing. The  progress  being  enjoyed  by  the  division  is  due  to  the  willing 
and  earnest  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the  staff. 

During  the  year  1933-34,  fifty-two  students  were  trained  and 
graduated  as  dental  hygienists.  As  in  previous  years,  the  practical 
instruction  was  given  in  three  separate  clinics:  one  at  the  Medical 
Center,  one  in  the  Physics  Building  on  the  Campus,  and  one  in  the 
Columbia  University  building  located  at  59th  Street  and  Tenth 
Avenue.  The  number  of  patients  treated  in  all  three  clinics  during 
the  year  was  5,640. 

The  Campus  clinic,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  office  of 
the  University  Medical  Officer,  is  now  so  well  established  that  this 
year  approximately  2,000  patients  were  cared  for,  which  is  a  very 
creditable  showing.  The  Medical  Center  continues  to  furnish  the 
most  difficult  cases,  and  gives  the  students  excellent  experience. 
This  year  school  children  were  treated  in  the  new  clinic  which  was 
established  in  the  old  Medical  School  building  on  59th  Street.  This 
is  a  good  location,  as  patients  come  from  the  Haaren  High  School 
and  a  number  of  elementary  grades  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  details  of  the  curriculum,  the  arrangements  of  clinics,  the 
opportunities  for  graduate  instruction  in  such  fields  as  oral  surgery, 
orthodontia,  and  other  special  subjects  are  being  studied  by  the 
staff  in  an  endeavor  to  create  a  program  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
curtailed  budget,  referred  to  earlier,  makes  it  difficult  to  visualize 
any  extension  of  present  efforts  because  of  the  heavy  demands  upon 
the  staff  for  the  care  of  patients  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  in  the 
hospitals  at  the  Medical  Center.  Plans  are  being  worked  out  jointly, 
however,  by  the  staffs  of  the  Medical  School  and  the  School  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery.  When  funds  become  available  for  more 
research  projects  and  the  development  of  long  graduate  training  in 
the  specialties  of  dentistry,  in  oral  surgery,  and  in  the  fields  which 
are  a  combination  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  the  University  should 
be  able  to  make  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  these  important 
phases  of  community  health. 
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May  I  report  particularly  upon  the  splendid  spirit  in  which  the 
staff  have  carried  through  the  program  of  the  year  in  the  face  of  a 
greatly  reduced  budget,  reductions  in  personnel,  and  curtailment 
of  supplies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLLARD  C.  RAPPLEYE, 

Acting  Dean 
June  30,  ig$4 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Medical  Officer  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  department  for  the  academic  year  1933-34. 

Medical  assistance  was  given  during  the  year  to  1 1,024  patients. 
The  number  of  conferences  and  treatments  given  to  these  patients 
amounted  to  49,082  making  an  average  of  from  four  to  five  treat- 
ments for  each  patient.  Our  infirmaries  gave  nursing  care  to  892 
patients  with  a  record  of  3,750  bed  days.  The  duration  of  illness  ran 
from  three  to  four  and  one-half  days.  The  following  tables  show 
the  volume  of  work  done  in  each  office  and  the  distribution  of 
patients  in  our  infirmaries. 

SUMMARY 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS 

University  Office 26,775 

Barnard  College  Office 8,245 

Teachers  College  Office 5)640 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  Office 3*624 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  Office 2,188 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  Office 2,610 


Total         49,082 

NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OFFICE  SERVICE 


Men 

Women 

Total 

University  Office 

Barnard  College  Office 

Teachers  College  Office 

Johnson  Hall 

John  Jay  Hall 

3,822 
211 
734 

2,718 

1,309 

1,185 

523 

522 

6,540 

1,309 

1,396 

523 

734 

522 

Whittier  Hall 

Total 

4>767 

6,257 

11,024 
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INFIRMARIES 


Bed 

Patients 

Infirmary 
Days 

Average  Length 
of  Treatment 

Johnson  Hall 

John  Jay  Hall 

Whittier  Hall 

423 
272 
197 

1,645 

1,247 

858 

3.08 
4.58 
4-°3 

Total 

892 

3.75° 

3.89 

ORAL   HYGIENE  CAMPUS  CLINIC 

Number  of  treatments 


1,686 


The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  year's  work  giving  in 
brief  form  the  classification  of  diseases  coming  under  our  super- 
vision in  the  medical  offices  at  Earl  Hall  and  Teachers  College. 


Number  of  Cases, 

Conferences, 

Columbia  and 

Examinations, 

Teachers  Colleges 

Treatment' 

3>563 

4,641 

21 

28 

5 

5 

268 

397 

18 

20 

274 

389 

1 

1 

1,478 

2,267 

825 

1,148 

473 

561 

24 

3i 

88 

i54 

200 

249 

1,129 

i>55! 

296 

465 

1,819 

2,660 

Specific  infectious  diseases 

Diseases  due  to  animal  parasites  .    . 

Diseases  of  metabolism  and  deficiency 

Disease  due  to  physical  agents  .    .    . 

Poisonings      

Tumors,  benign  and  malignant    .    . 

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries 

Diseases  of  the  skin 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  .    . 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  blood  and  blood-form- 
ing organs 

Diseases  of  the  ductless  glands    .    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system    .    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles, 
tendons,  and  fascia 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye  and 
ear 
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Diseases  of  the  nose  and  accessory  si- 
nuses   

Diseases  of  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks, 
pharynx,  tonsils,  and  palate  .    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  jaw,  teeth,  and  gums 

Diseases  of  the  tongue      

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 

Diseases  of  the  liver  and  biliary  tract 

Diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  perito- 
neum   

Diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  larynx 

Diseases  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi    . 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 

Diseases  of  the  pleura 

Diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  ureter 

Diseases  of  the  bladder 

Diseases  of  the  urethra 

Diseases  of  the  generative  organs    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  breast 

Pregnancy      

Anaphylaxis 

Abnormalities  of  urine 

Unclassified  diseases 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Number  of  Cases, 

Columbia  and 
Teachers  Colleges 


674 

1,853 

87 

1 

879 

17 

32 

94 

195 

700 

7 
11 

24 

5° 

1 1 

327 

3 

11 

69 

22 

173 


Conferences, 

Examinations, 

Treatment 


i5>721 


2,925 

2,95i 

93 

1 

1,097 
23 

4i 

135 

3i3 

877 

7 

15 

35 

69 

17 
386 

3 

l9 

79 

23 

264 

7,4ii 


3J,35i 


The  general  medical  service  at  Earl  Hall,  Barnard  College, 
Teachers  College,  and  the  infirmaries  has  gone  forward  through 
the  year  with  a  creditable  record.  The  clinical  report  shows  the 
usual  varied  field  of  medical  and  surgical  diseases.  For  several  years 
past  the  service  has  reached  the  point  of  saturation.  Were  there 
more  space  for  office  accommodations  and  additional  members  on 
the  staff  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  patients  seeking  treatment 
would  increase  proportionately.  The  problems  that  are  brought  to 
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the  staff  are  all  necessary  and  vital  ones.  Few  students  can  afford 
the  time  to  bring  to  our  attention  matters  that  to  them  are  not  a 
factor  of  grave  significance  in  some  respect.  The  records  do  not 
show  the  predominance  of  any  particular  type  of  illness.  The  pro- 
portion of  respiratory  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  remains 
about  the  same  as  in  former  years.  However,  the  proportion  of 
ambulatory  illness  was  much  greater  than  that  compelling  the 
patient  to  remain  in  bed.  The  new  dormitory  plan  combining  room 
and  board  appears  to  have  improved  the  health  of  the  resident 
group  as  a  whole,  affording  the  student  more  hygienic  living 
quarters  and  a  better  balanced  diet  than  he  might  otherwise  have. 
The  surgical  service  has  been  exceptionally  active,  since  there  has 
been  more  than  the  usual  number  of  injuries  due  to  accident. 

There  has  been  but  one  major  change  in  the  medical  staff  during 
the  year.  With  a  student  population  as  large  as  ours  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  few  students  each  year  will  show  signs  of  nervous  or 
mental  illness.  Fortunately  the  majority  of  these  patients  are  found 
to  suffer  from  types  of  disease  that  by  skillful  treatment  may  be 
vastly  improved  or  entirely  cured.  To  cope  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented in  this  special  field  of  medical  practice  an  experienced  psy- 
chiatrist was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  University  Medical  Officer. 
It  is  now  possible  for  our  medical  staff  to  call  in  consultation  expert 
assistance  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pathological  conditions 
that  fall  within  the  category  of  mental  diseases.  The  psychiatrist 
holds  regular  office  hours  at  Earl  Hall.  This  division  will  be  devel- 
oped along  those  lines  that  promise  the  most  effective  means  of 
solving  as  completely  as  possible  the  many-sided  problems  of  this 
kind  that  confront  a  metropolitan  institution.  The  Medical  Officer 
has  the  support  of  an  exceptional  Committee  on  Mental  Health. 
The  members  of  this  Committee  are  particularly  helpful  in  supple- 
menting the  advice  and  treatment  given  at  the  Campus  office,  and 
in  the  generous  contribution  of  their  highly  specialized  skill  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  most  puzzling  cases.  During  the  year  there 
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have  been  transferred  to  the  Psychiatric  Institute  or  to  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  (psychiatric  division)  all  patients  requiring  institutional 
care  or  special  treatments  that  the  University  Medical  Office  is  not 
equipped  to  give.  The  contacts  at  Medical  Center  have  enabled  us 
to  give  constructive  and  valuable  aid  to  these  patients.  Particular 
effort  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  care  of  those  students  who 
have  shown  unmistakable  symptoms  of  mental  disease.  Had  we 
the  time  and  personnel,  we  should  find  a  fertile  field  among  stu- 
dents eager  for  information  and  explanation  concerning  many 
phases  of  mental  health  and  hygiene,  which  would  lead  them  into 
pleasanter  and  more  satisfying  paths  of  life.  Occasionally  students 
are  troubled  because  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  perplexing  per- 
sonal problems  that  have  been  accentuated  by  delving  into  the 
realm  of  abnormal  psychology.  They  find  themselves  unable  prop- 
erly to  evaluate  the  experiences  of  the  abnormal  mind  and  are 
inclined  to  weave  into  their  own  mental  life  the  distorted  and 
unreal  images  of  others.  These  cases  need  much  help  and  unfortu- 
nately they  require  hours  of  conference  and  instruction  which  at 
present  we  are  understaffed  to  give.  The  stress  and  strain  of  these 
unsettled  times  are  wrecking  some  sensitive  and  perhaps  a  bit 
unstable  personalities;  and  the  most  direct  means  must  be  sought 
both  through  education  and  medicine  to  keep  students  away  from 
the  danger  line.  Perhaps  it  is  not  wise  for  the  adolescent  and 
impressionable  individual  to  delve  too  deeply  into  the  pathological 
aspects  of  the  mind,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  have 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  diseased  tissue  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  joy  of  a  vigorous  body  when  he  is  happily  engaged 
in  work  or  recreation.  For  years  these  problems  have  been  a  source 
of  much  concern  and  now  with  a  psychiatrist  on  the  staff  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  experienced  men  like  Dr.  Cheney,  Dr.  Tilney, 
and  Dr.  McGraw  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these  intricate  abnor- 
malities, we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  greater  success  at 
least  in  reducing  on  our  Campus  the  number  of  students  who 
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eventually  must  be  eliminated  because  of  failure  to  respond  to 
treatment. 

The  college  health  supervision  program  has  been  in  operation  for 
five  years  and  has  developed  to  the  point  where  the  present  staff 
and  equipment  are  taxed  to  the  limit.  Previous  reports  have  given 
details  regarding  the  methods  of  giving  the  freshman  examina- 
tions, of  their  objects  and  aims,  of  the  close  interrelation  between 
the  health  status  of  a  student  as  shown  by  these  examinations  and 
his  academic  work,  his  physical  education  performance,  and  his 
extracurricular  activities.  Each  year  there  are  found  new  and  impor- 
tant channels  of  service  that  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  divi- 
sion of  our  organization.  The  importance  of  the  follow-up  becomes 
more  and  more  evident.  The  problems  that  can  be  solved  construc- 
tively for  the  students  are  not  confined  to  those  recorded  in  the 
accompanying  tabulated  report.  The  staff  has  been  able  to  direct 
its  time  and  attention  to  those  cases  only  that  seemed  most  impor- 
tant. Much  more  time  could  have  been  spent  in  conferences  on 
problems  presented  by  the  students  concerning  matters  not 
recorded  on  the  history  form  or  on  the  medical  examination  sheet, 
which  no  matter  how  complete  can  never  be  exhaustive.  The  boy 
in  his  late  teens  and  early  twenties  is  interested  in  his  health  and 
willingly  adopts  a  program  that  promotes  his  physical  vigor.  Good 
health  habits  should  be  acquired  during  these  years  and  we  as 
medical  advisers  should  not  overlook  the  opportunities  that  we  have 
for  influencing  the  student  to  protect  his  future  by  eliminating 
curable  defects  and  advancing  tendencies  that  improve  healthful 
conditions  of  the  body  and  mind.  The  educational  aspect  of  these 
medical  examinations  is  one  of  their  outstanding  values.  It  is  not 
enough  to  discover  a  weakness  or  a  disease  in  making  a  health 
survey  of  a  student.  The  procedure  itself  should  attract  his  interest 
and  hold  it,  and  should  be  a  demonstration  of  clinical  accuracy. 
The  experience  should  give  confidence  to  the  examined  and  ini- 
tiate in  his  mind  an  interest  in  periodic  health  examinations  for  the 
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purpose  of  discovering  and  correcting  defects  rather  than  simply 
of  finding  them.  The  follow-up  must  be  as  carefully  and  as  thor- 
oughly done  as  the  original  examination.  These  observations,  con- 
ferences, and  treatments  have  an  educational  value  as  well  as  a 
therapeutic  function.  The  staff  has  endeavored  to  carry  on  its  work 
with  these  facts  in  mind. 

In  reviewing  the  follow-up  data  for  the  year,  in  general  the  cases 
may  be  summed  up  under  the  classifications  below. 

(1)  Conditions  common  to  the  adolescent  period. 

We  are  dealing  with  youths  who  are  still  growing.  Represented 
in  this  freshman  group  are  those  who  are  tall,  lanky,  and  under- 
weight for  their  height,  through  every  type  to  those  who  are  short 
and  too  heavy.  Problems  of  nutrition  are  numerous.  The  skin  often 
needs  attention  at  this  age,  especially  for  acne  which  requires  con- 
scientious adherence  to  prescribed  treatment.  Perhaps  the  most 
frequent  disturbance  at  this  period  is  the  so-called  adolescent  heart. 
More  than  half  of  the  cases  falling  within  this  classification  need 
treatment  and  are  placed  under  supervision  for  symptoms  of  nerv- 
ous hypertension,  rapid  pulse,  or  because  of  abnormal  reaction  to 
a  functional  test.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  advice  as  to  rest, 
diet,  exercise,  and  the  elimination  of  competitive  sports,  within  a 
short  time  bring  about  normal  reactions;  and  the  boys  are  safely 
transferred  from  modified  programs  to  the  more  general  aggres- 
sive athletic  activities.  Experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  elim- 
inating speed  and  endurance  factors  while  these  signs  of  an 
overtaxed  heart  are  present.  Activities  in  which  there  is  no  aim  at 
speed  or  endurance  seem  to  do  no  harm  to  the  adolescent  heart  and 
the  circulation  of  the  growing  boy. 

(2)  Organic  cardiac  disease. 

A  few  students  among  the  incoming  freshmen  showed  organic 
heart  lesions.  These  were  given  special  attention  and  were  placed 
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on  programs  of  rest,  or  activity  to  meet  their  respective  needs.  These 
cases  of  frank  heart  disease,  definitely  instructed  and  regularly 
supervised  showed  steady  improvement  throughout  the  year.  Aca- 
demic routine  had  no  detrimental  effects  upon  their  general  health 
or  the  local  affection  if  these  boys  were  faithful  in  their  schedules 
of  rest  and  restricted  activity. 

(3)  Arrested  or  latent  disease. 

Not  a  few  of  our  supervised  cases  have  a  history  of  serious  illness 
in  past  years,  or  a  family  history  that  makes  special  attention  to 
matters  of  health  important.  Although  their  condition  at  the  time 
of  examination  may  have  been  excellent  we  call  them  back  at 
stated  intervals  during  the  academic  year  for  reexamination.  In 
this  group  are  included  those  whose  histories  record  the  presence 
either  in  the  student  or  his  immediate  ancestry  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  epilepsy,  renal  disease,  or  psychoses.  The  pressure  of 
college  responsibilities  occasionally  brings  to  the  fore  latent  disease. 
Much  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  scrutiny  of  these  cases  when 
they  first  show  signs  of  fatigue  or  illness. 

(4)  Permanent  disabilities. 

A  small  group  of  students  suffers  from  some  form  of  permanent 
disability  such  as  poliomyelitis,  birth  paralysis,  deformities  due  to 
accident,  etc.  Although  hampered  more  or  less  by  their  disabilities, 
these  students  get  along  amazingly  well  in  their  academic  as  well 
as  in  their  extracurricular  undertakings.  Although  we  feel  a  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  them  under  a  watchful  eye,  these  students  are 
generally  well  and  vigorous  in  other  respects  and  maintain  a 
degree  of  physical  fitness  well  up  to  the  average  in  spite  of  their 
handicaps. 

(5)  Conditions  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  throat  that  affect  health 
or  academic  standing. 
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Uncorrected  or  poorly  corrected  refractive  disturbances  of  the 
eyes  are  found  among  our  new  students  all  too  frequently  as  is 
shown  in  the  tabulated  summary.  Diseases  of  the  middle  ear  and 
deafness  are  present,  too,  in  a  small  percentage.  Nose  and  throat 
infections,  sinus  involvements,  and  diseased  tonsils  require  consid- 
erable investigation  and  treatment.  Most  of  these  conditions  are 
cared  for  in  the  office ;  some  are  referred  to  specialists  or  are  sent 
to  one  of  our  hospitals. 

(6)  Chronic  gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 

Commonest  among  the  gastro-intestinal  disorders  is  constipation. 
A  fairly  large  number  of  students  suffer  from  this  malfunction, 
and  each  case  requires  thorough  investigation  with  frequent  con- 
ferences. Most  cases  are  purely  functional  and  are  greatly  benefited 
by  the  establishment  of  correct  habits  of  eating,  rest,  exercise,  and 
sleep. 

(7)  Postoperative  care. 

In  a  group  as  large  as  ours  surgical  operations  are  frequently 
necessary.  Students  who  have  had  major  surgical  operations  are 
kept  under  observation  for  several  months  after  their  return  to 
their  college  work.  This  check-up  at  frequent  intervals  makes  it 
possible  for  these  boys  to  enjoy  safe  types  of  recreation  without 
danger  to  their  wounds  or  health. 

(8)  Communicable  diseases. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  communicable  disease  this  year. 
The  few  isolated  cases  have  been  watched  after  they  have  returned 
to  their  duties  at  the  College,  in  order  to  discover  without  delay 
any  sequelae  that  might  develop  as  a  result  of  the  acute  infection. 
A  daily  check  has  been  kept  upon  all  students  known  to  have  been 
exposed  to  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  and  there  have  been  no  sec- 
ondary cases. 
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(9)  Students  who  have  made  poor  academic  grades. 

Poor  scholarship  has  in  some  cases  been  traced  to  physical  causes. 
A  complete  medical  examination  and  an  appropriate  remedy  or 
readjustment  of  schedule  have  thus  saved  the  student  from  more 
or  less  discouraging  failure  in  his  academic  program.  The  Dean 
has  sent  to  the  Medical  Office  many  boys  who  in  conference  with 
him  or  their  advisers  have  shown  signs  of  illness.  Lack  of  creditable 
performance  in  their  classes  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  intestinal 
toxemia,  sleeplessness,  eyestrain,  or  other  physical  disturbances.  In 
a  few  instances  a  nervous  or  mental  break  has  been  brought  on  by 
worry,  maladjustment,  or  some  subtle  cause. 

In  addition  to  data  brought  out  in  the  health  examinations  of 
the  freshmen  and  the  recommendations  from  the  Dean's  office, 
other  channels  through  which  students  are  brought  with  their 
problems  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  staff  are  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  and  the  Athletic  Association.  During  the 
year  Dr.  Schullinger  has  given  excellent  care  to  the  major  football 
squad.  Dr.  Bender's  office  hours  at  the  Gymnasium  have  been 
devoted  to  checking  on  all  candidates  for  competitive  sports  and  Dr. 
Bohrer  has  attended  all  of  the  indoor  meets  as  well  as  the  freshman 
football  games,  to  care  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  players. 
Through  these  contacts  many  cases  have  been  sent  to  the  Earl  Hall 
office  for  preventive  care,  for  diagnosis,  and  for  treatment.  The 
health  program  has  been  constructively  advanced  by  the  helpful 
cooperation  of  the  staff  at  Medical  Center,  including  the  dental 
Faculty  which  has  been  generous  in  its  work  for  students  who 
have  been  referred  to  it. 

This  past  year  a  new  responsibility  has  been  placed  upon  the 
health  service;  that  of  examining  all  applicants  for  work  in  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  Library,  the  dormi- 
tories, and  the  restaurants.  This  adds  many  hundred  examinations 
to  the  routine  schedule.  It  is  an  important  service,  valuable  alike 
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to  the  applicant  and  to  the  University.  A  written  report  of  these 
examinations  is  sent  to  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  department  by 
which  the  examined  is  to  be  employed.  Some  few  persons  have  had 
to  be  recommended  for  jobs  with  the  understanding  that  they  re- 
port back  to  the  Medical  Officer  at  stated  intervals.  The  compen- 
sation laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  insurance  companies  require 
a  duplication  of  reports  of  accidents.  This  filling  in  of  multiple 
history  blanks  for  all  accidents,  however  trivial,  adds  enormously 
to  the  amount  of  clerical  work  in  the  Medical  Office.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  during  the  past  year  to  add  a  stenographer  to  the 
staff  to  care  for  the  added  volume  of  transcription. 

The  infirmaries  have  rendered  much  needed  and  appreciated 
service  to  both  students  and  Faculty.  The  nursing  staff  has  shown 
a  fine  spirit  and  has  given  unselfishly  of  its  time  and  energy  to  the 
patients.  The  nurses  take  a  special  interest  in  the  care  and  appear- 
ance of  the  sick  rooms  and  have  kept  the  infirmary  equipment  in 
excellent  condition.  It  is  hoped  that  soon  the  infirmary  service  for 
women  may  be  improved  by  combining  the  two  present  units  into 
one,  housed  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  Johnson  Hall,  which  is  ideal 
for  infirmary  purposes.  These  rooms  have  bright  sunshine  all  day 
and  the  long  corridor  with  rooms  on  both  sides  affords  desirable 
ventilation.  There  is  also  abundant  space  for  the  development  of  a 
roof  garden  for  convalescent  patients,  and  for  those  who  need  sun 
baths  or  hours  of  rest  reclining  in  the  open  air.  The  combining  of 
the  infirmaries  will  make  it  possible  to  use  more  advantageously 
our  nursing  staff  and  will  eventually  cut  down  our  overhead  ex- 
penses. This  arrangement  will  be  more  convenient  for  attending 
physicians  and  will  centralize  the  contacts  with  hospitals  and  with 
relatives  of  ill  students.  It  is  expected  that  within  the  coming  year 
this  change  may  be  accomplished. 

Most  of  our  patients  requiring  hospitalization  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medical  Center  or  to  St.  Luke's.  Some  few  have  gone 
to  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  Polyclinic,  Knickerbocker,  etc.  The 
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Institute  of  Ophthalmology  has  been  particularly  helpful  in  the 
care  of  serious  eye  conditions.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Dr. 
Wheeler  and  Dr.  Pfeiffer  more  than  one  student  enjoys  the  bless- 
ing of  vision  that  might  have  been  wholly  or  partially  lost  had  it 
not  been  for  the  skill  and  prompt  treatment  administered  by  these 
men  and  their  associates. 

Dr.  Alsop  has  continued  her  well-planned  program  of  preven- 
tive medicine  with  the  students  of  Barnard  College.  With  but 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  group  of  1,350  women  changing 
each  year,  the  medical  staff  at  Barnard  has  an  opportunity  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  each  student  at  the  College. 
This  year  Dr.  Alsop  has  combined  her  teaching  schedule  in  hygiene 
with  office  consultations  on  matters  falling  within  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene.  She  reports  gratifying  results.  The  students,  she 
feels,  welcome  the  occasion  that  it  gives  them  to  discuss  all  phases 
of  health  interests  covering  questions  of  diet,  exercise,  rest,  sleep, 
clothing,  and  mental  hygiene  with  its  many  ramifications.  Dr. 
Alsop  has  made  studies  on  the  relation  of  food  to  anemia,  which 
is  one  of  the  commoner  conditions  found  among  women  of  college 
age.  The  diet  of  the  dormitory  residents  has  been  carefully  checked 
and  watched.  There  have  been  no  epidemics  this  year  in  the 
Barnard  group. 

The  oral  hygiene  clinic  continues  to  serve  the  University  com- 
munity. Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  treatments  were  given. 
Professor  Anna  G.  Hughes  states  in  her  report  to  the  Medical  Offi- 
cer that  the  present  economic  conditions  have  made  it  necessary 
for  many  people  to  postpone  their  dental  work.  The  student 
patients  have  expressed  much  appreciation  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  to  care  for  the  hygiene  and  health  of  the  mouth  until 
such  time  as  they  may  be  able  to  have  their  dental  work  done. 

The  medical  examinations  and  follow-up  of  students  registered 
in  New  College  have  been  thoroughly  organized.  The  details  of 
the  welfare  of  this  group  have  been  put  in  charge  of  a  nurse  who 
has  had  training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  health  education  at 
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Teachers  College.  It  is  hoped  to  work  out  an  ideal  health  service 
regime  with  this  comparatively  small  group  of  less  than  three 
hundred  students. 

Dr.  Howard  Brown,  a  member  of  the  University  medical  staff, 
is  physician  to  Union  Theological  Seminary.  These  students  are  also 
privileged  to  report  for  treatment  at  the  Earl  Hall  office  and  those 
living  in  the  Seminary  dormitory  to  use  the  men's  infirmary  at 
John  Jay  Hall.  This  unifies  the  medical  service  for  men  students 
of  the  University  and  is  a  great  convenience  to  both  staff  and  patient 
when  infirmary  or  hospital  admission  is  indicated. 

Students  attending  Seth  Low  Junior  College  have  made  consid- 
erable use  of  the  Earl  Hall  medical  and  surgical  service.  Many 
cases  have  been  referred  to  us  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  of  whom 
a  number  were  placed  on  the  follow-up  list. 

Health  inspections  have  been  made  six  days  a  week  of  all  chil- 
dren using  the  community  nursery  and  play  roof  at  21  Claremont 
Avenue,  so  that  children  with  colds  or  any  sign  of  ill  health  might 
be  eliminated  from  the  group.  These  inspections  were  made  by 
members  of  the  nursing  staff  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
visiting  nurse.  Twice  during  the  year  when  it  was  thought  that 
conditions  were  questionable,  conferences  were  held  with  the 
mothers.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  protect  this  group  of 
young  children  from  illness  and  to  improve  the  play  apartment  and 
the  roof  so  that  the  children  might  have  a  wide  margin  of  safety. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  my  staff,  to  Doctors  Adams,  Alsop,  Asserson,  Ben- 
der, Boese,  Brown,  Dinegar,  Fry,  Lewis,  and  Schullinger  as  well 
as  to  the  nurses  and  the  secretarial  staff.  Each  one  has  given  unsel- 
fishly of  his  time  and  talent  to  maintain  our  service  for  the  students 
and  Faculty  of  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline,  M.D., 
University  Medical  Officer 
June  30,  1934 
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ENDOWED    BY    GEORGE    CROCKER 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research. 

The  year  has  been  a  quiet  one  in  cancer  research  with  only  one 
important  discovery.  This  was  the  publication  in  April,  1934,  of 
the  confirmation  of  a  prophecy  made  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Cook  late  in 
1933  and  reported  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,"  Series  B,  Volume  113,  page  277.  In  discussing  there  the 
possible  biological  relationships  of  cholesterol,  a  substance  widely 
distributed  in  the  body,  Dr.  Cook  points  out  that  by  oxidation  of 
this  substance  one  of  the  bile  acids  occurring  normally  in  the 
body  may  be  obtained;  that  this  bile  acid  may  then  be  converted 
into  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  benzanthracene  group  by  reactions  of 
a  simple  type  which  might  readily  occur  in  the  body.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  compound  so  produced  should  render  it  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  exhibition  of  carcinogenic  factors.  It  is  further 
within  the  bounds  of  possibilities,  he  says,  that  the  reactions  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  such  a  compound  may  be  facilitated  by 
such  agencies  as  ultra-violet  light,  radium,  and  X-rays.  During 
the  winter  of  1933  this  substance,  known  as  methylcholanthrene, 
was  prepared,  purified,  and  painted  on  mice,  with  the  production 
of  a  large  number  of  cancers  of  the  skin.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  prophesying  from  the  structural  formula 
the  physiological  properties  of  an  organic  substance  and  is  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  biological  chemistry.  In  addition  to 
the  discovery  of  this  compound  we  have  a  group  of  substances  all 
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worked  out  by  Dr.  Cook  at  the  London  Cancer  Hospital  which 
may  produce  cancer  in  animals.  One  of  these  substances,  dibenz- 
pyrene,  is  probably  that  which  renders  coal  tar  carcinogenic.  The 
others  have  not  yet  been  identified  in  nature  but  their  remarkable 
effectiveness  in  producing  cancer  in  animals  has  altered  the  atti- 
tude of  students  of  the  subject.  Hitherto  it  has  been  usual  to  speak 
of  production  of  cancer  by  irritation;  now  the  question  is  asked 
whether  cancer  which  is  seen  as  the  result  of  irritation  may  not 
be  caused  by  the  action  of  these  or  as  yet  undiscovered  hydro- 
carbons of  the  group  mentioned,  produced  in  the  tissues  by 
abnormal  metabolism  or  fermentative  processes  correlated  either 
with  tissue  decomposition  or  bacterial  proteolysis.  The  availabil- 
ity of  these  highly  active  products,  which  produce  cancer  in 
animals  very  much  more  rapidly  than  any  agency  hitherto 
known,  should  solve  this  question  within  a  very  short  time.  In 
fact  the  discovery  furnishes  the  investigator  of  cancer  with  an 
enormously  powerful  tool  to  attack  many  of  the  problems  which 
have  hitherto  baffled  him.  It  is  interesting  also  that  these  com- 
pounds are  all  closely  related  in  their  structural  arrangement  to 
the  sex  hormones  so  that  a  slight  change  may  transform  a  carci- 
nogenic hydrocarbon  into  an  oestrus-producing  substance,  for  it 
suggests  that  abnormality  in  hormone  secretion  may  lie  behind 
the  appearance  of  certain  types  of  cancer  in  the  human  body. 

Another  interesting  event  is  the  organization  of  an  interna- 
tional league  against  cancer  with  headquarters  in  Paris  and  an 
international  membership  of  some  fifty  institutions,  research 
organizations,  or  clinical  groups.  The  function  of  the  league  is  to 
aid,  direct,  and  correlate  the  various  agencies  which  have  a  part 
in  all  international  organizations,  to  collaborate  with  the  local 
committees  of  the  cities  in  which  international  cancer  congresses 
are  to  be  held  on  programs,  arrangements,  and  other  factors  with- 
out which  no  meeting  can  be  a  success,  and  thus  unite  all  the  vari- 
ous interests,  scientific,  statistical,  educational,  and  therapeutic, 
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engaged  upon  the  cancer  problem.  The  United  States  has 
responded  well  to  the  opportunity  offered,  some  eleven  organiza- 
tions having  already  joined  the  International  League.  The  formal 
organization  is  complete  and  the  executive  committee  has  held  a 
number  of  meetings  during  the  year.  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute attended  two  of  these  meetings  as  delegate  from  the  United 
States  for  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  the 
American  Association  for  Cancer  Research,  and  the  Institute  of 
Cancer  Research. 

Professor  William  H.  Woglom  has  begun  an  attempt  to  separate 
out  the  inhibiting  substance  described  in  last  year's  report.  Though 
there  have  been  occasional  indications  of  partial  success,  the 
retarding  action  is  not  yet  reproducible  at  will,  and  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  possible  only  to  expresss  the  hope  that  these  may  not 
prove  insurmountable. 

In  the  meantime  an  experiment  with  "heavy  water"  has  been 
completed  and  published.  This  substance,  although  it  may  have 
some  deleterious  effect  upon  lower  forms  of  life,  exerts  no  appre- 
ciable action  of  any  sort  upon  the  cancer  cell  growing  in  an  ani- 
mal. From  this  observation  it  may  be  assumed  with  perfect  safety 
that  heavy  water  will  not  influence  human  cancer. 

Professor  Woglom  has  also  published  recently  the  details  of  an 
attempt  to  control  the  growth  of  transplanted  tumors  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  their  bearers  several  degrees  and  maintaining 
it  there  continuously  for  as  long  as  four  days  in  some  cases.  The 
reason  for  the  experiment  was  the  observation  that  malignant 
tumors  in  man  have  been  said  to  recede  occasionally  following  an 
acute  febrile  attack.  No  effect  was  produced,  however,  upon  any 
of  the  rat  and  mouse  tumors  employed. 

Professor  Frederick  D.  Bullock  and  Drs.  Maynie  R.  Curtis  and 
Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning  have  continued  their  search  for  the  fac- 
tors which  influence  the  occurrence  of  malignant  tumors  in  the 
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walls  of  Cysticercus  cysts  in  the  rat's  liver.  An  analysis  of  the  data 
obtained  from  3,781  bearers  of  Cysticercus  tumors  revealed  the 
facts  that:  the  number  of  Cysticercus  tumors  per  host  was  related 
directly  to  the  number  of  parasitic  cysts  in  the  host's  liver,  i.e.,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cysts  per  host  was  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  multiple  primary  Cysticercus  tumors; 
that  both  the  Cysticercus  cysts  and  the  Cysticercus  tumors  were 
distributed  to  the  several  lobes  of  the  liver  in  a  proportion  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  relative  weight  of  the  lobes,  showing  a 
chance  distribution  of  both  the  cysts  and  the  tumors  to  the  several 
lobes  of  the  liver;  and  that  the  larvae  from  malignant  cysts  were 
not  significantly  longer  than  those  from  benign  cysts  of  the  same 
age,  indicating  that  the  size  of  the  inclosed  larva  was  not  a  factor 
in  determining  which  cysts  became  malignant. 

An  analysis  of  the  histological  classification  of  4,321  Cysticercus 
tumors  revealed  the  fact  that  the  cellular  morphology  of  the 
types  of  Cysticercus  tumors  observed  corresponded  with  various 
types  of  cells  found  in  the  cyst  wall  in  those  cysts  in  which  a 
tumor  was  not  present,  and  that  each  type  of  tumor  was  repre- 
sented by  a  number  consistent  with  the  expectation  that  the 
change  of  a  normal  to  a  tumor  cell  results  from  the  chance  action 
of  an  irritant  in  a  process  analogous  to  somatic  mutation.  In  other 
words,  the  most  prevalent  type  of  tumor  was  composed  of  the 
kind  of  cell  which  was  most  frequent  in  the  cyst  wall  and  nearest 
the  lumen,  hence  most  exposed  to  the  chemical  secretion,  which 
probably  initiated  the  tumor  process. 

A  study  of  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  probability  to 
malignancy  of  an  individual  cyst  was  made  by  a  search  for  factors 
which  might  have  influenced  the  occurrence  of  malignancy 
among  132,323  cysts  in  13,221  rats  which  survived  eight  months, 
the  minimum  period  of  infestation  observed  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  malignant  complication.  This  analysis  showed  that 
the  percentage  of   Cysticercus  cysts   which   became   malignant 
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increased  directly  with  the  age  of  the  inclosed  parasite,  that  the 
percentage  of  cysts  which  became  malignant  did  not  differ  signi- 
ficantly in  male  and  female  hosts,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
tumor  cysts  among  cysts  of  the  same  age  showed  more  consist- 
ently significant  differences  when  the  population  was  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  Cysticercus  cysts  per  host  than  when 
it  was  separated  according  to  the  strain  of  the  hosts  or  the  Cysti- 
cercus tumor  history  of  the  parent  of  the  host.  There  was  an 
inverse  relationship  between  the  number  of  cysts  per  host  and  the 
proportion  which  became  malignant.  That  is,  although  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cysts  per  host  increased  the  probability  that  the 
host  would  develop  the  tumor,  the  probability  that  an  individual 
cyst  would  become  malignant  was  decreased  as  the  number  of 
cysts  per  host  was  increased.  This  analysis  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  parasitic  cysts  in  the  host  and  the  age  of  the 
inclosed  parasite  were  the  factors  which  influenced  directly  the 
proportion  of  cysts  which  became  malignant. 

A  study  is  also  being  made  of  the  growth  of  several  Cysticercus 
tumors  from  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  explants  from  the  tumor 
to  find  out  what  part  the  host  plays  in  determining  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  tumor. 

With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Lemuel  W.  Famulener,  bacteriologist  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Professor  Bullock  and  Drs.  Curtis  and  Dun- 
ning have  planned  and  have  under  way  experiments  designed  to 
test  the  possible  role  of  bacteria  in  the  occurrence  of  Cysticercus 
tumors  of  the  rat's  liver  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  tumors 
may  develop  in  other  parts  of  the  host's  body  from  the  injection 
of  sterile  viable  larvae  into  the  blood  stream. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Johannes  P.  M.  Vogelaar  a  cyto- 
logical  study  of  several  Cysticercus  tumors  is  being  made  from 
cultures  of  these  tumors  in  vitro,  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
quantitative  nuclear  or  chromosomal  change  accompanies  the 
transition  of  a  tumor  cell  from  a  normal  one. 
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With  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel,  Drs.  Curtis  and 
Dunning  and  Professor  Bullock  are  attempting  to  repeat  many 
phases  of  the  Cysticercus  experiment,  employing  as  a  carcino- 
genic agent  one  of  the  hydrocarbons  recently  synthesized  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Cook  of  the  London  Cancer  Hospital.  This  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  validity  of  a  number  of  hypotheses  which 
have  resulted  from  the  Cysticercus  experiment  and  carry  the 
investigation  of  the  etiology  of  malignant  tumors  a  step  further. 

As  was  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  one  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems which  has  interested  several  members  of  the  staff  since  the 
opening  of  the  Institute  has  been  a  quantitative  study  of  the  effect 
of  radium  and  X-ray  on  animal  tumors.  This  was  begun  by  Pro- 
fessors Wood  and  Prime  in  1913  with  radium  and  later  was 
carried  on  with  X-rays.  It  was  found  impossible  then  as  now  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  output  of  the  radiation  from 
radium.  X-ray,  on  the  other  hand,  was  even  at  that  time  readily 
measured  with  considerable  accuracy.  In  order  to  obtain  a  constant 
output  of  X-ray  which  could  be  accurately  controlled  and  measured 
there  was  built  in  the  Institute  from  funds  supplied  by  the  Bondy 
Fund  one  of  the  first  X-ray  machines  to  give  a  perfectly  regular 
flow  of  high-voltage  electricity  and  hence  a  perfectly  steady  output 
of  X-ray  from  the  tube,  all  factors  of  which,  especially  the  voltage, 
could  be  measured  with  great  accuracy.  The  two  electrical  engi- 
neers interested  in  the  construction  and  application  of  this  plant 
were  Dr.  Roy  Kegerreis  and  Dr.  Harold  M.  Terrill  and  many  of 
the  engineering  and  physical  questions  which  were  raised  in  the 
construction  of  this  apparatus  have  been  discussed  in  a  volume  on 
X-Ray  Technology  by  Terrill  and  Ulrey,  while  some  of  their  ideas 
have  been  adopted  for  use  in  commercial  construction.  With  this 
apparatus  it  was  possible,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rately measured,  constant  beam  of  X-rays  of  different  wave  lengths. 
When  tumor  cells  or  Drosophila  eggs  were  exposed  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  filters  to  such  radiation  it  was  found,  as  pointed  out  in 
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last  year's  report,  that  no  matter  what  the  voltage,  so  long  as  the 
quantity  of  the  X-ray  was  the  same,  the  cells  died  in  approximately 
the  same  proportion,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tumor  when 
reinoculated  into  animals  would  not  grow  and  the  Drosophila  eggs 
would  not  continue  their  development.  This  work  was  repeated 
with  a  great  variety  of  voltages  and  nitrations  and  no  exceptions 
were  found. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan  and 
Professor  Charles  C.  Lauritsen,  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology of  Pasadena,  Professor  Charles  Packard  was  able  to  test 
tumors  and  Drosophila  eggs  under  X-rays  produced  at  voltages 
of  about  550,000  in  the  great  high-tension  plant  in  Pasadena.  Even 
with  the  very  short  waves  produced  at  these  high  electrical  pres- 
sures the  same  law  was  found  to  apply. 

There  still  remains  uninvestigated  the  voltage  region  between 
550,000  and  1,000,000.  As  much  of  the  radium  gamma  ray  radia- 
tion is  equivalent  to  X-rays  at  about  1,000,000  volts  and  as  we 
know  the  effect  of  radium  on  Drosophila  eggs  and  on  tumor  tis- 
sue both  from  animals  and  man,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  higher 
than  this  with  X-ray,  but  it  is  important  to  explore  the  intermedi- 
ate region  mentioned  to  see  whether  the  effects  on  eggs  and 
tumor  tissue  differ  from  those  which  have  been  observed  at  lower 
voltages.  Theoretically,  the  chief  advantage  of  the  higher  voltage 
is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  greater  depth  dose,  as  it  is  called. 
For  instance,  at  200,000  volts  at  a  depth  in  the  tissues  four  inches 
below  the  surface,  the  amount  of  X-ray  delivered  is  only  about 
one-third  of  that  which  strikes  the  skin.  By  raising  the  voltage 
and  increasing  the  distance  from  the  tube  to  the  patient  it  is  pos- 
sible, theoretically,  to  put  in  a  dose,  at  a  depth  of  four  inches,  of 
50  or  75  per  cent  of  that  which  falls  upon  the  skin.  Inasmuch  as 
the  skin  must  not  be  irreparably  damaged  in  X-ray  treatment  it 
furnishes  the  limits  of  the  amount  of  X-ray  which  can  be  admin-, 
istered  in  a  given  treatment.  There  therefore  may  be  some  prac- 
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tical  advantages  in  going  to  the  higher  voltages  if  the  same 
amount  of  X-ray  can  be  administered  with  less  damage  to  the 
skin.  That  there  will  be  any  greater  destructive  effect  on  the  cells 
of  the  tumor  provided  the  same  amount  of  X-ray  is  administered 
is  very  doubtful  because,  as  has  been  said,  all  of  the  results  of  the 
lower  voltage  tests  have  shown  that  the  destructive  effect  on  cells 
is  independent  of  the  voltage  and  there  is  little  reason  to  think 
that  this  law  will  change  at  the  higher  pressure.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  find  out  what  may  be  called  the  most  commercially  effi- 
cient voltage.  The  higher  the  voltage  the  more  expensive  the 
apparatus;  the  larger  the  space  required  for  the  tubes  and  con- 
ductors, the  more  lead  it  is  necessary  to  use  to  protect  a  patient 
from  stray  X-rays;  the  more  current  required  to  excite  the  trans- 
formers, the  more  expensive  and  short-lived  are  the  X-ray  tubes. 
A  point  is  rapidly  reached  where  the  patient  cannot  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  treatment.  Hence  either  such  treatment  cannot  be 
given  or  such  apparatus  must  be  confined  to  endowed  institutions 
whose  funds  can  absorb  the  overhead  which  the  patient  cannot 
pay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  found  that  at  lower  and  less 
expensive  voltages,  say  300,000  or  400,000  volts,  the  results  are 
just  as  good  scientifically  and  clinically  as  those  at  800,000  or 
1,000,000  X-ray  volts  or  with  radium.  If  so,  electrical  engineers 
can  devote  their  energies  to  designing  the  simplest  possible  type 
of  apparatus  running  at  a  fixed  voltage  and  giving  a  definite  yield 
of  radiation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  treating  cancer  and  hence  gain 
the  benefit  of  quantity  output  and  a  consequently  lowered  pro- 
duction cost. 

Problems  of  this  nature  have  been  under  discussion  by  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research  for  several  years  past  and  in 
the  spring  of  1932  it  was  decided  to  install  apparatus  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  extend  to  higher  voltages  the  experiments 
which  were  in  progress  with  ordinary  electrical  pressures.  How- 
ever, the  largest  equipment  commercially  available  at  that  time 
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had  a  maximum  capacity  of  only  about  300,000  volts.  Apparatus 
for  about  twice  this  potential  had  been  built  experimentally  but 
was  extremely  bulky  and  cumbersome,  requiring  a  very  large 
building  for  housing  so  as  to  maintain  sparking  clearance  between 
the  walls  and  the  high-voltage  connections  from  the  transformer 
to  the  X-ray  tube.  Furthermore,  at  these  voltages  serious  insula- 
tion difficulties  were  met,  especially  the  tendency  of  the  glass 
X-ray  tube  to  be  punctured  by  uncontrolled  discharges  inside  the 
tube,  so  that  the  apparatus  had  a  very  high  repair  overhead. 

About  this  time  it  was  learned  that  an  entirely  new  method  of 
generating  high-voltage  X-ray  had  been  invented  at  the  University 
of  California  by  Mr.  David  H.  Sloan,  a  graduate  student  working  in 
the  high-voltage  laboratory  of  Professor  E.  O.  Lawrence.  In  this 
apparatus  many  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  conventional  type 
of  X-ray  apparatus  just  mentioned  are  entirely  eliminated.  The  high 
voltage  is  produced  on  an  anticathode  directly  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  water-cooled  resonance  transformer  hung  in  a  steel  vacuum 
tube.  Thus  all  of  the  high-voltage  circuit  is  inside  the  tube  and  the 
latter  is  grounded  so  that  there  is  no  high  voltage  exposed  outside 
the  X-ray  tube,  and  since  the  tube  is  made  entirely  of  metal  the 
uncontrolled  discharges  which  are  so  destructive  in  glass  or  porce- 
lain tubes  can  be  turned  to  advantage  in  improving  the  vacuum  by 
driving  off  adsorbed  gases  from  the  walls  of  the  tube.  These  gases 
are  then  carried  off  by  the  vacuum  pumps,  while  the  discharges 
which  reach  the  tube  wall  act  in  cleaning  up  the  spots  on  the  metal 
surfaces  from  which  these  low-pressure  arcs  and  other  types  of  dis- 
charge originate,  so  that  the  voltage  can  be  raised  progressively 
higher  and  higher.  The  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached  but  an 
apparatus  of  this  type  is  now  operating  at  a  peak  potential  only 
slightly  under  1,000,000  volts  with  some  three  milliamperes  of 
current.  Any  short  circuit  in  the  steel  tank  to  which  the  voltage  is 
confined  stops  the  action  of  the  oscillators  generating  the  high- 
frequency  current  in  about  a  millionth  of  a  second  so  that  damage 
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to  the  filament  or  the  anticathode  is  avoided.  The  flexibility  of  this 
apparatus  and  its  great  range  of  voltage  and  current  capacity  render 
it  particularly  adaptable  for  the  experiments  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  out.  Obviously  such  apparatus  is  not  desirable  as  a  close  neigh- 
bor for  the  amount  of  X-ray  which  is  given  off  is  enormous  and  it 
may  not  only  fog  photographic  plates  which  may  be  near  it  in  the 
laboratory  but  will  also  produce  more  undesirable  results  unless 
great  care  is  taken  to  protect  those  working  near  the  machine  by  at 
least  four  inches  of  lead  about  the  steel  tube,  even  though  the  walls 
of  the  latter  are  half  an  inch  thick.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  was 
evident  that  the  machine  could  not  be  housed  in  the  Crocker 
Laboratory  and  on  discussing  sites  where  this  apparatus  could  be 
suitably  placed  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Cancer  Research  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  at  the  Medical 
Center  at  168th  Street,  New  York  City,  to  combine  interests;  that  is, 
for  the  Institute  to  construct  the  apparatus  and  the  Hospital  to 
supply  the  building,  so  that  when  the  scientific  investigations  were 
completed  the  machine  could  then  be  transferred  to  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  its  radiotherapeutic  depart- 
ment. The  scientific  studies  will  include  very  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  X-ray  output  of  the  machine  at  a  variety  of  voltages 
and  filtration  so  that  patients  can  be  treated  without  risk,  and  in 
addition  the  evaluation  of  the  most  useful  voltage  for  the  treatment 
of  cancer,  considering  the  factors  of  expense  to  the  patient  and  the 
various  other  practical  aspects  of  radiation  treatment.  The  appar- 
atus can  then  be  set  at  this  voltage  and  will  require  but  little  future 
adjustment  or  repair  if  properly  handled. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner,  the  physicist  of  the  Institute  who  collabo- 
rates with  Professor  Packard  in  all  radiological  research,  spent  some 
months  in  the  University  of  California  studying  the  development 
of  the  new  apparatus  which  is  far  more  complicated  in  its  con- 
struction than  the  ordinary  X-ray  machine.  From  the  Hospital's 
aspect  it  was  important  at  the  outset  so  to  plan  the  plant  that  a 
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number  of  patients  could  be  treated  at  the  same  time.  With  the 
apparatus  running  at  nearly  1,000,000  volts  it  is  possible  to  deliver 
through  a  suitable  opening  from  the  tube  a  full  dose  of  X-ray 
through  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  lead  and  three  feet  from  the  tube 
in  some  thirty  minutes.  Thus  if  six  patients  can  be  treated  at  once, 
which  is  the  arrangement  on  the  new  apparatus,  the  expense  to 
each  individual  would  be  one-sixth  of  that  if  the  tube  were  arranged 
to  treat  only  one  patient  at  a  time.  On  the  other  hand,  with  thinner 
filters  of  light  metal  thousands  of  X-ray  units  per  minute  can  be 
delivered  for  experimental  purposes.  Also  each  one  of  the  six  open- 
ings may  have  a  different  filter  so  that  great  flexibility  not  inherent 
in  any  other  form  of  apparatus  is  possible. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  has  constructed  a  building  to  house  the 
new  X-ray  machine  and  much  of  the  machinery  is  assembled  and 
ready.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Chemical  Foundation  which 
controls  the  patents,  the  Institute  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  gift  of 
sufficient  stainless  steel  to  construct  the  X-ray  vacuum  tube.  The 
use  of  this  alloy  is  a  great  advantage  because  if  the  slightest  amount 
of  rust  forms  in  the  steel  tube  in  which  X-ray  is  generated  gases  are 
adsorbed  by  the  rust  and  then  given  off  again  making  the  produc- 
tion of  a  high  vacuum  in  the  tube  much  more  difficult,  for  one  of 
the  complications  which  is  inherent  in  the  construction  is  that  the 
steel  X-ray  tube,  which  measures  some  3V2  by  4  feet,  like  all  large 
tubes  designed  for  very  high  voltage  must  be  continually  exhausted 
by  a  series  of  high-vacuum  pumps.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  gases 
are  continually  given  off  from  the  metal  of  the  apparatus,  especially 
when  it  is  heated,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  tube  has  to  be 
made,  so  to  speak,  demountable  so  that  repairs  can  be  done  at  any 
moment  or  alterations  made  should  the  necessity  arise.  This  neces- 
sitates opening  of  the  tube  and  its  resealing,  and  then  pumping  out 
all  but  a  few  billionths  of  the  normal  air  pressure  before  the  X-ray 
can  be  turned  on,  but  some  leakage  at  the  joints  can  not  always  be 
prevented. 
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Whenever,  then,  the  research  work  is  completed  and  it  is  finally 
decided  which  is  the  most  useful  voltage,  the  apparatus  can  be  fixed 
to  run  permanently  at  that  rate  and  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
radiotherapeutic  department  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  an  equip- 
ment costing  little  more  than  the  usual  high-voltage  commercial 
outfit,  easily  repairable,  and  delivering  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  X-ray  as  will  permit  treating  patients  in  minutes  instead  of  hours. 
Such  a  machine  obviates  the  necessity  for  locking  up  of  hospital 
funds  in  large  quantities  of  radium  for  the  tube  will,  at  a  million 
volts,  be  giving  off  penetrating  radiation  equivalent  to  several 
pounds  of  radium. 

Mr.  Exner  has  spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  past  year  on  mat- 
ters related  to  the  design  and  construction  of  the  Sloan  X-ray 
generator  just  mentioned.  Besides  assisting  in  the  planning  and  the 
construction  of  the  building  to  house  this  installation  at  the  Medical 
Center,  and  planning  and  ordering  the  auxiliary  electrical  equip- 
ment, he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  delays  which  have  arisen,  as 
are  unavoidable  in  the  construction  of  any  new  apparatus,  to  work 
out  a  number  of  engineering  improvements  in  the  design  of  the 
machine  itself,  besides  adopting  the  improvements  which  are  con- 
tinually being  made  in  the  apparatus  now  in  use  at  the  University 
of  California.  In  this  development  work  the  assistance  of  the  engi- 
neering staff  of  the  Research  Corporation,  made  available  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Howard  A.  Poillon,  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, was  of  the  greatest  value  in  working  out  the  mechanical 
details  of  a  number  of  improvements  and  additions  to  the  design. 
In  addition  to  this  work  of  an  engineering  character  Mr.  Exner 
continued  his  work  with  Professor  Packard  on  developing  a 
method  for  measuring  depth  doses  of  X-rays  which  will  be  suitable 
for  high-voltage  radiation,  while  some  further  steps  were  accom- 
plished toward  evaluating  the  intensity  of  the  gamma  radiation 
from  radium  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  X-ray  intensity. 

Professor  Charles  Packard  has  been  carrying  on  three  different 
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series  of  experiments  during  the  past  year.  The  first  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  depth  dose  tests  begun  more  than  a  year  ago,  employing, 
as  is  customary,  a  water  tank  to  represent  the  human  body.  It 
seemed  advisable  to  test  different  types  of  chamber  for  holding  the 
eggs  under  water  to  see  whether  the  results  obtained  are  influenced 
by  the  kind  of  chamber  used  and  its  composition.  Careful  compar- 
ison showed  that  the  eggs  behave  in  the  same  way  to  X-rays  in  both 
old  and  new  chambers.  Many  tests  indicate  that  when  the  irra- 
diated area  is  large,  the  amount  of  scattered  radiation  in  the  upper 
three  centimeters  of  water  is  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by 
physical  measurements;  but  under  small  portals  the  eggs  and  the 
small  ionization  chambers  used  are  in  substantial  agreement. 

A  number  of  tests  have  been  made  with  a  new  radon  applicator 
which  has  a  spherical  form  one  centimeter  in  radius  so  that  all  the 
eggs  can  be  exposed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  source.  The  small 
bulb  container  for  the  radon  is  made  of  platinum  with  a  wall  thick- 
ness of  one  half  millimeter  so  that  only  the  gamma  rays  reach  the 
eggs.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  determine  the  inten- 
sity of  gamma  radiation  in  terms  of  roentgens,  using  Drosophila 
eggs.  At  present,  physical  methods  have  not  proved  satisfactory  for 
making  this  comparison.  The  results  of  this  year's  work  are  in  fair 
agreement  with  similar  tests  made  in  previous  years. 

Since  the  eggs  are  good  dosimeters  it  is  important  that  their  limits 
of  error  be  determined  with  utmost  accuracy  and  also  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  will  give  the  most  constant  results.  Dur- 
ing the  year  many  tests  have  been  made  with  these  objects  in  view. 
It  was  found  that  the  average  of  three  separate  tests  made  under 
similar  conditions  will  show  a  standard  deviation  of  about  3  per 
cent  from  the  presumably  correct  value.  If  more  tests  are  made, 
their  average  will  be  correspondingly  closer  to  the  true  value. 

Samples  of  eggs  collected  in  the  usual  way  consist  of  individuals 
whose  ages  vary  from  one  to  three  hours.  A  study  of  the  reaction 
of  eggs  of  different  ages  shows  that  the  sensitivity  of  very  young 
eggs — irradiated  when  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  old — is  far 
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less  than  that  of  the  usual  sample,  which  reaches  its  greatest  sensi- 
tivity about  two  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  egg  col- 
lection. Eggs  older  than  this  are  again  less  sensitive. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  submission  of  some  problem 
from  those  who  have  not  the  facilities  for  experimentation  with 
animal  tumors.  If  the  suggestion  has  in  it  a  shred  of  possibility  that 
some  effect  might  be  expected  on  tumors,  arrangements  are  made 
to  test  the  results  and  report  to  the  originator  of  the  idea.  In  addi- 
tion, a  certain  number  of  published  investigations  are  repeated; 
some  with  the  certainty  that  a  negative  answer  will  be  obtained, 
some  of  such  interest  that  a  prompt  confirmation  from  an  inde- 
pendent source  is  desirable.  Among  these  was  a  paper  from  Ger- 
many stating  that  follutein  injected  into  animals  bearing  tumors 
would  cure  them.  This  seemed  so  astonishing  a  statement  that  its 
verification  seemed  imperative.  A  series  of  sixty  mice  bearing 
tumors  were  treated  with  follutein  kindly  presented  to  the  Institute 
by  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  yet  no  tumors  were  cured.  The  tumor 
used  was  one  which  never  cures  itself  and  grows  with  such  vigor 
that  serious  disturbance  of  the  carriers'  health  is  possible  without 
causing  regression.  Evidently  the  tumor  used  abroad  was  so  poorly 
adapted  to  the  host  that  the  amount  of  foreign  material  injected 
interfered  so  much  with  the  health  of  the  animal  that  the  tumor 
was  able  to  cure  itself.  This  work  was  done  by  Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel 
as  a  part  of  the  general  routine  which  goes  on  in  any  laboratory 
studying  a  large  problem  such  as  cancer. 

Dr.  Krehbiel  also  examined  two  new  lead  preparations  from  the 
du  Pont  laboratories.  Both  contained  lead  and  manganese  in  the 
usual  amounts.  The  one  was  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
smaller  particles  than  in  previous  solutions;  the  other  contained 
gelatin  0.4  per  cent  and  acacia  1.1  per  cent  in  place  of  gelatin  alone. 
The  effects  observed  when  these  preparations  were  injected  intra- 
venously into  rats  bearing  tumors  were  much  less  than  those  pro- 
duced by  the  original  Blair  Bell  lead  colloid. 

With  an  antigen  made  from  embryonal  calf  liver  tests  were  made 
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to  see  whether  an  immunity  to  tumor  grafting  could  be  obtained. 
Twelve  rats  received  six  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  antigen  in 
doses  gradually  increased  from  0.1  cc.  to  0.5  cc.  A  week  later  they 
were  inoculated  with  a  carcino-sarcoma  No.  256.  Into  another  series 
treated  in  the  same  way,  the  Flexner  Jobling  rat  carcinoma  was 
grafted.  The  resulting  tumors  differed  in  no  respect  from  those  of 
the  controls.  A  serum  was  also  used  which  was  obtained  from  large 
rats  after  they  had  received  six  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  anti- 
gen mentioned  above  in  amounts  varying  from  0.1  cc.  to  0.5  cc.  at 
48-hour  intervals.  The  serum  was  given  subcutaneously  to  nine  rats 
three  times,  two  days  intervening  between  the  injections.  A  week 
later  these  animals  were  inoculated  with  the  Flexner  carcinoma. 
The  resulting  tumors  grew  at  the  usual  rate. 

The  effect  upon  the  growth  of  rat  tumor  grafts  of  the  injection 
of  lead  over  a  long  period  previous  to  the  grafting  was  also  investi- 
gated at  the  request  of  Dr.  William  H.  Kraemer  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Twelve  rats  received  intraven- 
ously twelve  injections  of  1  mg.  of  lead  (du  Pont  lead  and  manga- 
nese preparation  E-100)  per  100  gms.  of  weight  at  48-hour  intervals. 
A  week  after  the  last  injection,  tumor  256  was  implanted.  Another 
group  received  4  mgs.  of  lead  per  100  gms.  of  weight  once  a  week 
for  eight  weeks  and  were  inoculated  with  tumor  256  seven  days 
after  the  last  injection.  As  numerous  deaths  occurred  in  the  first 
two  groups  before  a  sufficient  number  of  records  had  been  made, 
the  experiment  was  repeated  and  eleven  of  the  rats  of  each  series 
survived  the  period  required  for  five  chartings  of  the  tumor.  There 
was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tumors 
or  in  the  occurrence  of  metastases  between  the  injected  animals  and 
those  of  the  control  group  or  of  numerous  other  untreated  rats 
bearing  tumor  256. 

In  October,  1933,  a  physician  having  no  facilities  for  handling 
tumor  rats  asked  to  have  some  animals  injected  intravenously  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  gentian  violet  and  immediately  thereafter 
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with  iodine.  He  had  done  such  injections  on  rabbits  and  had 
observed  vascular  change  which  he  believed  might  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  a  tumor.  After  determining  the  sublethal  dose,  some 
normal  rats  and  a  few  bearing  rat  sarcoma  No.  39  received  three 
injections  of  gentian  violet  at  48-hour  intervals,  each  being  followed 
at  once  by  iodine.  After  periods  varying  from  seven  to  fourteen 
days,  the  rats  were  killed  and  sections  of  the  brain,  lungs,  liver, 
kidneys,  spleen,  and  tumor  prepared.  Moderate  hemorrhages  were 
noted  in  all  the  organs  and  the  tumor  appeared  somewhat  con- 
gested. Repeated  injections  in  tumor-bearing  rats  did  not  affect 
tumor  growth,  however. 

A  preparation  for  which  high  claims  of  cures  in  human  beings 
had  been  made  by  the  originator  was  submitted  by  a  foundation 
and  tested  quite  extensively  on  mice  bearing  mouse  sarcoma  180, 
rat  sarcoma  39,  the  Flexner  rat  carcinoma,  and  spontaneous  mouse 
tumors.  No  therapeutic  effect  was  observed  on  the  tumors,  hence 
it  is  improbable  that  any  benefit  has  or  will  ever  be  obtained  on 
human  neoplasms  with  the  substance  in  question. 

An  extensive  group  of  experiments  were  begun  injecting  a  sus- 
pension of  i:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene  in  solid  paraffin  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  of  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits.  Four  strains 
of  rats  were  used.  In  one  strain  only  have  tumors  so  far  developed 
and  then  only  after  254  days,  which  is  just  about  the  period  required 
for  the  appearance  of  the  liver  sarcomata  investigated  by  Professor 
Bullock  and  Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning. 

In  two  strains  of  mice  tumors  developed  in  one  only,  132  days 
or  more  after  inoculation.  In  this  strain  fifteen  tumors  appeared  in 
107  animals.  This  is  a  much  greater  number  than  occur  in  this 
strain  spontaneously  and  the  tumors  have  appeared  earlier.  They 
were  all  sarcomata  but  one. 

Professor  Frederick  Prime  has  extended  his  studies  on  the  lethal 
effect  of  X-ray  on  tumor  growth  to  those  spontaneous  tumors 
produced  in  rats  and  mice  by  i:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene,  together 
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with  the  effect  of  certain  dyes  on  the  reticuloendothelial  system 
which  it  has  been  claimed,  but  never  satisfactorily  proved,  may 
inhibit  a  tissue  resistance  to  the  transplantation  of  these  artificially 
produced  tumors. 

Professor  Prime  is  continuing  his  experiments  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  concomitant  immunity  to  various  tumors  now  in  con- 
stant use  in  this  laboratory.  Professor  Prime  is  also  collaborating 
with  Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen  in  an  extended  analysis  of  the 
natural  history  of  all  the  spontaneous  and  transplanted  rat  and 
mouse  tumors  observed  and  recorded  in  this  institution  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Haagensen  has  continued  his  investigation  of  relationship 
of  environmental  conditions  to  the  frequency  of  spontaneous  car- 
cinoma in  the  Marsh  strain  of  mice  from  the  State  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Malignant  Disease  at  Buffalo.  About  fifty  of  the  mice 
involved  in  the  experiment  still  remain  alive  and  final  conclusions 
cannot  be  drawn  until  they  have  died.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
when  mice  of  this  strain  are  kept  under  such  favorable  conditions 
that  they  live  a  comparatively  long  time,  many  of  the  females  de- 
velop mammary  carcinoma  and  that  the  failure  of  the  strain  to 
show  neoplasms  which  has  been  noted  by  a  number  of  investigators 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  animals  did  not  live  to  a  sufficient  age. 

Dr.  Haagensen  has  also  continued  his  study  of  the  published 
statement  that  injections  of  the  female  sex  hormone  will  increase 
the  incidence  of  mammary  carcinoma  in  male  mice.  It  has  been 
possible,  through  the  kindness  of  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  to  secure 
a  preparation  of  the  hormone  which  is  much  more  concentrated 
than  any  preparation  previously  obtainable  in  the  United  States. 
By  this  means  Dr.  Haagensen  has  been  able  during  the  past  six 
months  to  administer  to  a  series  of  thirty  male  mice  of  the  Marsh 
strain  a  dose  of  the  female  sex  hormone  equivalent  to  that  which 
Lacassagne  gave  his  mice  (Compt.  rend.  acad.  d.  sc,  195:630, 1932). 
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Despite  the  administration  of  these  enormous  amounts  of  theelin, 
many  thousand  times  the  quantity  which  can  occur  in  the  circula- 
tion under  normal  conditions,  none  of  the  mice  have  as  yet  devel- 
oped cancer  although  they  have  been  injected  longer  than  those 
which  Lacassagne  reported  as  developing  neoplasms.  No  explan- 
ation of  this  difference  can  be  offered,  for  while  the  males  of  the 
Marsh  strain  rarely  if  ever  have  spontaneous  carcinoma  of  the 
breast,  they  respond  to  subcutaneous  injections  of  dibenzanthracene 
by  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  tumors,  mostly,  however, 
sarcomata. 

In  collaboration  with  Professor  Frederick  Prime,  Dr.  Haagensen 
has  also  been  occupied  during  recent  months  in  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  natural  history  of  transplantable  and  spon- 
taneous tumors  which  have  been  studied  in  this  institute  since  its 
beginning.  This  report  should  be  of  value  to  all  those  who  use 
transplantable  tumors  for  experimental  purposes,  for  it  will  include 
the  results  of  the  routine  inoculations  of  these  tumors  in  approxi- 
mately 200,000  animals,  and  will  furnish  a  highly  accurate  statistical 
guide  as  to  what  may  be  expected  from  any  one  of  them. 

Dr.  Jacob  Heiman's  further  study  of  the  influence  of  the  pituitary 
sex  hormone  and  ovarian  hormone  on  breast  tumors  of  the  rat,  both 
transplanted  and  spontaneous,  is  continuing.  Histological  examina- 
tion of  tissues  from  the  pituitary,  normal  breasts,  ovaries,  and  trans- 
planted tumors,  taken  from  these  animals  is  being  made. 

The  relationship  of  these  hormones  to  hyperplastic  changes  in 
the  breasts  of  normal  rats,  guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits,  is  being  observed 
over  a  long  period  of  time  to  see  if  any  neoplasms  appear. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Ingram  has  been  continuing  his  study  of  the  metallic 
content  of  the  diet  of  experimental  animals.  All  the  metals  that 
have  been  found  to  occur  in  animal  and  human  tumors  have  been 
identified  as  constituents  of  their  diets.  Traces  of  lead  appear  almost 
invariably  in  every  item  of  diet. 

The  study  of  the  metals  appearing  in  human  tumors  is  also  being 
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carried  on.  A  great  deal  more  material  must  be  analyzed  before 
any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  concerning  the  metallic  content  of 
tumors.  For  the  present  it  may  be  said  that  the  metallic  elements 
found  are  also  known  to  exist  in  normal  tissues.  In  eleven  specimens 
analyzed  chromium,  stated  to  be  a  regular  constituent,  has  been 
found  to  occur  only  twice.  For  many  of  these  elements  no  physio- 
logical function  is  known  and  yet  they  are  continuously  found  in 
human  and  animal  tissues. 

A  short  study  was  made  of  concretions,  such  as  kidney  stones, 
bladder  stones,  gall  stones,  etc.,  found  in  the  human  body,  with 
reference  to  their  metallic  content.  With  some  variation  much  the 
same  elements  were  found  to  be  present  as  in  our  other  studies. 

Dr.  Johannes  P.  M.  Vogelaar  has  been  carrying  on  a  variety  of 
work  in  tissue  culture  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Anna  Fuller  Fund.  This  is  another  example  of  coordination  of 
work  between  a  research  laboratory  and  a  hospital,  like  that  with 
the  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Vogelaar  has  been  able  to  keep  continuously  growing  for  a 
period  of  eight  months  a  strain  of  human  fibroblasts  derived  from 
the  thyroid  gland  removed  at  operation,  in  a  standard  culture 
medium  to  which  no  embryonic  extracts  or  other  stimulants  have 
been  added.  The  use  of  such  a  standard  culture  medium  makes  it 
possible  to  draw  some  sound  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of 
various  substances  on  the, growth  of  the  cells  because  this  becomes 
very  constant  under  such  conditions  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
human  strain  could  be  kept  growing  indefinitely  in  beef  plasma  to 
which  certain  feeding  substances  have  been  added.  These  facts  are 
illustrated  in  two  papers  which  have  recently  been  published  in 
The  American  ]ournal  of  Cancer  showing  that  traces  of  copper 
stimulated  the  growth  of  human  connective  tissue  while  traces  of 
silver  had  little  or  no  effect. 

Still  further  progress  has  been  made  in  simplifying  this  culture 
medium  using  a  fibrinogen  solution  instead  of  plasma.  This  will 
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simplify  still  more  the  environment  in  which  the  cells  of  the  human 
body  grow  for  many  months  and  possibly  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  effect  of  thyroxin  on  growing  tissues  has  been  studied  and 
the  effects  were  found  to  be  quite  different  on  human  cells  from 
those  found  by  others  using  chicken  fibroblasts.  The  human  cells 
could  grow  in  concentrations  which  were  toxic  for  the  animal  cells, 
which  shows  the  importance  of  using  standard  cultures  of  cells  in 
such  pharmacological  studies. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Leonard  B.  Brabec  has  been  conducting 
investigations  on  the  effects  of  large  and  small  doses  of  vitamin  A 
on  the  growth  of  transplanted  tumors  in  rats.  In  both  instances  com- 
parisons are  made  with  control  animals  on  a  diet  free  of  vitamin  A. 
Some  of  the  control  animals  are  normal,  others  carry  transplanted 
tumors.  Some  of  the  vitamin  work  hitherto  done  in  connection 
with  cancer  has  been  vitiated  by  lack  of  care  in  eliminating  traces 
of  the  vitamin  from  food  and  avoiding,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
diet  is  limited,  a  deficiency  of  some  other  important  vitamin.  While 
carotene  is  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  vitamin  A,  it  is  not  accurately 
known  how  effective  the  carotenase  of  the  liver  may  be  in  a  group 
of  animals.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  not  only  to  use  carotene 
but  to  check  with  other  preparations  of  vitamin  A  concentrate.  So 
far  the  evidence  collected  from  observing  a  large  series  of  animals 
fed  with  large  amounts  of  carotene  is  that  the  tumor  growth  rate 
is  slightly  accelerated  in  contrast  to  an  inhibition  found  by  other 
workers.  The  whole  question  is  one  merely  of  biological  interest, 
for  it  is  unlikely  that  vitamins  have  anything  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  tumors,  and  in  any  case  the  quantities  administered  are  vastly 
greater  than  a  human  being  would  ever  receive  on  on  ordinary 
diet.  But  as  there  is  no  question  that  cancer  is  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  irritative  or  toxic  chemical  substances  in  the  body  it  is 
important  therefore  to  eliminate  all  the  known  vitamins  at  the 
start,  after  which  the  question  of  the  various  hormones  may  be 
taken  up.  That  such  hormones  have  some  connection  with  cancer 
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is  shown  by  the  fact  that  removal  of  the  ovaries  in  young  mice  pre- 
vents their  having  cancer  of  the  breast.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  that  any  hormone  is  entirely  responsible,  for  we  are  witnessing 
in  many  laboratories  the  astonishing  production  of  large  numbers 
of  tumors  by  the  use  of  three  simple  hydrocarbons  discovered  by 
Cook.  In  addition,  cancer  is  produced  in  man  and  animals  in  large 
numbers,  due  to  the  secretion  of  irritating  chemical  substances 
derived  from  parasites  of  various  types.  The  whole  situation  is  an 
illustration  of  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  cancer  problem. 

The  Director,  Professor  Francis  C.  Wood,  in  addition  to  his 
routine  duties  as  administrator  of  the  Institute  and  the  tissue  cul- 
ture laboratory  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  continues  to  act  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  International  Cancer  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  contributing 
to  the  latter  a  number  of  editorials  and  book  reviews.  He  has  fur- 
nished the  usual  article  on  cancer  for  the  Americana  Annual  and 
has  given  occasional  lectures  on  some  research  phase  of  cancer 
before  medical  bodies.  Professor  Wood  has  completed  his  revision 
of  Delafield  and  Prudden's  Text-Boo\  of  Pathology,  sixteenth 
edition.  During  the  year  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Radiological  Society  of  the  Northern  Countries  of  Europe. 

The  American  Journal  of  Cancer  continues  to  grow  in  the  num- 
ber of  papers  and  abstracts  published  while  the  material  offered 
for  publication  has  greatly  increased  both  in  amount  and  quality. 
It  could  not,  however,  exist  without  the  generous  support  of  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  which  meets  its  deficit. 

Professor  Woglom  gave  a  course  in  the  morphology  of  tumors 
at  the  Institute  during  the  Summer  Session,  and  also  gave  his  annual 
talk  to  the  students  on  cancer  research. 

The  Institute  continues  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  tumor- 
bearing  animals  to  various  workers  and  research  laboratories. 

A  list  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  members  of  the 
laboratory  staff  during  the  year  follows : 
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Bullock,  Frederick  D.,  Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning,  and  Maynie  R.  Curtis, 
"Observations  on  the  Digestion  of  the  Shells  of  the  Eggs  of  Taenia  Taenia- 
jormis."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XX  (February,  1934),  390-96. 

Curtis,  Maynie  R.,  Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning,  and  Frederick  D.  Bullock, 
"Further  Evidence  in  Support  of  the  Somatic  Mutation  Hypothesis  of 
the  Origin  of  Malignancy."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXI  (May,  1934), 
86-98. 

Haagensen,  Cushman  D.,  "The  Bases  for  the  Histologic  Grading  of  Carci- 
noma of  the  Breast."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XIX  (October,  1933), 
285-327. 

"Attempts  to  Produce  Immunity  to  Transplantable  Rat  Tumors 

with  Chicken  Blood."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXI  (June,  1934), 
376-79. 

Krehbiel,  Otto  F.,  Cushman  D.  Haagensen,  and  Herma  Plantenga,  "The 
Effect  of  the  Anterior  Pituitary  Hormones  on  the  Growth  of  Mouse  Sar- 
coma." American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXI  (June,  1934),  346-54. 

Packard,  Charles,  "Biologic  Effects  of  Roentgen  Rays  and  Radium."  The 
Science  of  Radiology,  1933,  pp.  319-31. 

Prime,  Frederick  D.,  and  Cushman  D.  Haagensen,  "The  Effect  of  Testicle 
Extract  on  Animal  Neoplasms."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXI  (March, 
i934)>  630-35. 

Woglom,  William  H.,  and  Lawrence  A.  Weber,  "Heavy  Water  and  Tumor 
Growth."  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  CII  (April  21, 
1934),  1289-90. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Carter  Wood, 

Director 
June  10, 1934 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1934. 

This  is  the  last  report  to  be  rendered  from  the  Low  building  as 
the  University  Library  and  the  possibilities  of  the  new  building 
will  give  to  the  report  of  next  year  an  outlook  that  will  be  essen- 
tially different  as  regards  the  conditions  of  service  to  readers.  It  will 
not  be  fair  to  judge  the  service  given  in  the  old  building  by  the  same 
standards  that  will  apply  to  the  service  in  South  Hall.  What  was 
hoped  for  is  now  with  us,  and  the  Library  staff  is  expecting  much 
of  itself  in  its  new  surroundings.  The  dividing  off  in  the  new  Li- 
brary of  those  who  read  the  books  by  the  manner  of  reading  as  well 
as  by  what  they  read  should  produce  some  definite  effects.  The 
browsing  room  is  to  promote  a  browsing  habit,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  the  civilizing  result  of  such  a  habit.  It  makes  for 
breadth  of  interest,  and  it  should  do  much  to  weaken  the  monop- 
oly of  the  textbook — or  what  is  worse,  of  a  few  chapters  in  a  text- 
book— upon  the  mind  of  the  college  student.  On  the  other  hand  it 
calls  for  leisure  and  for  wisdom  in  the  use  of  leisure.  Browsing  is 
not  the  performance  of  a  set  program  of  reading  English  literature 
with  the  help  of  a  package  of  cigarettes  and  a  fireplace.  The  casual- 
ness  of  contact  is  the  essence  of  browsing,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  casual 
in  an  architected  building.  In  the  case  of  our  new  room,  the  archi- 
tects have  given  us  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  overcharged  with  in- 
genuity, and  there  is  a  reassuring  air  of  simplicity  and  comfort 
about  it.  A  browsing  room  half  a  block  from  Broadway  has  diffi- 
culties that  browsing  rooms  in  other  places  do  not  have.  Its  regula- 
tions must  be  drawn  up  so  that  there  is  no  apparent  regimentation, 
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and  yet  there  must  be  a  reasonable  absence  of  noise  and  notable  dis- 
order. It  is  to  be  a  room  apart;  it  will  offer  the  Columbia  College 
student  a  constant  invitation  to  join  a  great  company. 

The  problem  of  the  removal  of  the  books  to  the  new  building 
occupied  considerable  time  and  discussion,  but  the  solution  that 
was  found  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily.  The  two  main  things 
that  were  borne  in  mind  were  avoidance  of  interruptions  to  the 
work  of  the  Library  during  Summer  Session  or  the  academic  year, 
and,  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  absolute  safety  of  the  books  dur- 
ing the  transfer.  Naturally,  care  was  taken  toward  the  question  of 
expense,  but  any  advance  estimate  of  the  cost  was  merely  a  guess, 
and  might  turn  out  to  be  considerably  in  error  by  inevitable  igno- 
rance of  several  major  factors.  The  experience  of  the  preliminary 
move  before  the  Summer  Session  showed  that  we  had  found  a  way 
to  make  the  transfer  that  was  both  quick,  safe,  and  economical. 
And  this  preliminary  move  had  great  value  in  training  both  the 
supervisors  of  the  move  and  the  laboring  students  who  conveyed 
the  books  over. 

At  the  date  of  making  this  report  on  the  work  of  the  Library,  we 
are  straddled  between  the  two  buildings.  College  Study,  in  future  to 
be  known  as  the  Columbia  College  library,  the  School  of  Business 
library,  the  Butler  library,  Carpenter  library,  and  the  history,  clas- 
sics, and  modern  language  reading  rooms  are  already  in  South  Hall. 
Some  5,000  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  and  the  stock  of  the  Doc- 
tors' dissertations  are  also  there,  and  so  far  the  transfer  has  been 
made  with  order  and  comparative  comfort.  We  are  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  building  that  has  been  carefully  planned  and  securely 
built.  The  pride  that  the  architect  and  the  builders  have  taken  in  it 
will,  I  hope,  be  handed  on  to  us  as  a  firm  tradition.  We  shall  share 
their  pride  in  their  handiwork,  and  shall  occupy  it  in  the  spirit 
which  has  been  around  and  about  it  since  the  stage  of  blue  prints. 
The  simple  ceremony  on  the  morning  of  Commencement  Day 
when  craft  certificates  were  awarded  to  some  twenty  of  those  who 
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had  worked  on  the  building  had  equal  distinction  with  the  much 
larger  ceremony  that  came  during  the  late  afternoon. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  leave  the  present  Library  for  those  of  the  Li- 
brary staff  who  have  been  of  the  Library  for  a  large  part  of  their 
working  life.  We  who  daily  came  from  the  subway  into  the  build- 
ing could  daily  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  it  was  an  un- 
conscious incitation  unto  worthiness  of  spirit  in  ourselves.  The 
steps,  the  corridors,  the  noble  pillars,  which  will,  one  hopes,  be 
allowed  soon  to  spring  from  the  floor  unto  the  ceiling  without  ab- 
breviation or  interruption,  the  dome  and  even  the  silvery  ball  that 
hangs  from  the  dome  became  our  own  circumstances.  The  building 
was  a  building  that  had  a  definite  life,  and  we  found  ourselves 
rather  part  of  its  life  than  feeling  that  it  was  part  of  our  life.  The 
Low  Library  can  never  be  to  others  what  it  has  been  to  us,  and  to 
leave  it  is  to  leave  many  things  that  we  have  grown  to  accept  as  our 
own,  and  to  move  among  as  domestic  and  familiar.  The  quiet  dig- 
nity of  the  Low  Library  has  had  its  influence  on  all  who  worked  in 
it,  visitors,  readers,  and  not  least,  the  staff  of  the  Library. 

The  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Williamson  has  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  see  the  final  touches  to  his  new  library  or  to  watch  its  occu- 
pation. The  sympathy  of  the  whole  staff  is  with  him,  and  his  return 
to  the  Library  in  full  health  is  eagerly  anticipated. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Erb  retired  as  supervisor 
of  the  loan  desk,  after  fifty  years'  service  in  Columbia  University 
Library.  The  unselfish  devotion  of  Mr.  Erb  is  not  a  thing  that  the 
University  will  forget  readily.  The  letters  that  came  in  concerning 
Mr.  Erb  and  his  work  were  more  than  just  surface  letters.  They 
gave  us  a  knowledge  of  self-denying  service,  and  I  know  that  Mr. 
Erb  will  cherish  them  for  the  future. 

During  the  year  Miss  Winifred  Fehrenkamp,  who  had  been  li- 
brarian of  the  Avery  library  since  1927,  died  after  a  short  illness. 
Miss  Fehrenkamp  came  to  us  after  ten  years  of  service  in  the  Ricker 
Library  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  her  work 
at  the  Avery  library  was  done  with  enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 
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A  second  loss  to  the  Library  was  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Robert, 
medical  librarian.  Mr.  Robert  had  been  at  Columbia  since  1912 
and  had  seen  the  library  move  to  the  Medical  Center  and  change 
from  a  small  library,  departmentally  arranged,  to  a  real  medical 
library  worthy  of  the  name.  Mr.  Robert  never  spared  himself  in 
any  undertaking,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  medical 
Faculty  and  by  the  staff  of  the  library. 

As  librarian  of  Avery  Mr.  Talbot  F.  Hamlin  has  been  appointed. 
As  the  son  of  his  father  he  found  a  natural  welcome  from  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  his  obvious  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Avery  library  is  full  of  promise.  An  advisory  committee 
has  been  appointed  for  the  Avery  library  consisting  of  Dean  Hud- 
nut,  Mr.  Chester  Aldrich  as  consultant  to  the  Avery  library,  and 
five  other  members.  A  survey  has  begun  of  the  Avery  library  and 
two  valuable  reports  have  already  been  submitted  and  considered. 
In  order  to  complete  the  historical  record  of  architecture  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  Avery  library  several  works  on  the  arts  nouveaux  have 
been  acquired  in  which  the  character  of  current  architectural 
achievement  is  to  be  found,  both  in  the  way  of  criticism  and  biog- 
raphy. It  is  hoped  that  the  relationship  between  the  fine  arts  li- 
brary and  the  Avery  library  has  started  to  be  the  close  relationship 
that  it  should  be.  There  is  harmony  and  mutual  assistance  as  re- 
gards the  purchase  of  new  books,  the  scopes  of  the  libraries,  and  the 
general  program.  Mr.  Hamlin  has  carefully  in  mind  a  fair  propor- 
tion between  archaeology  and  architecture,  which  is  always  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  such  a  library.  The  Avery  library  has 
its  responsibilities  to  the  architects  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  students 
in  our  own  School  of  Architecture,  and  it  is  hoped  to  see  a  much 
increased  use  of  the  library  by  the  architects.  If  competent  replies 
are  regularly  given  to  professional  inquiries,  not  even  the  fact  that 
it  means  a  subway  trip  will  seriously  hinder  the  immediate  useful- 
ness to  architects  engaged  in  problems  that  call  for  research,  of  this 
library  that  was  established  and  endowed  for  their  especial  needs. 

The  development  in  our  Columbiana  collection  has  been  steady 
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and  the  interest  the  alumni  have  shown  in  it  has  been  expressed  in 
concrete  form.  The  Harvard  College  library  very  graciously  trans- 
ferred to  us  a  unique  copy  of  the  order  of  Commencement  of  1771 
which  they  had,  realizing  that  after  all  it  meant  much  more  to  us 
than  it  could  mean  to  them.  During  the  last  few  years  the  curator 
has  visited  the  archives  at  the  principal  eastern  universities  to  study 
their  care  and  arrangement.  The  experience  he  has  gained  has 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  have  certain  outlines  of  arrangements 
more  clearly  in  mind.  The  most  important  accessions  to  Colum- 
biana during  the  year  were  two  rare  pamphlets  that  were  acquired 
from  a  bookseller  in  London.  The  rarer  of  the  two  is  a  folio  of  four 
pages,  printed  in  New  York,  probably  in  1754,  entitled  "The  Peti- 
tion of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  York,  to  his  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Praying  to  be  Incorporated."  This  pamphlet 
was  unknown  up  to  this  time  and  was  not  recorded  by  either  Evans 
or  Sabin.  Mr.  Walter  L.  Bogert  added  to  the  collection  some  mate- 
rial about  the  early  productions  of  the  Columbia  College  Dramatic 
Society,  which  gives  documentary  matter  that  we  were  very  glad 
to  have.  The  Cyrus  King  papers  have  been  looked  through  in  a 
preliminary  way,  and  will  be  mounted  and  bound  next  year,  and 
seven  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  Gouverneur  Morris  Ogden 
were  bound  together,  with  several  other  volumes  of  letters  concern- 
ing College  business  of  the  early  days. 

As  the  academic  year  1933-34  drew  to  a  close,  the  College  Study 
after  more  than  thirty  years  in  Hamilton  Hall,  came  to  an  end  and, 
as  Columbia  College  library,  moved  into  its  new  home  in  South 
Hall  on  June  9, 1934.  Under  the  librarianship  of  Nelson,  Hicks,  and 
Ayer,  successively,  the  College  Study  occupied  the  east  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  Hamilton  Hall.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
present  librarian,  in  time  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  College  Study 
has  grown  to  need  and  to  occupy  the  east  room,  the  west  room 
(since  1919),  and  the  south  rooms  (since  1929)  of  the  second  floor 
of  Hamilton  Hall.  The  Columbia  Spectator,  under  fair-minded 
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and  intelligent  editorship,  not  only  became  a  useful  spokesman 
for  the  College  Study,  but  created  and  maintained  an  era  of  good 
feeling  between  the  Library  and  the  student  body  which  made  our 
last  year  in  Hamilton  Hall  singularly  happy. 

In  the  law  library  the  policy  of  a  modified  classed  catalogue  was 
carried  out,  and  two  trays  in  the  public  catalogue  are  now  devoted 
to  this.  When  our  foreign  law  collection  is  finally  classified,  with 
the  necessary  recataloguing,  our  catalogue  will  probably  be  the 
most  useful  catalogue  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  use  of 
the  law  library  continues  to  increase  year  by  year,  until  in  1934  the 
recorded  use  was  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  1930,  the  first  year  of 
the  present  librarian.  Much  credit  should  go  to  the  law  librarian 
and  the  staff,  for  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  library  is 
handled  with  a  staff  smaller  than  it  was  in  1930.  Since  the  method 
of  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
rather  novel,  special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  all  the  printed, 
mimeographed,  and  otherwise-produced  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Constitutional  conventions  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the 
twenty-first  Amendment,  which  accomplished  that  repeal.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  a  reduction  of  $3,000  in  the  annual  appropriation 
for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  coincided  with  an  unfavorable 
foreign  exchange  rate.  The  variations  in  foreign  exchange  have 
been  especially  disastrous  in  all  bills  for  periodicals  and  continua- 
tions. It  is  inevitable  that  economy  is  difficult  when  the  value  of  the 
dollar  is  uncertain.  It  is  still  impossible  to  predict,  but  the  effect  of 
an  uncertain  exchange  will  be  far-reaching  in  the  world  of  pub- 
lishers, and  amalgamations  and  eliminations  are  to  be  a  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  publishers  of  this  country  are  faced  with  a  perpetual  ques- 
tion which  they  settle  for  themselves  at  the  time  with  a  "yes"  or 
"no."  If,  however,  they  say  "yes,"  the  results  of  their  decision  come 
to  a  final  rest  in  the  libraries,  which  have  had  little  voice  in  the 
actual  decision.  However,  the  fairly  recent  incoming  of  the  great 
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foundations  into  the  research  field  has  brought  a  new  aspect  into 
publishing.  There  are  two  effects  of  this  scheme  of  enlightened 
patronage,  and  the  first  effect  is  part  of  common  human  weakness. 
As  one  example  of  this,  one  could  put  down  the  temptation  to 
draw  up  and  publish  lists  of  dissertations,  either  by  subjects  or  by 
years,  which  has  been  a  delightfully  tempting  occupation  for  many 
eager  souls,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
does  publish  an  annual  list.  There  are  faults  to  be  found  with  any 
list  compiled  by  anyone  else,  and  for  many  years  this  "gap  to  be 
filled"  has  been  whispered  and  echoed  and  advocated.  The  actual 
compilation  would,  of  course,  be  done  by  each  university,  the  print- 
ing bill  would  be  met  by  some  magnificent  godmother  of  a  foun- 
dation, and  the  editor's  name — who  would  have  done  very  little 
of  the  work — would  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Who's  Who.  There 
must  be  suggestions  of  this  type  in  the  mail  of  each  foundation  at 
least  once  a  week  and  it  does  speak  well  for  the  sagacity  of  those 
who  administer  such  things  that  many  such  proposals  are  quietly 
shelved.  The  persistency  of  effort  of  those  with  a  list  to  publish  is 
only  to  be  compared  with  the  admirable  persistency  of  a  hen  that 
is  broody;  admirable  that  is,  except  for  those  directly  concerned 
with  the  affair  itself.  The  lists  are  just  rearrangements  of  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  not  a  simple  problem  to  decide  whether  the  re- 
arrangement is  a  rearrangement  in  kind  or  a  rearrangement  in 
degree.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  information  about  everything 
should  be  readily  available  without  any  personal  effort.  There  is 
the  best  of  precedents  for  believing  that  knowledge  is  better  for 
being  sought  after.  Indeed,  in  common  speech,  a  knowledgeable 
person  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  knowing  person.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  Knowledge  was  but  one  of  the  four  Shepherds  who  walked 
with  Christian  upon  the  Delectable  Mountains. 

The  other  effect  has  not  the  magnificence  of  gesture  of  helping 
to  another's  relief,  but  it  is  part  of  a  reasoned  plan.  Any  research 
that  is  sponsored  by  a  foundation  presumably  is  an  addition  to  hu- 
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man  knowledge,  and  as  such  should  be  opened  unto  the  world. 
The  provision  of  an  adequate  publication  fund  will  be  more  and 
more  part  of  any  set  of  research  projects.  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  and  everything  will  be  published,  but  it  does  mean  that  results 
which  deserve  publication  will  obtain  publication.  It  is  question- 
able policy  to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel  for  an  intelligent  observer, 
and  then  to  have  his  report  repose  in  typewritten  sheets  in  the  office 
file  of  a  foundation.  Research  and  publication  of  research  should  be 
regarded  as  linked  unto  each  other.  Perhaps  a  somewhat  similar 
relationship  comes  with  the  establishment  of  any  chair  in  a  uni- 
versity. A  new  chair  should  carry  with  it  the  assurance  that  the 
university  library  has  adequate  resources  in  that  subject  and  suffi- 
cient funds  with  which  to  acquire  necessary  additions  in  that  sub- 
ject. It  can  be  recorded  that  at  Columbia  such  provision  has  been 
very  regularly  made,  and  I  feel  certain  that  this  action  has  brought 
very  material  results. 

Every  year  the  traces  of  the  vandal  are  to  be  found  in  any  library 
and  last  year  it  was  noticed  that  our  set  of  the  New  Yor\  Times  had 
suffered.  This  year  162  volumes  of  it  were  collated  and  56  mutila- 
tions were  found  in  39  volumes.  These  have  now  been  replaced 
with  photostats  and  the  file  is  in  good  condition  because  for  some 
reason  or  other  no  such  vandalism  has  taken  place  this  year.  This 
wanton  use  of  books  is  not  confined  to  any  one  set  of  books,  or  any 
one  set  of  readers.  In  the  chemistry  library  from  one  volume  of  the 
"Chemical  Abstracts"  four  pages  were  torn  out;  from  the  Smith- 
sonian physical  tables,  six  pages;  and  from  the  Lucas  book  of 
recipes,  fourteen  pages.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  is  possible  to  repair 
the  damage,  but  in  some  mutilations  of  periodicals  reparations  are 
much  more  difficult.  Graduate  students  ought  to  be  able  to  realize 
that  a  book  does  have  a  value  other  than  the  moment  of  service 
that  it  can  give  to  them. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  rare  book  department,  and 
a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  Columbia  University  as  a 
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whole,  this  year,  was  the  collection  on  photography  and  photo- 
mechanical processes  of  reproduction,  presented  to  the  Library  by 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Epstean.  Mr.  Epstean  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  the  field  of  photo-engravings,  and  in  building  up  his  li- 
brary has  shown  both  a  scholarly  and  practical  interest.  To  a  nucleus 
of  his  own  collection,  he  has  added  three  important  and  valuable 
libraries,  that  of  Dr.  Eder  of  Austria,  of  William  Gamble  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  French  library  acquired  through  Gumuchian,  book- 
sellers of  Paris.  Perhaps  one  word  should  be  added  to  explain  the 
attribution  of  a  photography  collection  to  a  department  that  is  es- 
sentially concerned  with  the  arts  of  the  book.  Photomechanical 
processes  of  reproduction  are  the  contribution  of  this  age  to  the 
long  line  of  methods  of  recording  and  of  distributing  what  is  re- 
corded. It  is  entirely  proper  and  fitting  that  this  particular  collection 
should  be  kept  in  the  same  general  library  classification  that  con- 
tains the  treatises  on  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  story  of  its 
development  as  the  centuries  passed. 

The  work  of  the  University  bindery  has  during  the  year  been  en- 
terprising and  vigorous.  Under  Mr.  Frank  Erb,  Mr.  Charles  Adams 
carried  out  an  interesting  experiment  in  pamphlet  bindings,  and 
we  obtained  some  valuable  experience  towards  solving  a  difficult 
problem — that  of  securing  individual  bindings,  carefully  done,  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  It  seems  fair  to  hope  that  the  Columbia  bindery 
and  the  commercial  binders  who  do  our  work  will  be  able  to  profit 
by  these  ideas. 

In  the  School  of  Business  library  further  steps  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  library  something  more  than  a  reserve  book  lunch 
counter  to  the  School.  Some  special  bibliographical  work  is  offering 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  students  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
will  prove  of  certain  value.  During  the  year  we  received  a  collec- 
tion that  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  student  of  motor  transporta- 
tion— the  Richard  Worsam  Meade  collection,  given  by  his  widow. 
Mr.  Meade,  as  president  of  the  New  York  Transportation  Com- 
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pany  (operating  the  Fifth  Avenue  buses)  during  fifteen  years  of 
that  company's  varied  existence,  as  organizer  of  the  first  motor  tax- 
icab  service  on  this  continent,  as  surveyor  and  organizer  of  motor- 
bus  service  in  a  dozen  cities,  is  an  important  figure.  His  collection 
includes  operating  statements,  special  reports  and  correspondence, 
cost  analyses,  photographs,  pamphlets,  books,  periodical  and  news- 
paper clippings,  and  other  miscellaneous  items  of  a  documentary 
nature.  The  University  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  these  papers  and 
this  library  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Meade  for  her  generosity 
and  thoughtfulness  in  presenting  these  books  and  papers. 

In  the  Montgomery  library  of  accounting  92  items  have  been 
added  during  the  year  and  a  bibliography  made  of  treatises  on 
accounting,  giving  the  location  of  copies. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Marvyn  Scudder  files  has  progressed 
and  the  collection  as  far  as  "Col"  is  in  a  most  usable  condition. 

In  the  catalogue  department,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Mendelsohn,  a  large  proportion  of  the  collection  of  Hebrew  books, 
recently  purchased,  has  been  catalogued.  Much  work  has  been 
done  on  the  project  of  English  bibliography  for  the  period  1640  to 
1700,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Terry,  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress catalogue  was  searched,  card  by  card,  for  material  falling 
within  the  period.  Some  rather  interesting  statistics  developed. 
Forty-three  hundred  cards  were  found  for  volumes  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  1,880  cards  for  books  in  the  depository  catalogue  that 
were  not  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  3,000  titles  were  found  in 
our  own  catalogue,  which  is  a  comprehensively  large  number.  Dur- 
ing the  year  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Ellison  of  London  gave  us  a  collection 
of  fifty-seven  letters,  written  by  an  ancestor  of  his,  that  related  to 
America  just  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  thoughtful 
gift  and  the  material  has  been  calendared  and  recorded. 

Mr.  Wong  has  looked  after  the  Chinese  library  with  great  intel- 
ligence during  the  last  two  years.  Various  aids  have  been  worked 
out  during  the  year  so  that  students  engaged  in  sinological  research 
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can  more  easily  make  use  of  our  resources.  Most  important  of  these 
aids  is  a  union  catalogue  of  Chinese  books  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  catalogue  includes  besides  our  own  collection  the  collections 
of  Chinese  literature  in  the  libraries  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Brooklyn  Muse- 
um, the  Numismatic  Society,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia,  New 
York  University,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

In  the  Japanese  library  Mr.  Tsunoda's  trip  to  Japan  has  borne 
fruit.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  K.  Kuroita  of  Tokyo  Imperial 
University  a  list  was  made  of  the  standard  works  on  the  cultural 
life  of  Japan,  and  purchases  were  made  in  Japan.  Publications  and 
manuscripts  of  about  27,000  titles  have  been  sent  to  our  collection 
thus  far.  Baron  Iwasaki  has  very  graciously  extended  his  generosity 
for  three  years  to  come,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  purchase  works  of 
modern  writings  on  Japanese  culture  and  civilization  on  a  scale 
twice  as  large  as  the  annual  purchases  made  by  any  higher  school 
in  Japan.  Viscount  Keizo  Shibuzawa  has  promised  to  provide  the 
collection  with  all  the  important  works  on  Japanese  archaeology 
and  ethnology,  subjects  in  which  he  himself  is  deeply  interested. 
Among  a  number  of  academic  and  educational  institutions  four 
should  be  specially  mentioned  for  their  generosity:  the  Institute  of 
Art  Research  in  Tokyo,  Professor  Yukio  Yashiro,  director;  the  Ori- 
ental Library  of  Tokyo,  Mr.  Kannosuke  Ishida,  director;  the  Tokyo 
Institute  of  Oriental  Studies;  and  the  Kyoto  Institute  of  Oriental 
Studies.  Among  the  various  inquiries  that  have  come  in  to  the  Japa- 
nese library  have  been  requests  for  bibliographies  of  Japanese  his- 
tory, fauna,  fishing,  medicinal  herbs,  gardens,  flower  arrangement, 
tea  ceremony,  musical  instruments,  drama  and  the  theater. 

In  the  music  library  a  recent  plan  has  been  made  for  recatalogu- 
ing  the  music  collection  and  the  help  of  the  Department  has  been 
unstinted.  Much  is  hoped  for  for  the  next  year. 

An  entirely  new  experiment  has  been  tried  this  year  by  the  Ref- 
erence Librarian  in  giving  lectures  of  case  work  on  the  use  of  the 
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Library  for  research  and  on  bibliographical  method  generally  to 
the  Masters'  students  of  the  English  Department.  The  English  De- 
partment has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Library  has  been  of  much  value  in  making  the  research 
work  for  their  candidates  both  better  and  easier,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  to  be  continued.  It  has  added  materially  to  Miss  Mudge's 
labors,  but  the  results  justify  the  effort. 

It  is  not  always  realized  the  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  put 
in  by  the  Library  for  the  system  of  reserve  books  for  courses.  In  the 
School  of  Library  Service  in  four  courses  the  number  of  titles  to  be 
checked  was  707,  or  an  average  of  170  titles  per  course.  Of  course 
this  is  a  special  case,  but  it  does  make  evident  the  labor  that  does 
not  show  on  the  surface. 

The  response  to  letters  about  the  return  of  books  before  the  move 
was  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  officers  of  the  University  showed  a 
definite  recognition  of  the  essentialness  of  the  request.  The  response 
made  to  letters  sent  out  from  the  Library  is  never  to  be  predicted, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  responses  are  better  than  they  were  some 
years  ago.  In  connection  with  the  move  235  letters  in  regard  to 
lockers  and  drawers  in  tables  were  sent  out  on  the  first  of  May,  and 
answers  were  received  to  all  except  four. 

The  reprint  collection  in  the  medical  library  has  at  last  been 
taken  in  hand,  and  although  by  no  means  completed,  the  founda- 
tions have  been  laid.  Mr.  Robert,  during  the  year,  continued  his 
membership  on  the  committee  appointed  in  connection  with  the 
high  cost  of  German  periodicals,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  were 
considerable. 

The  problem  of  relationship  in  the  new  building  with  the  differ- 
ent libraries  around  the  old  Library  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  work 
of  the  accessions  room  will  be  ten  minutes  further  away  from  the 
libraries  in  Schermerhorn  Hall  than  they  were  last  year  and  a  prob- 
lem arises.  Some  method  of  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals 
that  have  been  bound,  and  of  service  from  the  loan  desk  in  South 
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Hall  to  professors'  offices  in  Schermerhorn  and  Philosophy  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  seriously  and  carefully. 

The  librarian  of  the  engineering  libraries,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  that  came  from  the  student  body  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, is  to  give  a  new  course  in  the  use  of  books  to  the  student 
body.  This  request  came  in  spontaneously  from  the  students  and 
will  entail  much  experimental  work.  The  use  of  the  reference  col- 
lection of  trade  catalogues  is  increasing  constantly  and  will  receive 
further  impetus  from  the  manual  which  the  engineering  librarian 
published  in  May,  through  the  Special  Libraries  Association.  There 
are  about  150,000  catalogues  in  the  bulk  collection  of  catalogues, 
and  during  the  last  year  nearly  10,000  catalogues  were  added  to  it. 

A  check  list,  which  was  drawn  up  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  his- 
torical collection  of  engineering  books,  has  already  resulted  in  the 
gift  of  some  20  volumes  from  Daniel  E.  Moran  of  the  Class  of  1884. 
When  this  historical  collection  is  properly  housed,  probably  many 
other  gifts  can  be  anticipated.  Professor  Campbell  has  again  earned 
our  gratitude  for  the  different  exhibitions  of  coins,  metal  work,  and 
medals  which  he  has  placed  in  the  exhibit  cases  in  the  Egleston  li- 
brary. Besides  this  there  was  a  special  display  of  books  for  Alumni 
Day  which  illustrated  the  Reading  List  for  Junior  Engineers  pro- 
mulgated by  the  United  Engineering  Societies. 

By  the  system  of  interlibrary  loans  1,300  volumes  were  lent  to 
216  libraries  and  412  volumes  were  borrowed  from  51  libraries; 
besides  this,  158  volumes  were  borrowed  by  us  from  scientific  libra- 
ries in  the  city,  of  which  number  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  lent  us  117. 

In  the  bindery,  leaves  were  cut  in  8,745  volumes;  book  pockets 
were  affixed  in  the  back  of  40,007  volumes ;  bookplates  were  affixed 
in  front  covers  of  69,721  volumes  and  new  book  cards  were  made 
for  1,603  volumes.  The  income  from  fines  for  lost  books  and  be- 
lated returns  amounted  to  $1,650.97,  and  photostat  work  $1,754.77. 
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There  were  twenty-seven  showings  of  different  issues  of  the  Yale 
University  films. 
The  exhibitions  in  Avery  library  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

July  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  Annual  exhibition  of  the 

Fifty  Books  of  the  Year. 
August  and  Oxford  University  Press.  Three  centuries  of  fine  printing. 
September    Examples  of  decorative  micrography. 

Reproductions  of  Japanese  paintings,  calligraphy,  and  historical 

documents. 

Water  colors  by  Pierre  Bezy  and  Russell  Krob. 

Autographs  of  musicians  collected  by  Mr.  William  Mason. 

Exhibit  of  clippings  from  the  journalism  morgue  concerning 

prohibition. 

Exhibition  of  Islamic  literature  and  art  recently  presented  to  the 

libraries  of  the  University  and  Teachers  College  by  Professor 

David  Eugene  Smith. 

Photographs  of  Roman  Baroque  church  facades  arranged  by 

Mr.  Henry  Russell  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Centenary  exhibit  of  Ackermann's  acquatint  engravings. 

French  regional  costumes. 

The  architectural  drawings  for  Rockefeller  Center. 

Columbia  Camera  Club  exhibit. 

Photographs  of  Greece  by  Arnold  Genthe. 


October 


November 


December 


January 


February 


March 
April 
May 
June 


The  record  of  gifts  to  the  University  Library  is  again  gratefully 
set  down.  Sums  of  money  were  given  for  specific  purposes  by : 

Members  of  a  class  of  the  School  of  Business $36.96 

Reginald  Auchincloss  for  chemistry 31-00 

Edward  Epstean  for  books  on  photography 367.66 

R.  H.  Montgomery  for  accounting 250.00 

From  officers  of  the  University  we  have  received  the  following 
gifts: 


President    Nicholas    Murray 

Butler 

Carl  W.  Ackerman 
W.  H.  G.  Bandermann 
Joseph  W.  Barker  .    . 
Adriaan  J.  Barnouw  . 
B.  Haggott  Beckhart  . 


Ruth  Benedict     .    . 

1,309  Charles  P.  Berkey  . 

1  Ralph  H.  Blanchard 

1  Charles  F.  Bodecker 

133  Marston  T.  Bogert 

132  James  C.  Bonbright 

17  William  A.  Boring  . 


1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

10 

1 
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Thomas  H.  Briggs i 

Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown  ....  i 

Wendell  T.  Bush 497 

Eliza  Rhees  Butler 1 

Gary  N.  Calkins 4 

Charles  N.  B.  Camac  ....  4 

William  Campbell 99 

Harry  J.  Carman 15 

Henry  B.  Chapin 1 

Hans  T.  Clarke 154 

Cornelius  G.  Coakley     ...  1 

S.  C.  Cochran 52 

Arthur  P.  Coleman     ....  88 

Louis  Cons 3 

John  J.  Coss .  10 

William  Darrach 653 

A.  Raymond  Dochez  ....  92 

Leslie  Clarence  Dunn     ...  44 

Irwin  Edman 4 

James  C.  Egbert 34 

Haven  Emerson 121 

Austin  P.  Evans 1 

Clara  T.  Evans 3 

James  K.  Finch 10 

Colin  G.  Fink 19 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher  ....  3 

E.  P.  Fowler 2 

Frederick  P.  Gay 76 

William  J.  Gies 2,088 

Frederick  A.  Goetze  ....  4 

Ross  Golden 6 

Luther  C.  Goodrich   ....  2 

Louis  Herbert  Gray   ....  14 

Evarts  B.  Greene 85 

William  Cabell  Greet     ...  1 

William  K.  Gregory  ....  1 

Talbot  F.  Hamlin 1 

Philip  M.  Hayden 1 

Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  ....  118 

Selig  Hecht 1 

A.  F.  Hess 2 

Edward  L.  Howes 2 


Joseph  Hudnut 1 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde     ...  4 
A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

The  8th  History  of  the  Class 
of  1883  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, School  of  Arts     .    .  2 
Daniel  D.  Jackson 

3  etchings  of  chemists 

James  W.  Jobling 86 

Douglas  W.  Johnson  ....  11 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 1 

Carl  Kayan 126 

George  W.  Kirchwey 

Raper's  Tragedy  of  Lynch- 
ing 

Chadbourne's  Lynching 
and  the  Law 

S.  Kramer 2 

Raphael  Kurzrok 22 

George  F.  Laidlaw 77 

William  W.  Lawrence   ...  23 

Frederic  S.  Lee 318 

Harold  J.  Leonard 32 

Samuel  M.  Lindsay   ....  210 

Robert  T.  Livingston  ....  103 

Armin  K.  Lobeck 1 

Roger  S.  Loomis 

3  sets  of  photostats 

Robert  S.  Lynd 1 

Howard  L.  McBain   ....  1 

Mary  L.  McClure 4 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 7 

Frederick  MacCurdy  ....  78 

Rustin  Mcintosh 5 

Ralph  H.  McKee 7 

Roswell   Magill 30 

Ralph  Marcus 1 

Frank  L.  Meleney 39 

Karl  Meyer 1 

Nina  Miller 2 

Ralph  F.  Miller in 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell     ....  9 


Jerome  J.  Morgan 

Isadore  G.  Mudge 

Autograph  letter  from  Ann 
Ritchie 

Mary  Adelaide  Nutting 
The     Worlds    of     William 
Shakespeare,    Pope    edi- 
tion. 6  vols.  (vol.  1. 1725) 

Paul  H.  Nystrom   . 

Walter  W.  Palmer  . 

Edward  D.  Perry   . 

Harriet  B.  Prescott  . 

Guiseppe  Prezzolini 

John  Dyneley  Prince 

Willard  C.  Rappleye 

Thomas  Thornton  Read 

Frank  A.  Ross     .    .    . 

Herbert  W.  Schneider 

Ernest  L.  Scott   .    .    . 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 
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16 

James  T.  Shotwell  .    .    .    . 

4 

David  Eugene  Smith 
J.  Russell  Smith  .    . 
J.  Bendey  Squier  .    . 
Horace  Taylor     .    . 
Milton  H.  Thomas 
Lynn  Thorndike 
Frederick  Tilney 

1 

Norman  E.  Titus   . 

101 

Frederick  T.  Van  Beuren  . 

2 

Gustave  L.  van  Roosbroeck 

1 

Allen  O.  Whipple   .    .    .    . 

68 

Horatio  B.  Williams  . 

630 

Eleanor  M.  Witmer   . 

693 

William  H.  Woglom  . 

8 

Leo  Wolman    .... 

14 

Robert  S.  Woodworth 

1 
948 

Clarence  H.  Young 
J.  Donald  Young     . 

46 


From  divisions  of  the  University: 

Columbia  Optometric  Association  .    .    . 

Columbia  University  Press 

Columbia  University,  Treasurer's  Office 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery     .    . 

Lincoln  School 

Neurology  Department 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Teachers  College 


Publishing  houses  sent  us  the  following: 

Buchdruckerei  d.  Wilhelm  u.  Bertha  V.  Baensch  Stiftung,  Dresden 
H.  Berthold,  ag. 

7  pieces 

Martin  Breslauer 

Cambridge  University  Press 

Cambridge  Books  and  Printing  1521-1931 

J.  G.  Cotta'schen  Budhhandlung  Nachfolger 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company 

Forrow  Press 

Funk  and  Wagnalls 


411 

998 

2 
1 

379 
20 

3 

5 

149 

264 

458 

16 

57 

1 
1 

2 

3 
1 

314 

4 


2 

i34 

25 

12 

1 

201 

311 
66 
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Gilhofer  and  Ranschburg i 

Gumuchian  and  Co 3 

Richard  Hadl 2 

Harcourt  Brace  and  Company 70 

Otto  Harrassowitz 

Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Inc 299 

Lester  Douglas  of  Judd  and  Detweiler 

Gebruder  Klingspor 

Paul  Koehler 

Koehler  and  Volckman 

H.  K.  Lewis  and  Company,  Ltd 

Librairie  Hachette 

The  Macmillan  Company 

D.  C.  McMurtrie 

Maggs  Brothers      

Stanley  Morrison,  The  Monotype  Corporation 

John  Henry  Nash 

Bernard  Quaritch,  Ltd 

Ward  Ritchie 

William  E.  Rudge's  Sons 

Scheleter  and  Gieseche 7 

Servant  in  India 2 

B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brown,  Ltd 1 

Thacker,  Spink  and  Company 2 

United  French  Publishers 6 

From  governmental  sources  and  from  organizations  have  come: 

Argentina — Biblioteca  del  Congreso  Argentino 16 

Belgium — Ministerie  v.  Kunsten  en  wetenschappen 2 

Bogota — Biblioteca  Nacional 3 

Brazilian  Embassy 2 

British  Library  of  Information 21 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 1 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 30 

Chase  Bank 3,100 

The  Chemical  Foundation 28 

Chile — Biblioteca  Nacional 13 

Chinese  Consulate  General 11 

French  Embassy 1 

Haskoli  Islands,  Reykjavik 1 

Imperial  Japanese  Embassy 7 
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Mayo  Clinic 67 

Paris — Bibliotheque  Nationale 1 

National  Library  in  Peiping 10 

Polish  Consulate  General 4 

Royal  Yugo  Slav  Consulate  General 2 

From  libraries  and  other  institutions: 

American  Institute  for  Persian  Arts  and  Archaeology 5 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 32 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 2 

American  Type  Founders  Company  (Mr.  H.  L.  Bullen) 

2  rare  Franklin  items  (photographs) 

Portfolio  of  printing 

Amherst  College — Converse  Library 2,218 

Bauer  Type  Foundry 1 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 58 

Chicago  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 1 

Foster  Hall,  Indianapolis 3 

Library  of  William  Andrews  Clark,  Jr 2 

London — National  Central  Library 1 

Pordand  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 1 

United  Typothetae  of  America 1 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission 1 

Individual  donors  to  whom  our  gratitude  is  due: 

Columbiana: 
W.  L.  Bogert 

4  books  and  a  collection  of  photographs  and  other  material  relat- 
ing to  the  Columbia  College  Dramatic  Society 
Howland  Pell 

A  textbook,  James  Ferguson's  Lectures  (London,  1764)  which 
was  used  in  King's  College  by  Philip  Pell  of  the  Class  of  1770 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Tailer 

A  gold  medal  awarded  to  Henry  Austin  Tailer,  Class  of  1852 
Benjamin  W.  Wells 

Columbian  Sentinel,  January  2,  1830-December  29,  1830 

Library  of  Rebekah  Crawford 2,556 

From  the  library  of  M.  L.  Earle 8 

From  the  library  of  Francis  Lieber 19 

Bequest  of  J.  T.  Monell  (L.  U.  K.  Dionne) 

(Mathematics  and  engineering) 12 
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From  the  library  of  Ashley  H.  Thorndike 

Books  and  pamphlets 385 

Reginald  Auchincloss 91 

3  subscriptions  to  periodicals 
H.  W.  Augustin 

Books  on  printing 2 

Mrs.  Anita  L.  Brassford 

580  law  books  and  1 1  bookcases 
Q.  W.  Boese 

F.  B.  Chandler's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  (original  edition) 
Alfred  J.  Ellison 

50  letters  and  documents  dealing  with  American  affairs  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  selected  from  the  muniment  of  the  family  of 
Ellison  of  Hebburn  (County  Durham) 

G.  S.  Endore 103 

Edward  Epstean 10 

Sir  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower 

Herbert  Maxwell's  The  Life  of  Wellington,  2  vols,  with  autographs 
of  the  author,  Sir  George  G.  L.  Gower,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton 
Ernest  R.  Graham 

The  architectural  work  of  Graham  Anderson,  Probst  and  White, 
Chicago  (and  their  predecessors),  2  vols. 
Archibald  Henderson 

Plaque:  Shaw-Henderson — Festival,  February  2-5,  1933 
J.  J.  Hoff 

Patch — Gertrude  Whitney  Hoff 
Mme  Whitney  Hoff 

Bibliotheque  de  Mme  Hoff,  2  vols. 

Eloise  M.  Hulley 64 

C.  C.  Kalbfleisch 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  Edward  VII  with  the  key,  and  21 
books 
A.  F.  M.  Lange 

The  works  and  designs  of  A.  F.  M.  Lange 
George  Lawton 

31  pamphlets  and  photostats  on  spiritualism 

Collection  of  Isaac  Post  letters  and  9  books 

T.  H.  LeDuc 26 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Mayer 351 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Meade 

45  bound  volumes  and  many  papers  on  traffic  lines 
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Daniel  C.  Moran *9 

Robert  Mountsier 191 

Robert  D.  Murray 68 

H.  S.  Newman  (Old  Print  Shop) 

Print  of  Brunei 

H.  O'Neill  de  Tyrone 4 

H.  C.  Pelton  (Holman  Gift) 

C.  E.  Holman's  "John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  Quaker  Poet,"  a 
lecture  with  93  slides 

Dr.  DeWitt  Stettin 379 

S.  A.  Tannenbaum 10 

Mina  Mason  Van  Sinderen 

Dr.  William  Mason's  collection  of  autographs  of  musicians  together 
with  one  of  George  Washington  and  one  of  Schiller 

J.  G.  C.  Volmer 3° 

Dr.  John  B.  Walker 236 

W.  O.  Wiley 

"Mythology  of  all  Races,"  13  vols. 

The  general  statistics  or  the  University  Library  are  as  follows: 

Accessions: 

Volumes  added 

General  Library  and  departments 23,857 

Law  library 5,986 

Medical  library 1,631 

Avery  library      581 

Barnard  College 1,523 

Teachers  College 4,121 

College  of  Pharmacy 100 

Total        37799 

Total  of  Volumes  in  University  Libraries,  June  30,  1934   .    .    .     1,443,307 

Gifts 

Pamphlets  and  volumes 27,261 

Exchanges 

Pieces  received 6,359 

Pieces  sent  out 1 6,397 

Total 22,756 

Orders  placed 9,557 

Serials  checked       53,687 
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Cataloguing: 
Cards  made  and  filed 

General  Library 69,776 

Departments 35>°33 

Barnard  College 4,220 

Law  library ^639 

Medical  library 9,136 

Replaced  (including  law) n5956 

Depository       52?°54 

Autograph  letter  file 1,631 

Total 202,345 

Volumes  catalogued 355623 

Volumes  recatalogued ' 21,026 

Volumes  lost  or  withdrawn 1,880 

Binding: 
In  Library  bindery 

Volumes  repaired 5,817 

Pamphlets  bound  .    . 15,910 

Total 21,727 

Outside  of  Library 

Volumes  bound  and  rebound 22,202 


Total 43>929 

Cir  culation: 
Volumes  supplied  from  loan  desk,  including  renewals   ....       192,047 
Volumes  in  libraries,  loaned  and  used 1,527,532 

Total  recorded  use  of  libraries l>719>579 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roger  Howson, 
Librarian  of  the  University 
June  30,  1934 


REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

JUNE  I,  I933  TO  MAY  31,  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  record  of  the  work  of  the 
Appointments  Office  from  June  i,  1933,  to  May  31, 1934. 

The  work  of  the  office  naturally  falls  into  several  main  classifica- 
tions. Student  and  graduate  placements  represent  the  major 
activity.  These  are  followed  next  by  the  administration  of  student 
loans  and  the  supplying  of  vocational  advice  and  information  to 
both  students  and  alumni.  To  portray  concisely  the  year's  activity 
with  respect  to  placement  the  summary  in  Table  I  is  presented. 

TABLE  I 


Registration 

for 
Employment 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions  Filled 

1933- 
34 

I932- 

33 

1,856 
J.997 

1933- 
34 

I932- 

33 

*933- 
34 

i932~ 
33 

1933- 
34 

'93*- 
33 

'93'- 
32 

Full-time 

Men 

Women 

2,376 
2,498 

563 
353 

387 
149 

1,696 

1,070 

1,109 
536 

205 
207 

83 
80 

75 

IOI 

Total  Full-time   .... 

4,874 

3,853 

916 

536 

2,766 

1,645 

412 

163 

176 

Teaching 

i,930 

1,694 

363 

226 

728 

404 

3,494 
i,353 

1,506 
568 

95 

71 

75 

Part-time 
School  Year 

Men 

Women 

Summer 

Men 

Women 

i,7i3 
1,455 

1,264 
i,354 

i,745 
1,288 

M31 

1,412 

3,37i 
i,372 

972 
43i 

3,138 
i,i3J 

812 
385 

4,122 
1,627 

1,603 
629 

3,445 
i,358 

773 
419 

3,023 
1,117 

680 
369 

2,613 
1,190 

603 

35° 

Total  Part-time  .... 

5,786 

5,876 

6,146 

5,466 

7,981 

6,921 

5»995 

5,189 

4,756 

Grand  Total 

12,590 

",423 

7,425 

6,228 

",475 

8,970 

6,502 

5,423 

5,007 
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As  will  be  noted,  it  includes  registration,  openings  and  interviews 
for  the  present  and  last  year,  and  the  positions  filled  during  the 
past  three  years.  These  summaries  cover  full-time,  teaching  and 
part-time  activities. 

In  many  respects,  the  year  which  just  has  closed  may  be 
considered  fairly  satisfactory.  There  were  more  calls  for  men  and 
women  for  both  full-time  and  part-time  positions  than  during  any 
of  the  preceding  three  years.  Consequently,  the  number  of  place- 
ments in  every  division  of  the  work  during  the  year  was  greater 
than  in  any  similar  period  since  1929-30. 

The  new  graduate  did  not  find  it  as  difficult  to  secure  employ- 
ment as  he  had  anticipated.  Although  he  did  not  have  a  choice  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  openings  as  did  his  brother  of  1929,  there  were 
sufficient  opportunities  to  enable  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  1934  to  make  some  kind  of  connection  soon  after  graduation. 

Several  of  the  large  industrial  organizations  resumed  their 
recruiting  activities  by  sending  representatives,  during  the  spring 
months,  to  the  Campus  to  interview  the  graduating  group.  These 
visits  resulted  in  the  placing  of  about  half  of  the  engineers  as  well 
as  a  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  and  the  School  of 
Business.  A  very  marked  increased  demand  for  men  with  scientific 
training  was  apparent. 

Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  several  schools  of  the  University, 
although  registered  at  this  office  for  employment,  were  fortunate 
in  securing  positions  at  the  suggestion  of  their  professors.  How- 
ever, in  the  tables  in  this  report  only  the  positions  are  counted 
which  were  filled  through  the  office.  In  connection  with  the  place- 
ment activities,  in  general,  the  aid  rendered  to  this  office  and  to 
the  students  directly  by  many  members  of  the  Faculty  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  various  public  and  private  wel- 
fare agencies,  a  relatively  large  group  of  men  and  women  were 
placed  in  social  service  work.  It  was  particularly  noticeable  that, 
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whereas  the  calls  from  private  agencies  decreased  as  compared 
with  previous  years,  the  public  welfare  bureaus,  because  of  the 
extent  of  their  operations,  were  in  a  position  to  employ  many 
graduates  of  outstanding  ability.  The  usual  training  and  experience 
in  social  work  were  not  essential.  These  changed  requirements 
made  it  possible  to  recommend,  besides  those  who  had  obtained 
special  training  in  this  field,  a  number  of  new  graduates  who 
merely  had  an  interest  in  this  type  of  work. 

In  the  teaching  field  the  number  of  positions  offered  increased 
about  one-third  over  those  offered  a  year  ago.  This  increase  might 
be  credited  to  several  causes.  The  newly  developed  research 
opportunities  in  the  government  which  were  filled  by  college 
teachers  have  in  turn  created  vacancies  for  some  of  the  new  grad- 
uates interested  in  teaching  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  unemployed 
experienced  group  on  the  teaching  files.  A  reduction  of  the  teaching 
load  and  increased  enrollments  in  certain  colleges  and  universities 
have  accounted  for  other  new  opportunities.  However,  some  of  the 
positions  offered  may  not  be  permanent  since  they  resulted  from 
emergency  measures — in  fact  some  of  them  were  in  so-called 
emergency  colleges.  At  the  same  time,  the  competition  for  positions 
in  the  teaching  field  is  possibly  greater  now  than  it  ever  has  been 
in  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  older 
graduates  registered  for  employment  at  this  office.  In  fact,  more 
are  on  our  active  files  now  than  were  registered  at  any  time  since 
the  office  was  organized  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

However,  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  these  is  not  as  desperate 
as  that  of  similar  groups  a  year  or  two  ago.  Many  have  positions 
of  one  kind  or  another — usually  in  a  different  field  from  that  for 
which  their  training  and  experience  qualifies  them;  perhaps  future 
advancement  is  not  likely  or  the  salary  is  not  adequate  for  their 
support.  They  merely  wish  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  event  that  a 
more  suitable  or  more  desirable  opening  should  present  itself.  It 
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must  be  noted,  then,  that  although  this  group  may  not  be  economi- 
cally in  distress,  they  are  not  fulfilling  the  function  in  society  for 
which  they  are  fitted. 

Through  the  Civil  Works  Administration  and  other  relief 
agencies  nearly  two  hundred  of  this  unemployed  group  were  able 
to  secure  clerical  or  research  work.  As  such  appointments  were  of 
a  temporary  nature,  these  men  and  women  are  still  hopeful  of 
soon  finding  a  permanent  position  in  their  chosen  field. 

It  is  interesting  to  break  down  the  part-time  employment  figures 
for  the  school  year  given  in  Table  I  into  steady,  temporary,  and 
service  positions.  The  classifications  "steady"  and  "temporary"  are 
self-explanatory;  "service"  designates  a  wide  variety  of  odd  jobs  of 
short  duration. 


TABLE  II 


Summer  {June  i- September  30) 

School  Year  {October  I-May  31) 

'933 

I932 

I931 

I933S4 

1932-33 

1931-32 

Steady 

Men 

Women    .... 

367 
85 

*74 
92 

3*3 
92 

686 

325 

766 
256 

601 
319 

Temporary 

Men 

Women    .... 

401 

302 

402 
252 

274 
243 

i,738 
938 

i,i53 
788 

i,°3J 

795 

Service 

Men 

Women    .... 

5 
32 

IO4 

25 

16 
15 

747 
9S 

1,104 

73 

981 

76 

Total 

1,192 

1,049 

953 

4,529 

4,140 

3,803 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  part-time 
positions  filled  during  the  year  are  well  ahead  of  those  filled  during 
the  two  previous  years.  Placements  for  women  students  increased 
in  every  classification  while  for  men  only  the  positions  of  a  tem- 
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porary  nature  showed  a  marked  increase.  The  two  other  divisions 
actually  show  a  slight  decrease. 

The  following  summary,  based  on  the  totals  in  Table  II,  shows 
the  number  of  men  students  securing  employment  on  the  Campus. 


TABLE  III 


Summer 

School  Year 

1933 

I932 

1933-34 

1932-33 

149 

89 

2 

J3 
in 
102 

634 

1,048 
832 

364 

722 

1,079 

Total     

240 

226 

2,5H 

2,165 

It  readily  will  be  seen  that  the  Campus  positions  for  men  for  the 
school  year  represented  70  per  cent  of  the  total  part-time  place- 
ments; two  years  ago  they  represented  72  per  cent  of  the  total. 
However,  only  a  small  part  of  the  summer  positions  were  on  the 
Campus,  and  practically  all  the  opportunities  for  women,  both 
during  the  school  year  and  the  summer,  came  from  outside  sources. 
Residence  positions,  paying  room  and  board,  were  available  for 
many  women  students.  Department  store  and  tutoring  opportu- 
nities were  more  plentiful  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  figures  in  all  of  these  tables  include  274  men  and  81  women 
students  who  were  given  employment  during  the  Spring  Session 
under  the  part-time  work  arrangement  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  These  students  were  assigned  to  various 
University  officers  with  whom  they  engaged  on  a  number  of 
extremely  interesting  and  worth-while  research  projects.  They 
worked  on  an  average  of  thirty  hours  per  month,  the  rate  of  pay 
in  most  cases  being  fifty  cents  an  hour. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Director  of  Men's  Residence 
Halls,  a  number  of  opportunities  were  offered  to  older  students  in 
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the  University.  All  the  offices  of  the  Residence  Halls  now  are 
manned,  and  the  game  rooms  in  Hartley  Hall  supervised,  by 
students  working  on  regular  shifts.  These  men  receive  room, 
board,  and  some  cash  in  exchange  for  their  services,  the  approxi- 
mate rate  of  pay  being  fifty  cents  per  hour.  During  the  year,  28 
students  were  thus  employed.  It  well  may  be  said  that  the  scholar- 
ship aid  of  the  University  was  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  earnings  of  these  positions.  They  are,  in  fact,  working  scholar- 
ships. 

When  South  Hall  is  occupied,  it  is  expected  that  a  large  number 
of  students  will  be  employed  in  a  variety  of  positions  created  by 
the  new  and  improved  library  facilities.  The  Librarian  of  the 
University  is  cooperating  with  this  office  in  organizing  these  new 
opportunities. 

The  Athletic  Association  again  made  it  possible  for  an  increased 
number  of  students  to  work  at  the  numerous  sporting  events.  For 
example,  some  Saturdays  as  many  as  400  students  were  employed 
at  Baker  Field. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  again  supplied  work 
for  a  number  of  students,  while  the  Columbia  University  Press 
Bookstore  also  had  the  usual  number  of  students  on  its  staff.  In 
addition,  300  students,  working  two  hours  each  day,  are  earning 
their  meals  in  the  University  dining  halls. 

The  student  agencies  again  had  a  profitable  year.  Through  the 
six  agencies  which  are  now  in  operation  in  the  men's  Residence 
Halls  and  Bard  Hall,  75  students  earned  an  average  of  slightly 
more  than  $100  each  during  the  school  year.  In  addition  to  the 
monetary  gain,  these  students  also  obtained  practical  business 
experience  of  great  value. 

During  the  year  demands  on  the  Student  Loan  Fund  increased, 
more  applications  having  been  received  than  during  any  single  year 
since  the  Fund  was  established  almost  thirty  years  ago.  This 
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increase  probably  reflected  a  further  financial  stringency  on  the 
part  of  many  students.  However,  compared  with  previous  years, 
a  great  number  of  the  loans  granted  were  for  a  period  of  less  than 
a  year;  they  are  to  be  repaid  and  are  not  subject  to  renewal.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  a  feeling  of  optimism  on  the  part  of  the 
borrowers.  Whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions when  they  fall  due  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  general 
economic  improvement  of  the  country.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  loans  according  to  schools. 


TABLE  IV 


School 

R 

fc 

Men 

Granted 

One  Loan 

Men 

Granted 

Two  Loans 

Men 

Granted 

Three  Loans 

Total 
Amount 
Loaned 

1 

Sol 

1 

1 

bO   R 

«  a 

College 

Law 

Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons   

Engineering   .... 

Graduate 

Business 

Architecture  .... 

461 

207 

87 
80 
258 
109 
20 
iq 
58 
17 
74 

43 
15 
19 

26 

290 

124 

58 

51 

178 

71 
15 
12 

39 

12 

54 

26 
1 1 
12 
26 

137 

47 

29 

23 
101 

38 
10 

5 
21 

7 
35 

10 

7 

6 

26 

$106.20 

139.46 
182.39 

126.17 

91.54 
122.33 

112.50 

78.90 

177-38 
96.71 

76.70 

99.50 
142.86 

102.50 
69.46 

135 

71 

29 

27 

74 
28 

5 
7 

17 
5 

18 

J5 

4 

5 

*257-45 
280.90 

379-7 1 
267.59 
206.00 
278.85 
196.00 
252.86 
402.94 
253.00 
216.44 

212.47 
291.25 
260.20 

18 
6 

$269.97 
339-°7 

$54,165.11 
28,533-J9 

16,301.00 
10,527.00 

25>459-3° 
13,972.25 
2,105.00 
2,164.50 
11,100.00 
1,942.00 
6,890.50 

4,442.00 
2,i6t;.oo 

1 
3 

5 

400.00 
323.27 
3°3-4° 

Journalism      .... 

Dentistry 

Library  Service     .    . 

1 

525.00 

University  Extension 
University  Under- 
graduates  .... 
Optometry     .... 

Seth  Low 

Teachers  College  .    . 

1 
1 

310.00 
260.00 

1 

395.00 

2,311.00 
1,806.00 

Total 

M93 

979 

502 

$111.97 

440 

$264.55 

37 

$304.61 

$183,883.85 

The  University  was  again  very  generous  in  aiding  its  students 
by  means  of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  During  the  year,  approx- 
imately 1,200  students  received  awards,  the  average  amount  to 
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each  student  being  about  $350.  It  was  only  by  such  financial  assist- 
ance that  many  were  able  to  continue  with  their  academic  careers. 
But  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  University  will  much  longer  be 
able  to  appropriate  from  income  sufficient  funds  for  making 
scholarship  awards  in  the  increased  numbers  which  are  needed. 
Yet  a  curtailment  of  this  program  would  prove  disastrous  to  many 
able  students  who  definitely  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
with  further  study.  It  is  hoped,  rather,  that  other  sources  of  income 
to  the  University  may  be  located  for  establishing  an  even  larger 
fund  for  purposes  of  aiding  deserving  students. 

The  number  of  requests  for  vocational  help  from  both  students 
and  graduates  increased  enormously  during  the  past  year.  So  long 
as  employment  conditions  remain  uncertain,  it  is  likely  that  such 
requests  will  continue  to  increase.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  help  and  counsel  that  is  needed,  and  a  further 
extension  of  the  facilities  of  this  office  for  providing  such  informa- 
tion is  planned. 

The  alumni  organizations  of  the  various  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  indicated  an  increased  interest  in  this  important  work. 
In  the  past,  each  year  only  a  few  students  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  vocational  committees  of  the  alumni 
organizations  in  the  College  and  the  School  of  Business  to  inter- 
view their  members  and  discuss  vocational  problems.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  soon  may  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  succession  of  counselors 
to  visit  the  Campus  and  discuss  their  particular  activities  with 
those  students  who  wish  to  seek  their  counsel. 

As  soon  as  this  program  is  developed,  it  is  planned  to  revive 
the  Appointments  Office  Bulletin.  A  committee  of  students  will 
be  appointed  to  report  the  discussions  which  take  place  at  these 
vocational  meetings  and  to  write  them  up  for  publication  in  the 
Bulletin.  This  information  then  will  be  available  to  those  students 
who  are  not  able  personally  to  consult  with  the  counselors. 
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Using  the  statistics  of  the  Appointments  Office  as  a  guide,  it 
might  be  concluded  that  business  has  materially  improved  during 
the  past  year  and  that  the  college  and  university  graduate  again  is 
coming  into  his  own.  But  is  such  a  conclusion  sound  ?  It  may  be 
noted,  for  example,  that  many  graduates  are  employed  on  govern- 
ment projects  which  may  not  be  permanent;  that  others  are 
holding  staff  positions  on  relief  projects;  that  some  actually  are 
receiving  direct  relief;  and  that  many  still  are  employed  at  salaries 
which  are  at  depression  minimums. 

One  need  only  to  make  a  cursory  study  of  the  history  of  the 
graduates  of  the  various  schools  of  the  University  from  the  early 
1920's  to  find  that  the  gears  of  our  educational  and  economic 
systems,  as  now  constituted,  do  not  exactly  mesh.  Either  the  eco- 
nomic system  is  at  fault  in  not  adequately  absorbing  all  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country  or  else  there 
are  too  many  graduates. 

Records  available  for  the  graduates  of  Columbia  from  the  early 
20's  to  1929  indicate  that  there  were  numerous  opportunities  for 
all  who  wished  employment.  It  was  customary  for  personnel 
representatives  from  large  industrial  organizations  to  visit  the 
University  to  interview  new  graduates.  Every  type  of  business 
enterprise  welcomed  the  new  graduate.  A  variety  of  attractive 
opportunities  presented  themselves  during  the  early  spring.  Because 
of  his  specialized  training,  the  engineer,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  teacher,  the  architect,  the  chemist,  the  journalist,  and  the 
business  graduate  found  his  services  particularly  in  demand.  Nor 
were  openings  lacking  for  holders  of  arts  degrees.  In  general, 
salaries  ranged  from  $25  to  $75  per  week. 

The  graduate  of  this  period  practically  lived  in  Utopia.  But, 
even  then,  despite  the  ever  increasing  business  activity  on  all  sides, 
employment  in  some  fields  began  somewhat  to  slow  down  by  1928. 
There  began  a  reaction  in  the  organizations  which  had  overex- 
panded  in  the  earlier  years — positions,  particularly  for  those  who 
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were  personally  handicapped,  became  less  and  less  secure;  those 
who  were  released  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  unemployed  college 
and  university  graduates. 

Then,  suddenly  in  some  fields  and  gradually  in  others,  came  the 
collapse.  Except  in  a  few  limited  fields,  however,  the  graduates 
of  1930  did  not  at  once  experience  the  storm  which  lay  just  ahead. 
Although  there  was  at  once  a  general  decrease  in  business  activity, 
the  full  force  of  the  depression  was  not  felt  for  a  year  or  two.  When 
the  classes  of  193 1  and  1932  were  graduated,  recruiting  by  employ- 
ers practically  had  ceased,  and  salaries  were  ridiculously  low,  rang- 
ing from  $15  to  $25  per  week. 

Even  today,  some  members  of  the  two  last-named  classes  still 
are  unemployed.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  had  devel- 
oped no  special  technique  or  who  had  encouraged  no  individual 
interests.  Employers  in  general,  even  though  they  had  openings 
within  the  past  year,  were  more  inclined  to  oifer  them  to  new 
graduates,  all  other  qualifications  being  equal,  than  to  consider 
one  who  had  been  graduated  a  year  or  more  before  and  who 
never  had  held  a  substantial  position  of  any  kind.  They  seemed 
to  prefer  a  product  "fresh  from  the  mill."  On  the  other  hand, 
these  graduates  probably  were  critical  of  the  opportunities 
offered — the  matter  of  salary  was  secondary;  future  opportunity 
was  of  major  importance. 

Only  the  medical  graduate  of  those  years  was  fairly  sure  of  an 
immediate  appointment.  He  was  able  at  least  to  secure  an  intern- 
ship, although  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  profitable  practice 
during  this  period  generally  was  slender. 

When  the  wheels  of  industry  and  business  materially  began  to 
slow  down  in  1930,  it  is  important  to  note  the  effects  on  the  grad- 
uates of  the  preceding  decade.  The  graduates  prior  to  1926  gener- 
ally were  sufficiently  well  established  to  breast  the  tide  for  a  time. 
In  the  intervening  years  they  had  learned  their  work  well  and,  in 
many  cases,  had  become  important  and  seemingly  indispensable 
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cogs  in  the  enterprises  with  which  they  were  associated.  So  far  as 
retaining  their  positions  was  concerned,  they  fared  as  well  as  their 
colleagues  of  more  advanced  years. 

The  question  of  whom  to  release  and  whom  to  retain  became 
more  acute  as  the  early  years  of  the  present  decade  passed.  At 
first,  those  who  had  not  particularly  well  adjusted  themselves  to 
their  work  were  dismissed.  Later,  competence  afforded  no 
security.  University  graduates  in  the  research,  statistical,  advertis- 
ing, and  publicity  departments  especially  suffered,  as  this  work 
often  was  entirely  eliminated. 

It  was  the  graduates  of  the  classes  from  1926  to  1929  who  were 
the  hardest  hit.  They  entered  the  business  world  when  prospects 
were  bright.  Often  they  were  in  debt  for  their  education,  but  this 
obligation  was  of  minor  importance  to  them.  After  a  year  or  so, 
many  optimistically  decided  that  they  were  sufficiently  well  estab- 
lished to  marry.  They  purchased  homes  and  furnished  them  on 
the  installment  plan.  When  the  crash  came,  many  at  once  lost  their 
positions  because  of  the  personnel  policy  of  seniority  rights — em- 
ployers, in  general,  feeling  that  the  men  last  to  be  taken  on  should 
be  the  first  to  be  dropped.  Loss  of  position  generally  was  a  real 
disaster  to  these  men  who  had  a  multitude  of  obligations  with  no 
source  of  income. 

Conditions  for  the  graduates  of  1933  were  slightly  better.  Nearly 
half  of  this  group  was  able  to  find  employment  shortly  after 
graduation  and,  by  fall,  additional  numbers  had  secured  positions. 
Many,  however,  were  in  fields  for  which  they  had  no  inclination 
and  their  salaries  in  most  cases  were  small.  However,  they  were 
able  to  secure  employment  of  some  kind  because,  realizing  that 
openings  were  few,  they  accepted  practically  anything.  About  the 
only  professions  which  showed  any  marked  increase  in  opportuni- 
ties at  this  time  were  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  In  sub- 
sequent months,  other  fields  improved  somewhat,  and,  by  now, 
many  of  the  graduates  of  1933  are  employed  in  positions  for  which 
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they  are  trained.  Those  with  only  a  general  education  and  no 
special  qualifications  were  somewhat  less  fortunate  in  securing 
appointments — many  of  them  either  still  are  "working  at  any- 
thing" or  are  among  the  unemployed. 

The  graduates  of  1934,  previously  mentioned  in  this  report, 
found  it  somewhat  easier  to  secure  employment  than  any  other 
group  since  1929.  Even  so,  although  engineers,  journalists,  econo- 
mists, and  political  theorists  were  able  to  make  fairly  satisfactory 
connections,  and  medical  graduates  again  were  able  to  secure 
internships,  there  are  many  lawyers,  architects,  dentists,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists,  and  teachers  who  can  find  no  openings. 

As  a  group,  the  architects  experienced  the  longest  and  most 
severe  period  of  inactivity.  About  two  years  ago,  it  was  estimated 
that  90  per  cent  of  all  architects  were  unemployed.  However,  many 
of  them  now  are  employed  on  government  projects  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand  just  now  is  encounter- 
ing the  greatest  obstacles  in  his  search  for  employment.  Many 
graduates  of  the  Law  School  still  are  unemployed,  while  others 
are  working  for  extremely  low  salaries  with  but  little  prospect  of 
advancement. 

Ironically  enough,  registrations  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  increased  enormously  during  this  period. 
In  1890,  there  were  only  68,000  students  enrolled  in  all  the  colleges 
and  universities.  By  1900,  the  figure  had  risen  to  116,000;  in  1910, 
to  184,000;  in  1920,  to  357,000;  and  in  1930  to  972,000.  Today,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  about  1,200,000  students  in  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Thus,  there  now  are  three  times  as  many 
students  enrolled  as  in  1920,  and  eighteen  times  as  many  as  in  1890. 

Although  these  figures  show  only  enrollment,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  percentage  of  students  who  complete  their  courses 
and  graduate  also  is  increasing.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  student 
enrollment  now  is  being  graduated  than  was  true  five  years  ago. 
This  decreased  "mortality"  generally  is  to  be  commended.  Better 
admissions  procedure  and  improved  facilities  for  helping  solve  the 
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problems  of  individual  students— both  from  the  educational  and 
the  financial  viewpoint  —  are  accomplishments  of  which  our  edu- 
cational system  may  be  proud. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  few  years  regarding  the  infla- 
tion of  business  and  industry  during  the  boom  years  of  the  last 
decade.  After  studying  the  colleges  and  universities,  it  well  may 
be  asked:  What  about  inflation  in  education?  Was  this  really 
justified  and  in  the  best  interests  of  education  and  society  as  a 
whole?  Or  was  it  an  endeavor  merely  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses,"  educationally  as  well  as  socially  ? 

It  is  clear  that  our  social  order  is  unable  to  absorb  those  who 
annually  are  graduated  from  our  colleges  and  professional  schools. 
It  also  seems  equally  clear  that  the  problem  which  must  be  solved 
is  how  to  limit  the  number  of  such  graduates  without  curtailing 
the  educational  opportunities  inherent  in  our  democratic  system. 

A  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment and  development,  in  the  United  States,  of  a  system  of 
vocational  schools.  In  fact,  many  of  the  present  colleges  well  might 
be  converted  into  schools  of  this  type.  They  would  have  a  cur- 
riculum running  from  one  to  three  years  and  a  high  school  grad- 
uate could  follow  either  of  two  courses  of  study.  He  could  obtain 
vocational  training  in  one  of  several  fields;  or,  as  at  present,  he 
could  take  up  cultural  studies  in  a  liberal  arts  college.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  studies  he  should  go  to  work— unless  he  is  interested 
in  and  fitted  for  some  scholarly  or  professional  undertaking,  in 
which  event  he  should  enter  a  professional  or  graduate  school  of  a 
university. 

Graduation  from  a  vocational  school  should  terminate  the  formal 
education  of  those  who  enter  it,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
should  be  awarded.  Specific  training  in  a  particular  field  would 
qualify  the  graduate  for  immediate  employment  at  work  in  which 
he  would  be  happy,  for  he  would  have  no  delusions  of  grandeur 
which  sometimes  is  true  of  the  liberal  arts  graduate. 

Two  major  benefits  are  possible  under  such  a  plan.  The  number 
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of  students  in  the  colleges  automatically  would  be  decreased, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  those  remaining  to  receive  a  broader 
and  more  thorough  education.  And,  secondly,  those  who  could 
not  attend  college  would  be  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  specific 
employment  while  still  young. 

College  and  university  training  generally  creates  a  consciousness 
of  material  want;  the  greater  this  consciousness,  the  greater  the 
gain  required  to  satisfy  it.  Naturally,  if  college  graduates  are  unable 
to  find  suitable  employment,  they  become  dissatisfied.  And  large 
numbers  of  such  men  sooner  or  later  will  constitute  a  national 
problem  of  no  small  proportions. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  felt  that  the  Appointments  Office  has  more 
than  ever  demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  the  year  just  ended.  How- 
ever, there  is  much  room  for  expansion  of  its  activities  which  now 
are  somewhat  limited  by  lack  of  sufficient  appropriations.  The 
continued  cooperation  of  the  various  departments  of  the  University 
will  enable  the  Appointments  Office  to  continue  the  service  it  now 
renders  to  both  students  and  alumni. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Emerson  Gentzler, 
Secretary  of  Appointments 
June  30, 1934 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  IO34 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I934 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  and  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1934. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1933,  there  were  enrolled  at 
Columbia  University  27,631  resident  students  as  compared  with 
30,588  in  the  year  preceding.  The  enrollment  under  each  of  the 
main  divisions  is  shown  as  follows: 


Division 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools  . 
University  Classes  (University  Extension)    .... 

7.735 
2,909 

3.J97 

7.73° 
2,357 
6,003 

15.465 
5,266 
9,200 

Total 

13^41 

16,090 

*9>93i 

There  were  within  these  divisions  2,300  duplications  of  which 
2,203  represented  students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  returned  to 
the  University  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  following. 

With  9,200  in  the  Summer  Session,  17,321  in  the  Winter  Session, 
16,113  m  tne  Spring  Session  the  aggregate  session-registrations 
numbered  42,634. 

2,696  not  included  above  received  instruction  as  nonresident 
students  in  University  Extension  as  follows:  834  in  Home  Study 
courses,  425  in  special  courses,  and  1,437  m  extramural  courses. 

In  the  division  consisting  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  7,468  or  48  per  cent  were  residents  of  Greater 
New  York;  and  300  or  1.9  per  cent  were  from  foreign  countries. 
Students  came  from  every  state  of  the  Union,  from  six  territories, 
and  from  forty-six  foreign  countries. 
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During  the  academic  year,  4,811  individuals  received  5,195  Uni- 
versity degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  4,702  completing  courses 
leading  to  one  or  more  degrees. 

Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  3,696  courses  were  conducted  with 
aggregate  attendance  of  85,277  as  follows: 


Division 

Number 
of  Courses 

Aggregate 
Attendance 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools   .    . 

University  Classes  (University  Extension)      

Summer  Session,  19331 

1.756 

1,001 

939 

42,850 
19,522 
22,905 

Total 

3,696 

85,277 

Graduates  of  Columbia  College  continue  to  go  forward  into 
more  advanced  study  at  the  University  in  large  numbers,  as  shown 
in  the  five-year  table  presented  herewith,  which  completes  a  survey 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  beginning  with  1915.  (See  also 
Annual  Reports  1920,  page  252;  1924,  page  298;  1929,  page  459.) 
For  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  ratio  has  fallen  from  the 
general  average  of  considerably  over  60  per  cent  to  52  and  46  per 
cent  respectively.  Within  twenty  years  6,195  have  graduated  from 
Columbia  College.  Of  that  number  3,841,  or  62  per  cent,  have  gone 
forward  to  more  advanced  study  in  the  several  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  ratio  for  each  year  is  shown  as  follows : 


Year 

Per  Cent 

Year 

Per  Cent 

1915 

65 

1925 

62 

1916 

61 

1926 

64 

1917 

66 

1927 

62 

1918 

67 

1928 

65 

1919 

60 

1929 

58 

1920 

69 

1930 

68 

1921 

68 

i93i 

63 

1922 

66 

I932 

61 

1923 

59 

1933 

52 

1924 

63 

1934 

46 

1  Includes  courses  offered  at  Teachers  College. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


Office  Staff  1933-34 


Baines,  Nancy  D. 

Baker,  Grace  (Assistant  to  the  Regis- 
trar, School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery) 

Bickelhaupt,  Lucille  (resigned) 

Bilyeu,  Mary 

Brick,  Violet 

Carrigan,  Margaret  (Assistant  to  the 
Registrar,  Seth  Low  Junior  Col- 
lege) 

Dignus,  Madeline  E. 

Finan,  Gertrude  H. 

Gafmey,  Frank 

Grant,  Grace 

Grof,  Jessie 

Holt,  Margaret  C. 

Kiefer,  Dorothy 

Kempton,  Iva 

The  usual  statistical  material  is  presented  in  the  following  tables 
showing  enrollment,  class  attendance,  degrees  conferred,  geo- 
graphical distribution,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Grant, 
Registrar 
September  1,  1934 


Leary,  Lewis  (Evening  Clerk) 
Lindsay,  Gladys  M. 
Mammen,  Elizabeth  J. 
Marsh,  Mary 
Martens,  Viola  I. 
Orr,  Frederick 
Patton,  Rose 
Pfriemer,  Emily  M. 
Polsten,  Margaret 
Rossbach,  Catherine 
Scully,  Madeline 

Sogaard,  Grace  (Home  Study)  (re- 
signed) 
Van  Veen,  Florence 
Wetzel,  Lucile 
Wylie,  Martha  M. 
Young,  Beatrice  M. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


TABLE  I 

REGISTRATION    AT    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY   IN    ALL    FACULTIES,   DURING    THE    ACADEMIC 

YEAR    1933-34 

I.     Resident  Students 


Faculties 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College1 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College2 

Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties3 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College4 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 

Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students. 

Deduct  duplicates5 

Total 


241 


U3 


33° 
170 


9 

120 


45 
108 
go2 


IS 

9 

5H 


3 
132 


251 
112 


31 


5° 


47 


26 


2,907 
11 

35 

45 

7 


26 


in 
"5 


696 

93l 

28 


144 
3 


273 
235 


25 


2,816 
994 


ifi35 


j6i 


597 


45 

218 


1,0b 


3 
7,0/7 


University  Classes 
At  the  University. 
Total 


Deduct  duplicates 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions . 

Summer  Session  iq'j-j 

Total ... 


Deduct  duplicates  (see  Table  IV) .  . 
Grand  Net    Total,   Winter,   Spring,   and 
Summer  Sessions 


1,003 
203 
106 
214 

3,194 

2,907 
652 
456 
266 
88 
63 
449 

202 
55 

352 
71 

3.785 

2,160 

291 

419 

218 

'2,434 

'5>465 

5,266 

20,731 

A91 
20,634 

9,200 

29,834 

2,203 

27,631 


49I 
362 
IOI 

5° 


1,044 
267 
136 
169 

25 

49 

217 

46 

55 
214 

41 

1,260 

783 
171 
124 

174 
4,775 


3>245 


//.     Nonresident  Students  in  Home  Study 

Students  in  Home  Study  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

III.     Other  Nonresident  Students  in  University  Extension 
Students  in  extramural  courses  (given  with  or  without  academic  credit).. 

Students  in  special  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

Total  II  and  III 


1,437 
425 


1  The  registration  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  technical  classification  based  on  amount  of  credit 
earned. 

2  Exclusive  of  104  University  Undergraduates  taking  courses  at  Seth  Low  Junior  College. 

3  The  total  2,007  does  not  include  508  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 
<  Does  not  include  2,999  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

6  Seventy-seven  Columbia  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  both  the 
Columbia  College  total  and  the  totals  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Archi- 
tecture 1,  Business  10,  Dentistry  3,  Engineering  is.  Journalism  4,  Law  32,  and  Medicine  12.  Nineteen 
University  Undergraduates  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  the  University  Undergraduate 
total  and  those  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Business  2,  Dentistry  1,  Engi- 
neering 3,  Journalism  1,  Law  10,  and  Medicine  2.  The  163  duplicates  also  include  67  who  transferred  at  the 
mid-year  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 

There  are  12  Columbia  College  seniors  not  shown  who  are  exercising  professional  option  in  schools  else- 
where, distributed  as  follows:  Cornell  University  Medical  College  1,  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  3. 
New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital  4,  New  York  University  and  Bellevue 
Medical  College  2,  Yale  University  Medical  College  r,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  1.  There  are  also 
5  University  Undergraduates  exercising  a  professional  option  in  medical  schools  elsewhere,  distributed  as 
follows:  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  3,  and  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower 
Hospital  2. 
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Faculties 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College1 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates1 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College 

Education         \ 

Practical  Arts  / 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified  University  students. 
University  Classes 

Gross  Totals 

Duplicate  registrations 

Net  Total for  the  Year 


'933 
Summer 
Session 


71 

41 

4 

5' 

863 

70 

24 
II 

9 

56 


5.353 

17 


2,213 
6 


9,200 


Winter 
Session 


1,566 
981 

J34 
102 
191 

2,524 

647 

452 

254 

85 

61 

391 

197 

55 
279 

70 

4,589 

254 
419 

J74 
3,896 

17,321 


Spring 
Session 


i,5J4 
909 
164 


2,262 
609 
440 
247 
83 
54 
366 

!95 
52 

293 
60 


4,5°4 

256 
419 

153 
3,251 

16,113 


Gross 
Totals 


3,268 
1,961 

339 

204 
426 

5,649 
1,326 
892 
525 
'79 
124 

813 

392 
107 
792 
132 

14,446 

527 

839 

2,540 

7,i53 

42,(>34 

i5>°°3 

27,63r 


1  Exclusive  of  seniors  exercising  professional  option,  included  in  the  totals  of  the  several  schools. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  III 


PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE    SUMMER   SESSION 
AND    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1923-24 

6,797 

52-53 

6,143 

47-47 

12,940 

1924-25 

7,049 

52.64 

6,343 

47-36 

I3,392 

1925-26 

6,976 

52.07 

6,422 

47-93 

13,398 

1926-27 

7,J3° 

49.28 

7,338 

50.72 

14,468 

1927-28 

7,440 

49.07 

7,722 

S°-93 

15,162 

1928-29 

7,788 

48.92 

8,131 

51.08 

^5^9 

1929-30 

8,225 

47-99 

8,914 

52.01 

*7>l39 

1930-31 

8,361 

48.40 

8,915 

51.60 

17,276 

1931-32 

8,600 

49.06 

8,928 

50.94 

17,528 

1 932-33 

8,260 

50.58 

8,072 

49.42 

16,332 

*933-34 

7,735 

50.02 

7,730 

49.98 

15,465 

TABLE  IIIA 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  I933_34,  EXCLUSIVE    OF    STUDENTS 

IN    SPECIAL    COURSES 


Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

2,909 

462 

55.24 
6.26 

55.40 

2,357 

i,347 
372 

44.76 

93-74 
44.60 

5,266 

i,437 

834 

Extramural 

Home  Study 

Total 

3A(>i 

45-92 

4,076 

54-o8 

7,537 

Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included  in  above. 
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DUPLICATE    REGISTRATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    SUMMER    SESSION    OF    I933    AND 
ACADEMIC    YEAR    I933-34 

A.     Students  of  the  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1933-34 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 


Architecture 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Engineering 

Graduate   Faculties    (Political   Science,   Philosophy,   and 

Pure  Science) 

Journalism 

Law 


Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College. . . 
Teachers  College 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

New  College 

University  Classes 

University  Undergraduates. 


Total. 


Men 


16 

35 

1 40 

5 
37 

218 

8 

6S 

15 

11 

6 

3 

4 

31 

231 

52 
2 

83 
26 


Women 


57 


6 
4 

49 


504 

298 

l7 

79 

7 


1,215 


Total 


17 
57 
48 
1 40 
5 
37 

398 

14 

t 

11 
6 
3 
4 

3' 

735 
35° 

162 
33 


2,203 


B.     Regular  Graduate  Students  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1033,  Who  Did  or 
Who  Did  Not  Return  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1033-34 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not 

Total 

3*3 
424 

508 
2.999 

831 
3.423 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

Total 

747 

3,507 

4,254 

TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    ENGINEERING 


Departments 


Chemical  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering. 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineerin 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  Dressing 

Mining  Engineering.  .  . 

Total 


First 

Second 

Third 

Year 

Year 

Year 

14 

*3 

13 

5 

15 

11 

18 

20 

12 

15 

6 

3 

12 

9 

lS 

3 

3 

1 

68 

67 

55 

Non- 
Candidate 


3' 


Graduate 

Total 

11 

54 

10 

48 

11 

72 

3 

28 

6 

46 

4 

9 

7 

2 

45 

266 

Total  includes  is  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  in  engineering  as  follows:   4,  Chem.E. 
I,C.E.;2.  E.E.;4,  Ind.E.;4,  Mech.E.;and3  University  Undergraduates;  2  E.E.;  1.  Ind.E. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  VI 

DEGREES    AND    DIPLOMAS    CONFERRED,    I933-34 


Degree 


Degrees  conferred  in  course 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (St.  Stephen's  College) 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Laws  (i  890) 

■    Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Education  and  Practical  Arts) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law 

Master  of  Arts  (Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 
Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Education  and  Practical  Arts) 

Master  of  Arts  (Theology) 

Master  of  Laws 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Master  of  Science  (Education  and  Practical  Arts) 

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Master  of  Science  (Graduate  Studies  in  Medicine) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Total 

Deduct  duplicates1 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  in  Course 

Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Doctor  of  Science 

Total 

Certificates  and  Teachers  College  Diplomas  Granted 

Certificate  in  Accounting  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Architecture  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  (School  of  Library  Service).  . 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Orthodontia 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (School  of  Business) 


Men 


346 


164 
33 

56 

13 
27 


l3 
14 


49 
18 

94 

2 

161 


294 
590 

3 
6 
2 

36 
3 

35 
3 
1 

20 
2,290 

20 

2,2J0 


Women 


199 
"6 

23 
409 

!7 
no 


53 


295 

fill 

5 


3 

9 

4 

2>434 

2 

2>432 


5 
4 

54 


Total 


346 
199 

12 
170 
33 

465 

73 

44 

130 


91 
11 

13 

1 
10 
49 
19 
99 
2 
214 


589 
1,867 


41 


356 


24 
4,724 


4,702 


I 

4 

54 
3 
7 
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Degree 


Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Extension).  .  .  . 
Diploma  in  Education  in  connection  with  the  B.S.  degree... 
Diploma  in  Education  in  connection  with  the  Master's  degree 

and  others 

Total 

Total  Degrees  and  Diplomas  Granted 

Deduct  duplicates1  and2 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  and  Diplomas 


Men 


124 


2,424 

136 

2,288 


Women 


31 

87 

159 

347 


2,781 

248 

2,533 


Total 


31 
95 

267 
47' 


5,2°5 

384 

4,821 


1  Distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  B.S.  (Engineering)  2  men;  A.B.  (Columbia  Col- 
lege) and  A.M.  (Columbia)  1  man;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  Ch.E.  1  man;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  C.E.  3  men; 
B.S.  (Engineering)  and  E.E.  1  man;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  E.M.  1  man;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  M.S. 
(Engineering)  5  men;  B.S.  (Engineering),  E.E.  and  A.M.  (Columbia)  1  man;  A.M.  (Columbia)  and   Ph.D. 

1  man;  M.S.  (Medicine)  and  Med.Sc.D.  1  man;  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and   A.M.    (Teachers   College) 

2  men  and  2  women. 

2  In  addition  to  those  noted  in  Note  I  (22,  20  men  and  2  women),  the  following  duplications  occur:  (362, 
116  men  and  246  women);  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  College  diplomas  8  men  and  87  women; 
A.M.  and  Teachers  College  diplomas  108  men  and  159  women. 
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TABLE  VIII 

aggregate  attendance  in  all  courses,  i933~34  (exclusive  of  courses  in  the  school  of 

medicine,  school  of  dental  and  oral  surgery,  summer  session,  university 

extension,  teachers  college,  barnard  college,  college  of  pharmacy, 

and  st.  Stephen's  college) 


Department 


Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Statistics 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

Transportation 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Economics 

Contemporary  Affairs 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering  Drafting 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  literature 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Geography 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

Germanic  Languages 

Dutch 

German 

Gothic 

Greek  and  Latin 

Classical  archaeology 

Classical  civilization 

Classical  literature 

Classical  philology 

Greek 

Latin 

History 

Colloquium 

History 

History  of  Science 

Indo-Iranian 

Industrial  Engineering 


jy  umber  oj 

Half-Year 

Courses 

Number  of 
Registrations 

6 

26 

ii 

64 

S3 

74i 

9 

118 

38 

297 

18 

482 

6 

HS 

15 

s6i 

20 

326 

13 

404 

4 

ii 

4 

60 

5 

168 

18 

410 

4 

"5 

5 

55 

7 

57 

24 

378 

76 

2,290 

12 

57 

35 

5i7 

*5 

2,047 

1 

5° 

70 

1,309 

37 

.523 

6 

219 

13 

415 

88 

3,060 

24 

288 

12 

281 

48 

501 

6 

42 

2 

7 

46 

956 

1 

7 

5 

20 

8 

93 

2 

16 

1 

13 

16 

67 

24 

185 

4 

93 

9° 

2,086 

4 

69 

3 

6 

17 

172 
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Department 


Journalism 

Law  (Private) 

Library  Service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  dressing 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene 

Health  education 

Hygiene 

Physical  education 

Physics,  Mechanics,  and  Optometry 

Mechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law,  Government,  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Comparative  jurisprudence 

Government , 

Public  law   

Religion 

Romance  Languages 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Romance  philology 

Spanish 

Semitic  Languages 

Arabic 

Assyrian , 

Comparative  linguistics , 

Ethiopic 

Hebrew 

Semitic 

Syriac 

Slavonic  Languages 

Polish 

Russian 

Slavonic 

Social  Science 

Social  legislation 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Zoology 

Miscellaneous  Course 

Engineering 

Total 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


33 
128 

63 

46 

35 


26 
46 


62 
32 


2^ 
4 


72 


4 

17 


2 

5 

3 

9 

4 

9 

4 

12 

4 

57 

5 

11 

4 

27 

28 

5X5 

IO 

152 

39 

977 

1 

95 

1,756 


Number  of 
Registrations 


724 
5,122 
1,833 
1,454 


156 

20 
26 

556 

62 

508 

2,127 

237 

55' 

1,809 

799 


747 
44 


2,l66 
137 

206 


42,850 


450 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  IX 


STUDENTS    IN     UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    FACULTIES    RESIDENT    AND 

NONRESIDENT 


Nonmatriculated 

Columbia 

Teachers  College  (exclusively) 
Matriculated 

Architecture 

Barnard  College , 

Business 

Columbia  College , 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

New  College 

Optometry 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Teachers  College 

Unclassified  University 

University  Undergraduates.  . , 

Total 


Resident 

Extra- 
mural 

Special 

Home 
Study 

5,240 
26 

J, 437 

425 

834 

32 

30 

269 

559 

3 

99 

M25 

60 

113 

35 
8 

12 

21 

76 

450 

99 
131 

8,688 

!>437 

425 

834 

Total 


7,93$ 
16 

32 

3° 

269 

559 

3 

99 

1,425 

60 

"3 

35 


76 
450 

99 
131 
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AGGREGATE    ATTENDANCE    ON    COURSES    IN    UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION,    RESIDENT,    EXTRAMURAL, 
AND    HOME    STUDY    IO/J3-34 


Courses 


Nu  mber  of  Half-  Year  Co  urses 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Albanian 

Anthropology 

Arabic 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Biblical  literature 

Biology 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Actuarial  mathematics 

Administration 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  arithmetic 

English  (business) 

Finance 

Fire  insurance 

Fundamentals  of  commerce. 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Investments 

Law  (business) 

Marketing 

Office  management 

Organization 

Personnel  administration..  . 

Real  estate 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial  correspondence. . , 

Stenography 

Stenotypy , 

Transportation 

Typewriting 

Typography.... 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Church  history 

Civil  engineering 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Czechoslovak 

Drafting 

Drawing 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  engineering 

English 

Fine  arts 

French 

General  science 


50 


14 


-.5 


16 

136 

9 

55 


17 

5 

28 

32 
16 

165 
10 
61 


4 
143 


462 
43 


58 


134 

146 

90 


94 

215 


107 
51 


108 

69 

124 

346 
14 
27 

209 
69 
42 

445 


7 

6 

269 


31 
710 


3»96° 
95 

i,i77 
l9 


31 


1,292 
''76 


'3 


402 

3 
26 


4 
143 

1 
462 

43 

3 
6 

60 

939 
13 

4 
488 

147 
157 

97 
2 

103 

249 

6 

2 

43 

74 
9 

18 

H3 

5i 

1 

3 

118 

81 

J35 

35i 

14 

27 

69 

78 

450 

1 

7 

6 

269 


107 

37 

718 

1,292 

119 

4.438 

98 

1,203 

20 


452 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  X— {Continued) 


Courses 

Number  of  Half-Year  Courses 

Number  of  Registrations 

Resi- 
dent 

Extra- 
mural 

Home 

Study 

Total 

Resi- 
dent 

Extra- 
mural 

Home 
Study 

Total 

15 

7 
18 

23 
7 

43 
2 
1 
8 

1 

16 

7 
22 
28 
10 

49 
2 
1 

10 
1 
1 

17 

2 
18 

4 
10 

13 

40 
I 
4 

29 

2 

3 

2 

24 
12 

3 
2 

10 
2 
2 
1 

57 
2 

3 
2 

10 
1 
1 

22 

39 
1 

10 
6 
1 
1 
6 
4 

170 

74 

53° 

498 

23 
1,346 

2 

2 

53 

3 

173 

546 
558 

27 
1,363 

4 

4 
I 

3 
6 

57 

16 
3 
4 

17 

Greek 

Indo-Iranian 

1 

2 

1 

3 

23 

4 

10 
4 

57 
23 

T            •             •                 °                         ° 

Interior  decorating 

14 
2 

18 
2 

10 

4 

29 

1 

4 

27 

2 

249 

5 
130 

9 
378 

£2 
663 

10 

42 

322 

54 

2 

405 

94 

35 

17 

1 42 

62 

3 

253 

5 

130 

2 

12 

Law 

378 

86 

9 
11 

34 
74 

737 

Mineralogy 

42 
34° 

54 

i47 

2 

1 

1 

12 

6 

Neurology 

3 

i47 

Persian 

2 
20 
12 

3 

2 

9 

2 
2 

4 

4 

409 
94 
35 
17 

144 
62 

Phonetics 

Physical  training 

1 

2 

Physiology 

Polish 

3 

1 

3 
2 

I 

24 
13 

52 

2 

1.675 

40 

i,739 

13 

185 

I3 

61 

Public  health 

3 
2 

10 
2 

185 

13 
61 

2 

377 
439 

139 

38 

1 

3 
110 
136 

2 

1 
1 

1 

7 

1 

3° 
15 

3 
11 

2 

30 
380 

45° 

15 

141 

21 
32 

1 
1 

1 
6 

4 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 

38 
.  1 

3 
no 

Zoology 

136 

Total 

7,00/ 

5J 

146 

1,200 

'9,5^ 

',72J 

9^ 

22,220 
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STUDENTS   IN    SPECIAL   COURSES   IN    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION    (NOT   INCLUDED   IN    OTHER    TABLES) 


Courses 

Winter 
Session 

Spring 
Session 

Both 
Sessions 

Total 

34 
73 

55 

15 

102 

11 

42 

29 
64 

49 

204 

161 

Total 

162 

170 

93 

425 

TABLE  XII 

AGE,    PREPARATION,    AND    OCCUPATION    OF    STUDENTS    REGISTERED    IN    HOME    STUDY 


Age 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Preparation 

Number 

Under  15 

15  to  19 

1 

12 

70 

114 

56 
41 
26 
16 

10 

5 
6 

4 
20 

7 
33 
82 

52 

55 

48 

28 

27 

12 

6 

2 

2 

1 

17 

1 

l9 
103 
196 

131 
in 

89 
54 
43 
22 
II 

8 
6 
3 

37 

Graduate  of  grammar  school.  .  .  . 

29 

94 

131 

134 

192 

21 

35 
40 

5 

6 

23 
41 

20  to  24 

25  to  29 

Graduate  of  high  school 

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  to  44 

45  to  49 

50  to  54 

Holder  of  higher  degree 

Part  business  school 

Graduate  of  business  school 

Part  professional  school 

Graduate  of  professional  school  . 
Part  normal  school 

55  to  59 

60  to  64 

65  to  69 

7°  to  74 

75  or  over 

Undetermined 

Total 

462 

372 

834 

Total 

834 

Occupations 


'9 
12 

4 

7 

80 

4 

160 

1 

35 

1 

102 

96 

10 

20 

3 

4 

2 
IO 
10 

2 

I 

9 

8 

3 

2b 

Teacher 

Retired 

64 
4 
6 

Military  officer  and 

Artist 

21 

Business   man    (execu- 

Naval    officer    and 

sailor 

Nurse  (registered) . 

Unemployed 

Undetermined 

Writer 

Total  . . 

25 
80 

5 

Clerk 

Policeman 

Domestic 

Forester 

Housewife 

Industrial  worker 

Religious  worker. .  . 

Social  worker 

Statistician 

Student 

834 

454 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  XIII 

SUMMER    SESSION,    I934 


Classification 


A.  Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

Men 

Women 

Total 

B.  Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously  registered 

New  students 

Total 

C.  Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 
I.  Nonmatriculated 

II.  Matriculated 

Columbia  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business  B.S 

Business  M.S 

Pharmacy  B.S 

Architecture  B.Arch 

Architecture  M.S 

Architecture  Certificate 

Journalism  B.S 

Law  LL.B 

Engineering  B.S 

Engineering  M.S 

Engineering  (C.E.,  E.E.,  etc.) 

Library  Service  B.S 

Library  Service  M.S 

Library  Service  Certificate 

Graduate  Faculties 
A.M._  _ 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

Business 

Unclassified 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Political  Science 

Teachers  College 

B.S 

A.M 

M.S 

New  College 

Unclassified 

University  Extension — Secretarial  Certificate 

Total  I  and  II 


Number 


3,228 

3J-4 

7,°53 

68.6 

10,28/ 

6,119 

59-5 

4,162 

40.5 

10,281 

2,211 

21.5 

8,070 

78.5 

177 

48 

25 

3 

58 

23 

18 

5 

l9 


160 

257 
87 


49 

127 
90 

182 

32 

9 

18 


1,126 

3,559 

1 

12 

1.633 


10,281 


Percentage 
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Classification 


D.  Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Positions 
I.  Not  Engaged  in  Teaching 

II.  Engaged  in  Teaching 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools 

Principals 

Assistant  principals 

Supervisors 

Superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Librarians 

Industrial  schools 

Technical  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Hospitals 

Private  teachers 

Business  schools 

Institutes , 

College  presidents 

Deans  of  women  in  high  schools 

College  deans 

Nursery  schools 

Private  kindergarten  teachers 

Registrars 

Vocational  guides 

Total  I  and  II 

E.  Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
See  Table  VII 


Percentage 


33-1 
66.9 


456 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

summer  session,  1934 — (Continued) 


Subjects 


F.  Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Banking 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  research 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Teachers  College  chemistry 

Christian  ethics 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Drafting,  engineering 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  engineering 

English 

New  College  English 

Teachers  College  English 

Finance 

Fine  Arts 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 

French 

Geography 

Teachers  College  geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

History 

Teachers  College  history 

Home  management 

Household  arts 

Household  chemistry 

Household  economics 

Household  engineering 

Hygiene 

Industrial  arts 

Institution  management 

Italian 

Journalism , 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Marketing 

Mathematics , 

Mineralogy 

Music 

Teachers  College  music 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

7 

87 

3 

57 

1 

14 

2 

22 

16 

81 

1 

31 

1 

10 

2 

45 

7 

66 

7 

195 

5 

40 

1 

20 

1 

5 

3 

*42 

35 

361 

2 

25 

1 

J7 

8 

141 

3 

137 

10 

234 

6 

47 

9 

251 

38i 

13/731 

2 

10 

35 

1,013 

1 

8 

4 

116 

2 

42 

6 

89 

3° 

704 

25 

35o 

12 

in 

1 

5o 

4 

37 

10 

186 

2 

78 

2 

18 

18 

651 

I 

69 

I 

54 

I 

2 

2 

20 

4 

41 

4 

69 

4 

343 

2 

24 

6 

133 

4 

65 

I 

13 

10 

*35 

6 

161 

36 

1,160 

2 

26 

13 

3°9 

1 

6 

11 

61 

57 

629 
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Subjects 


New  Testament 

Nursing 

Nutrition 

Old  Testament 

Philosophy . . . . 

Philosophy  of  religion 
Physical  education.  .  . 

Physics 

Physiology 

Practical  theology.  .  . 
Practice  of  medicine. 

Psychology 

Public  law 

Recreation 

Religion 

Religious  education.  . 

Russian 

Social  science 

Social  work 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Textiles 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

1 

25 

10 

317 

2 

36 

1 

12 

4 

74 

2 

41 

37 

693 

18 

189 

6 

77 

7 

67 

1 

11 

13 

265 

1 

33 

4 

166 

2 

16 

7 

103 

2 

6 

4 

173 

2 

41 

5 

114 

6 

82 

5 

218 

1 

18 

2 

S3 

3 

76 

3 

86 

3 

33 

25,467 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  which  are  published  annually, 
the  statistical  material  listed  below  is  maintained  by  the  office  of 
the  Registrar  and  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  those  interested : 

Major  interest  of  students  registered  for  higher  degrees,  exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Major  interest  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees  1933-34,  exclusive  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  education,  practical  arts  and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy. 

Classification  of  students  attending  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions,  exclusive  of 
students  of  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
St.  Stephen's  College,  and  University  Extension. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
DURING  1933-34 

AT  THE  INSTALLATIONS 

Of  Hugh  Potter  Baker  as  President  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 

Mass.  (October  6,  1933):  W.  P.  Kirk. 
Of  Philip  Curtis  Nash  as  President  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  Toledo, 

Toledo,  Ohio  (October  16, 1933):  Frederick  B.  Spencer,  C.E. 
Of  Paul  Emerson  Titsworth  as  President  of  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

(October  20,  1933):  Bayard  T.  Haskins,  A.B. 
Of  Gilbert  Wilcox  Mead  as  President  of  Washington  College,  Chestertown, 

Md.  (October  21,  1933):  Norman  H.  Angell,  B.S. 
Of  Franc  Lewis  McCluer  as  President  of  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo. 

(October  28,  1933):  Herbert  Philip  Stellwagen,  A.M. 
Of  Clarence  Howe  Thurber  as  President  of  the  University  of  Redlands,  Red- 
lands,  Calif.  (December  6,  1933):  John  Boyce-Smith,  A.M.,  LL.M. 
Of  Bessie  Carter  Randolph  as  President  of  Hollins  College,  Hollins,  Va. 

(February  21,  1934):  Gertrude  Verity  Rich,  A.M. 
Of  Buell  Gordon  Gallagher  as  President  of  Talladega  College,  Talladega, 

Ala.  (April  3,  1934):  Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick. 
Of  Eugene  A.  Colligan  as  President  of  Hunter  College,  New  York  City 

(May  4,  1934):  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Deans  Howard 

Lee  McBain,  Virginia  Crocheron  Gildersleeve. 

at  the  anniversary  celebrations 

Of  the  Sesquicentennial  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (October  20-22, 

1933):  Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker. 
Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  Pa.  (October  7,  1933):  Dean  Roswell  C.  McCrea. 
Of  the  Centennial  of  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (October  13 

and  14,  1933):  Preston  W.  Slosson,  Ph.D. 
Of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Founding  of  the  University  of  the  Punjab,  Lahore,  India 

(December  4-6,  1933):  Maneckji  Nusservanji  Dhalla,  Litt.D. 
Of  the  Centenary  of  the  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.  (May  11-13, 

1934):  James  P.  Forsyth,  LL.B. 
Of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Baker  University,  Baldwin  City,  Kans.  (May  24- 

28,  1934):  H.  L.  McCune,  LL.B. 
Of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Whitman  College, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  (June,  1934):  Harry  T.  Davenport,  LL.B. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

At  the  Conference  of  Administrative  Officers  of  Engineering  Colleges — 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 
(July  3-7,  1933):  Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker. 

At  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Historical  Sciences,  Warsaw, 
Poland  (August  21-28,  1933):  Professors  Salo  W.  Baron,  Lynn  Thorn- 
dike. 

At  the  Sixty-ninth  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  (October  12  and  13,  1933):  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
Professors  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  George  Drayton  Strayer. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111. 
(October  16-24,  IQ33):  Professor  Harriet  D.  MacPherson. 

At  the  Meetings  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
(October  26-28,  1933):  Deans  Howard  Lee  McBain,  Herbert  E. 
Hawkes,  Roswell  C.  McCrea,  William  F.  Russell,  Professors  George 
W.  Mullins,  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  and  Frank  D.  Fackenthal. 

At  the  Meetings  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Adantic  City,  N.  J.  (December  1  and  2, 
1933):  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Professors  Adam  Leroy  Jones, 
Frederic  G.  Hoffherr. 

At  the  Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  graduation  from  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  of  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
(December  7,  1933):  Professors  Frank  Lewis  Eidmann,  William 
Allen  Shoudy. 

At  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Chicago,  111.  (December  29 
and  30,  1933):  Professor  Thomas  Bruce  Kirkpatrick. 

At  the  Dedication  of  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  Hall  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (February  13-15,  1934):  Professor  Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

At  the  Dedication  of  new  buildings  of  Kobe  College,  Nishinomiya,  Japan 
(April  14-18,  1934):  Harold  Wallace  Hackett. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (April  26-28,  1934):  Dean  Roswell  C. 
McCrea. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Romance  Linguistics,  Bordeaux,  France 
(May  28-June  2,  1934):  Cargill  Sprietsma. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada (June  22-29,  x934):  Professor  Edna  M.  Sanderson. 
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REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1934 

INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) $2,988,834.24 

Residence  Halls  (see  page  7) 331,076.18 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  8) 247,786.27 

Other  Income 35,067.50     $3,602,764.19 


From  Endowments: 

Rents  (see  page  8) 2,870,187.63 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  8) 1,772,130.31        4,642,317.94 


From  Other  Properties— Rents — Loss  (see  page  8) 34,491.97 

From  Investments  in  Personal  Property  (see  page  8) 104,271.60 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes  (see 

page  8) 492,648.44 

From  Allied  Corporations  (see  page  9) 1,501,736.42 

From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Clinics  (see  page  9)  119,615.69 
From  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory  and  Fire  Test- 
ing Station  (see  page  9) 8,000.55 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9).  50,876.15 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources  (see  page  9) 1,091.03 


Total  Income $10,488,830.04 

EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and  Instruction 

(see  page  32) $8,444,900.41 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Maintenance  (see 

page  34) 929,605.15 

Library  (see  page  37) 408,512.80 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 

Salaries,  Office  Expenses  etc.  (see  page  38) .     $204,055.01 
Insurance    on    Academic   Buildings    (Fire 

and  Liability)  (see  page  38) 47,093.41        251,148.42 


Annuities  (see  page  39) 50,607.22 

Special     Appropriations — Schedule    J     (see 

page  39) 144,110.80 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt,  etc.  (see  page  40)  453,006.14 


Total  Expenses $10,681,890.94 


Deficit,  being  excess  of  Expenses  for  Main- 
tenance over  Income $193,060.90 
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40  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 


INTEREST  ACCOUNT 
Interest  Paid: 

On  Lower  Estate  Mortgage $109,677.65 

On  437  West  117th  Street  Mortgage 1,048.82 

On  Current  Loans 6,579.67 

On  Upper  Estate  Mortgage 335,700.00 


$453,006.14 
Deduct  Interest  Received  as  Follows: 

503-11  Broadway 9,687.94 


$443,318.20 
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44  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1934 

Special 

ASSETS                                                         General  Endowments            Total 

Funds  and  Funds 

Cash  at  Banks  and  on  hand $47,932.81  $20,667.39           $68,600.20 

Notes  Receivable 311,823.14  71,128.00           382,951.14 

Accounts  Receivable: 

Sundry  Debtors $400,535.10 

Accounts  Receivable — Students,  Less  Reseive.  22,655.45 

Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  50) 209,124.26          218,039.14  414,275.67          632,314.81 

Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 336,185.99  336  185.99 

Loans  to  Students,  Less  Reserve  (See  Page  43) 481,580.22  134,932.87  616,513.09 

Rents  Accrued — Not  Due 5,484.16  5,484.16 

Deferred  Charges 62,353.16  17,020.21  79|373.37 

Advances: 

Building  Loan 180,000.00  180,000.00 

Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Bequests 34,094.02  34,094.02 

On   Account   of    Income    of   Special    Endowments   and    Gifts 

(See  Pages  51  and  62) 180,763.15  180,763.15 

University  Patents,  Inc 1,713.04  1  713.04 

Investment  of  Deposits — Book  Value  (See  Contra  $47,393.72) .  .  .  21,800.00  21,800.00 

Real  Estate  and  Investments:— 
Rental  Property: 
General  Funds: 

Upper  and  Lower  Estates 
at  1934  Assessed  Valua- 
tions      $31,030,341.63 

Other  Property  at  Net 
Book  Values  (See  Page 
113) 6,034,329.21    $37,064,670.84 

Special  Funds 8,435,435.62  37,064,670.84  8,435,435.62      45,500,106.46 

Securities  Owned— Book  Value  (See  Page  103) 419,746.37  31,061,701.29     31,481,447.66 

University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment  at   Cost  (See  Page 

HI) 39,092,959.87  39,092,959.87 

$78,098,382.76    $40,515,924.20  $118,614,306.96 
Loans — Due  from  Special  Endowments  and  Gifts 556,605.23  556,605.23 

$78,654,987.99    $40,515,924.20  $119,170,912.19 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1934 

Special 
LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND  CAPITAL  General  Endowments  Total 

Funds  and  Funds 

Notes  Payable $1,600,000.00  $1,600,000.00 

Accounts  Payable 27,718.09  $331.06  28,049.15 

Deposits: 

Students $13,276.24 

Others  (Contra  $21,800.00) 47,393.72  60,669.96  60,669.96 


Payments  Received  in  Advance: 

Students'  Fees 56,243.10 

Prepaid  Rents— Rental  Properties 4,852.03  59,917.19  1,177.94  61,095.13 


Interest  Payable — Accrued 157,558.75  157,558.75 

Deferred  Credit — Upper  Estate 116,380.14  116,380.14 

Mortgages  Payable: 

Upper  Estate 7,460,000.00 

Lower  Estate 1,810,000.00 

Rental  Property,  Etc 4,880,850.00      14,150,850.00  14,150,850.00 


Reserves: 

Contingent  Items 410,147.78 

Requisitions  Outstanding:  Estimates 142,946.06  163,336.15  389,757.69  553,093.84 


Unexpended  Income  of  Special  Endowments  (See  Page  62; 778,423.35           778,423.35 

Unexpended  Gifts  and  Receipts  for   Designated  Purposes   (See 

Page  74) 629,209.08           629,209.08 

Endowments  and  Funds: 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  159) 37,976,628.05     37,976,628.05 

Student  Loan  Endowments  (See  Page  43) 556,455.68           183,791.80           740,247.48 

Permanent— For  Purchase  of  Land,  Etc.  (See  Page  161) 24,465,873.57                                   24,465,873.57 

Amortization — Loan  of  1925 575,000.00                                         575,000.00 

Amortization — Loan  of  1931 540,000.00                                         540,000.00 

Capital  Account  (See  Page  46) 36,181,228.46                                 36,181,228.46 


$78,654,987.99    $39,959,318.97  $118,614,306.96 
Loans — Due  to  General  Funds 556,605.23  556,605.23 


$78,654,987.99    $40,515,924.20  $119,170,912.19 


46  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  AT  JUNE  30,  1934 

Balance— July  1,  1933 $38,547,232.48 

Deduct: 

Decrease  in  book  value  of  Upper  and  Lower  Estates — 

based  on  1934  assessed  valuations $2,466,199.48 

Transfer  to  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts 20,000.00 

Changes  and  Repairs — Men's  Residence  Halls 13,093.33 

Adjustment  of  claim  re:  installation  of  Diesel  Engines .  3,000.00 


$2,502,292.81 


Add: 

Net  excess  of  Church  Street  widening 

award  and  interest  over  book  value  of 

property $334,912.06 

Less:  Legal  Expenses  relating  to  the 

proceedings 16,759.56  318,152.50 

Transfer  from  Amortization  Fund — Loan  of  1925. . . .  50,000.00 

Unexpended  balances  of  Requisitions  outstanding  at 

June  30,  1933 9,156.96 

Adjustment    of    Fees    and    Expenses    applicable   to 

previous  years  (net) 5,766.96 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  old  equipment  and  furniture 1,025.00 


384,101.42 
Net  Deductions 2,118,191.39 


$36,429,041.09 


Less: 

Transfer  to  Student  Loan  Funds 53,840.00 

Transfer  to  Special  Endowments  and  Gifts — net 911.73  54,751.73 


$36,374,289.36 
Deduct: 
Excess  of  Expenditures  over  Income  for  Fiscal  Year 

ended  June  30,  1934 193,060.90 


Balance— June  30,  1934 $36,181,228.46 


UNITED  STATES.  CMcogoLot  Ang.lei  -Tolto   —  ENGLAND.  London    —    CANADA.   Montr,  olond  Province, 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  R,o  da  Jonelro  ■  Sao  Poulo  —  CENTRAL  AM  ER  ICA.  Menico  City 


R.T.  LlNGLEY  6-  CO. 

Accountants  and  Auditors 
No. 120  Broadway,  NewYork 

Cable  Address,  "auditors  -newYork' 


September  26,  1954 


CERTIFICATE 


We  have  examined  the  books  and  reoords  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  fisoal  year  ended 
June  30,  1934,  and  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  general  oorreotness  of 
the  accounts.   Our  detailed  report  thereon  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Treasurer. 

We  have  made  the  usual  verification  of  oash  and  bank 
balances  and  of  securities  representing  the  investment  of 
endowments  and  funds;  and  have  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  lnoome  of  the  University  from 
endowments,  funds,  fees,  etc   We  have  tested  the  correct- 
ness of  payments  made  during  the  year  and  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  suoh  payments  have  been  properly  charged  to 
General  Funds,  Speoial  Funds  and  Gifts. 

The  securities  owned  are  oarried  either  at  their  pur- 
chase price  or  at  the  market  value  at  the  date  of  their 
acquisition  by  gift.   No  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
accounts  for  shrinkage  in  market  values  at  June  30,  1934. 

The  Aoademio  Properties,  covering  Land,  Buildings  and 
Equipment  are  oarried  in  the  aooounts  at  oost  or  assessed 
valuations  at  date  of  acquisition.    The  properties  known 
as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  are  oarried  at  1934  New  York 
City  assessed  valuations.   The  other  properties  of  the 
University  are  oarried  at  cost,  oost  plus  carrying  oharges, 
1923  and  1927  New  York  City  assessed  valuations,  and  in  a 
few  instanoes  at  appraised  or  nominal  values.    These  valua- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet, 
appear  to  us  to  be  proper.    From  the  book  value  of  aotive 
rental  properties,  in  most  instanoes,  depreciation  has  been 
deducted  on  varying  bases. 

On  the  basis  stated  above,  WE  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  the  Balance 
Sheet  submitted  herewith  is  in  accordance  with  the  books,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
fairly  reflects  the  financial  status  of  the  University  at  June  30,  1934. 
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Payments  by  Allied  Corporations 


(1)  Salaries  and  Annuities,  Account  Barnard  College.     Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration $28,900.00 

Office  of  the  Registrar 5,000.00 

Anthropology 4,500.00 

Botany 20,900.00 

Chemistry 19,400.00 

Economics 14,700.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 58,800.00 

Fine  Arts 10,700.00 

Geology 8,800.00 

Germanic  Languages 16,500.00 

Greek  and  Latin 21,000.00 

History 27,300.00 

Mathematics 18,400.00 

Music 6,200.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 30,300.00 

Physical  Education 27,000.00 

Physics 5,800.00 

Public  Law 12,262.50 

Religion 400.00 

Romance  Languages 42,400.00 

Social  Science 10,000.00 

Zoology 26,700.00 

Library 3,600.00 

Business  Administration 10,000.00 

Annuity  Contributions 13,883.68 

Retiring  Allowances 1,797.04 

(2)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Teachers  College.     Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

Food  Chemistry 1,170.00 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 691,863.92 

Institute  of  Public  Health 765.00 

Annuity  Contributions 33,092.39 

(3)  Carnegie  Foundation.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 3,600.00 

Physics 3,600.00 

Retiring  Allowances 90,472.30 

Widows'  Allowances 33,839.04 

Zoology 4,000.00 

(4)  Presbyterian  Hospital.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 25,622.49 

Ophthalmology 69,934.91 

Babies'  Hospital 30,623.58 

(5)  St.  Stephen's  College.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(6)  The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital.   Credited  to  the  following: 
Salaries 


$445,243.22 


726,891.31 


135,511.34 


126,180.98 


24,774.98 


43,134.59 


$1,501,736.42 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1934 

UPPER  ESTATE 

12  West  49th  Street $1,232.50 

14  West  49th  Street 2,205.00 


LOWER  ESTATE 

51  Barclay  Street 2,400.00 

55-57  Barclay  Street 4,125.01 

65-67  Barclay  Street 3,443.16 

75-77-79  Barclay  Street 667.00 

83  Barclay  Street 132.71 

503-11  Broadway 475.00 

261-67  Greenwich  Street 150.00 

38  Murray  Street 394.97 

44  Murray  Street 122.93 

52  Murray  Street 420.00 

54  Murray  Street 670.00 

72  Murray  Street 250.00 

26  West  Broadway 275.00 

28-30  West  Broadway 1,091.68 

32  West  Broadway 375.00 

40  West  Broadway 25.00 

48  West  Broadway 330.00 

52  West  Broadway 135.00 

RENTAL  PROPERTY 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 5,370.50 

21  Claremont  Avenue 1,516.08 

29-35  Claremont  Avenue 2,214.88 

39-41  Claremont  Avenue 295.50 

70  Haven  Avenue 1,828.24 

70  Morningside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 9,541.85 

445  Riverside  Drive 424.17 

460-64  Riverside  Drive 10,295.19 

4 1  West  47th  Street 650.00 

403  West  115th  Street 2,495.74 

404  West  116th  Street 3,948.43 

424-30  West  116th  Street 1,831.68 

ENO  ESTATE 

1910  Broadway 733.26 

1680  Broadway 137,206.57 

35  Front  Street 125.00 

36  Front  Street 125.00 

293  Front  Street 30.00 

21  South  Street 70.00 

50  South  Washington  Square 675.00 

430  West  Broadway 135.00 

432  West  Broadway 15.00 

434  West  Broadway 40.00 

434H  West  Broadway 63.00 

44  West  64th  Street 182.00 

46  West  64th  Street 114.00 

474-6-8  West  Broadway 90.00 

426-28  West  Broadway 1,875.00 

456  West  Broadway 50.00 

13-15  West  60th  Street 152.50 


$3,437.50 


15,482.46 


40,412.26 


141,681.33 
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PHOENIX  ESTATE 

411  East  5th  Street 180.00 

94  First  Avenue 493.00 

176  Madison  Avenue 250.00 

923.00 

HEMINGWAY  PROPERTY 

237  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 170.00 

SPECIAL  PROPERTY 

306  Lexington  Avenue 10.00 

154th  Street  and  Macombs  Place 1,130.00 

136-40  West  23rd  Street 1,229.87 

25-27  West  30th  Street 445.00 

335-43  West  35th  Street 1,097.05 

19-21  West  36th  Street 1,450.00 

40-42  West  37th  Street 1,655.79 

7,017.71 


"$209,124.26 


*Since  June  30,  1934  this  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $184,927.54. 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 


INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 


TRANSFERS 

0)  To  Barnard  Medal  Gift $60.00 

(2)  To  Barnard  Library  Fund 812.50 

(3)  To  Bertuch  Loan  Fund 3,150.00 

(4)  Refund  to  Trustee 97.90 

(5)  To  Principal  Class  of  1893  Memorial  Fund 35.20 

(«)  To  Principal  Class  of  1927  Fund 13.80 

(7)  To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 264.78 

(8)  To  Principal  George  Adams  Ellis  Scholarship  Fund 800.00 

(9)  To  Principal  Fine  Arts  Endowment  Fund 20,727.69 

(10)  To  Principal  Percy  D.  Haughton  Fund 276.01 

("  To  Megrue  Loan  Fund 500.00 

(i2)  To  Principal  Mary  B.  Pell  Fund 20,687.14 

(13)  To  Principal  William  R.  Peters  Jr.  Fund 5,000.00 

(H)  To  Principal  President's  House  Furnishing  and  Equipment  Fund 241.50 

(16)  To  Principal  F.  B.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 124.31 

(i«)  To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 250.00 

(17)  To  Principal  Cartwright  Lectureship  Fund 444.14 

(18)  To  Principal  Delafield  Professorship  Fund 6,329.23 

(i»)  To  Principal  Wm.  J.  Gies  Fellowship  Fund 849.73 


$60,663.93 


(A)  Excess  of  expenditures,  relating  to  income,  over  receipts. 

(B)  Excess  of  distribution  to  various  funds,  over  receipts. 
C)  Accrued  interest  on  securities  purchased,  less  income. 


GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS 
FOR  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES 
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74  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 


GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

!)  To  Capital  Account $1,842.49 

2)  To  Research  in  Dental  Materials  Gift 175.00 

3)  Refund  to  Donor 300.00 

4)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 1,599,407.79 

5)  To  Research  in  Dental  Materials  Gift 7.51 

6)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 75,000.00 

7)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 92,000.00 

8)  To  Research  in  Food  Chemistry  Gift 500.00 

9)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 10,000.00 

(io)  To  Principal  Columbia  University  Permanent  Alumni  Fund 700.00 

To  Sundry  Debtors 3,905.18 

To  Capital  Account 25.00 


$1,783,862.97 
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PERMANENT  FUNDS 

ESTABLISHED  BY  GIFT  FOB  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AND  ERECTION  AND 
EQUIPMENT   OF   BUILDINGS 


Apparatus:  Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bard  Hall 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

Crocker  Research  Laboratory:    X-Ray 

Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutsches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

Earl  Hall  Close 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor) :  Setting  of  Bust .  .  . 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Engineering  Building 

Exedra,  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayerweather  Hall:  Building 

Filter,  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Furnace,  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield .  . . 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman" 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows. . 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y.:  Property 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 

Instruments:  Optical 

John  Jay  Hall:  Building 

John  Jay  Hall:  Equipment 

Kent  Hall:  Building 

Library:  Building 


At  June  30, 
1933 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

331,150.00 

1,761,409.94 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 


18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350.000,00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

554,340.06 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 

64,325.00 

6,000.00 

495,672.57 

1,100,639.32 


Additions 
1933-34 


$177,000.00 


At  June  30, 
1934 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

331,150.00 

1,761,409.94 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 


18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

554,340.06 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 

241,325.00 

6,000.00 

495,672.57 

1,100,639.32 
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Library:  Equipment 

Library:  Marble  Columns 

Library:  Torcheres 

Livingston  Hall:  Memorial  Window. 

Maison  Francaise:  Building 

Medical  School  (New) :  Building .... 
Medical  School  (New)  :ResidenceHall  Site 

Medical  School  (New; :  Site 

Medical  School  (Old):  Additions.  .  .  . 

Medical  School  (Old):  Building 

Medical  School :  Removing  and  Rebuilding 
Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment.  .  .  . 
Mineral  Specimens:  Dufourcq  Collection 

Model:  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Model:  Braden  Copper  Co 

Model:  Coal  Mine 

Nichols  Laboratories 

Pathological  Laboratory 

Philosophy:  Building 

Physics:  Building 

Power  House:  Equipment 

Precision  Laboratory 

President's  House  Furnishing 

Publications:  Cragin  Collection 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Building 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Furniture 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Organ  and  Case.  .  .  . 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Torcheres 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Extension 

School  of  Business:  Building 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (Old) 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (New) 

School  of  Dentistry:  Building 

School  of  Dentistry:  Equipment 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Torcheres 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:   Additions 

and  Alterations 

Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet 

South  Court  Fountains 

South  Field 

South  Field  Grading 

South  Hall 

Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon 

Statue  of  Science  and  pylon 

Sun  Dial— 1 16th  Street 

Telescope 

Trophy  Room:  Equipment 

University  Hall:  Enlargement 

Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building 

Villard  (Henry)  Legacy 


At  June  30, 
1933 


$2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

3,603,044.02 

506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

810,748.90 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

989,871.83 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

259,588.18 

1,000.00 

399,263.14 

1,840.00 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

1,410;207.26 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

100,756.41 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 


Additions 
1933-34 


$1,599,407.79 


At  June  30, 
1934 


$2 

1 

6 

1 

33 

3,603 

506 

855 

117 

71 

53 

14 

19 
1 

30 

19 

350 

810 

153 

8 

14 

1 

5 

250 

3 

32 

27 

5 

544 

1,198 

989 

471 

311 

33 

5 

563 

259 

1 


570.00 
678.00 
000.00 
124.00 
300.00 
044.02 
186.26 
001.00 
842.07 
551.05 
000.00 
912.80 
300.00 
972.70 
,700.00 
250.00 
000.00 
136.94 
000.00 
748.90 
,250.00 
,000.00 
410.17 
400.00 
120.84 
000.00 
221.62 
700.00 
000.00 
280.00 
552.44 
090.84 
871.83 
185.32 
973.44 
500.00 
584.92 
501.21 
588.18 
000.00 


399,263.14 

1,840.00 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

3,009,615.05 

8,598.72 

13,148.93 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

100,756.41 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 


$22,689,465.78 


$1,776,407.79     $24,465,873.57 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  and 

Equipment  of  Buildings 

See    Permanent   Funds    pages    160    and   161 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 

A 

Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision  Laboratory:    Physics 

Building 1913  $8,000.00 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutsches  Haus,  419  West  117th 

Street 1910  30,000.00 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1917  5.00 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton     window,     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1906  300.00 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  Hall  Building 1906  997.50 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  statue,  South  Field .  .  1908  10,000.00 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College University  Hall,  enlargement.. .    1900-13  100,756.41 

Alumni  Fund School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1921-27  28,540.29 

Gifts $27,290.29 

Interest 1,250.00 

$28,540.29 

Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  5,000.00 

Anonymous Furnishing  President's  House.  .  1910  14,410.17 

Gift $30,000.00 

Expenses$2, 174.70 
Transfer  to 
Special 
Endow- 
ments..  13,415.13 

15,589.83 

$14,410.17 

Anonymous Boat  House,  Baker  Field 1931-32  56,834.23 

Anonymous Chemical   Laboratories:     Have- 

meyer  Hall 1915  30,000.00 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 1909  1,000.00 

Anonymous Medical  School  (new)  Building  .  1929  150,007.65 

Anonymous Medical  School  (old)  Additions.    1917-19  10,691.58 

Anonymous Medical  School   (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915  15,000.00 

Anonymous Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment     1919-21  4,712.80 

Anonymous Models  of  buildings  and  grounds    1906-08  19,972.70 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel . .  .         1908  2,846.62 

Anonymous School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1926-27  75,891.20 

Gifts $61,742.35 

Interest 14,148.85 

$75,891.20 
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Name                                            Purpose  Date 

Anonymous South  Field  Grading 1909 

Anonymous Trophy  Room  Equipment 1922 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment        1921 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) Avery  Library  Building 1911-14 

B 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892 

Babcock  &  Wilcox Steam  Boilers — Power  House .  .  1907 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917 

Baker  (George  F.) Baker  Field 1922-24 

Total  amount  of 

gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes,  etc 41,357.44 


$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-24 

Beck  (Chas.  Bathgate)  Bequest. .  Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912 

Total  Bequest $382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest  10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses     7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman   window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Beekman  (Gerard) Minturn    window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old  )  Additions. 

Bernheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bernheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Blossom  (Francis) Earl  Hall  Close 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory   

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for  New  Observatory. 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 
The  gift  with  interest  was 
partly  used  in  expenses;  the 
balance  remaining  was  used 
in  part  payment  of  the  cost 
of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 
Building  erected  in  1925-26. 
.John  Jay  Hall  Construction. . . . 
School  of  Business  Building. . . . 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 


1906 


Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of. 
Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of. 


1927-29 
1913-24 


Amount 

$1,500.00 

980.00 

200.00 

339,250.00 


5,000.00 

3,250.00 

2,500.00 

730,583.15 


100.00 

9,100.00 

385,672.57 


600.00 


1906 

600.00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1932 

1,000.00 

1922 

10,677.85 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 

6,525.00 
64,188.71 


$64,188.71 


Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building. 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 


1925-28        1,100,000.00 
1892  150.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) Cheesman  window:    St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Cheesman    (Dr.   T.   M.)    Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building .... 

Bequest $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


$11,162.81 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove. . . 

Clark  (J.  William; School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


$10,511.11 


1905 


1920 


Amount 

$600.00 
11,162.81 


1893 

10,000.00 

1908-09 

12,013.50 

1927 

10,511.11 

Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Gemot:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1881,  College,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Mantel:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines. . . . 

Class  of  1883,  Arts,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Torcheres:  St.  Paul's  Chapel..  . 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egles- 

ton 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .  Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained    glass    window    "Soph- 
ocles," Hartley  Hall 

Class  of  1885,  College Sun  Dial:  South  Field 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 

Class  of  1889 Barnard    Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Meunier  Statue,  "The  Hammer- 
man": the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon:  S. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 
Street 

Class  of  1891,  College Stained  Glass  Window  "Vergil" 

(Hartley  Hall) 

Class  of  1891 Gates  between  Mines  and  En- 
gineering Buildings 

Class  of  1891 Earl  Hall  Close 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines.  .  .Panels:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1897 Boat-house:  Baker  Field 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines.  .  .Prentice  Eight-oared  Shell 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  pylon:  N. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 
Street 


1912-13 

1,678.00 

1907 

2,020.00 

1911 

1,000.00 

1906 

4,600.00 

1926 

2,500.00 

1897-98 

1,500.00 

1907 

1,000.00 

1908 


1913-16 


5,280.00 


1913 

390.00 

1907 

1,913.90 

1909 

5,000.00 

1885 

1,000.00 

1910 

10,000.00 

1911 

5,000.00 

1913 

2,000.00 

1914 

1,200.00 

1914 

5,000.00 

8,598.72 


1,000.00 


1916 

15,000.00 

1932 

4,075.00 

1918 

5,120.84 

1926 

2,500.00 

22-23 

8,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1909 

5,000.00 

1925 

13,148.95 
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Name  Purpose 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class     of     1915,     College     and 

Science Mantel  and  Clock:    John  Jay 

Hall 

Clinton  (DeWitt) Clinton    Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Cochran  (Alexander  Smith) Kent  Hall  Building 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   Equipment:    School   of   Dental 

and  Oral  Surgery 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   

Value  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds. .  .$444,529.59 
Cash 17,999.73 


Dale 

Amount 

1916 

$1,159.64 

1912 

20.00 

1927 


1906 
1909 


1,000.00 


300.00 
100,000.00 


656.00 


462,529.32 


$462,529.32 


College    of    Physicians    and    Sur- 
geons  Medical  School  (old)  Building.  . 

Columbia     University     Athletic 

Association Boat-house  at  Highland,  N.  Y .  . 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 


1903 

71,551.05 

1921 

30,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1919 

1,400.00 

1921 

7,787.68 

1893 

10,000.00 

I) 


Da  Costa  (Charles  M.) Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Barnard    Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Benson    Window:      St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

De  Lamar  Fund,  Income  of Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.) . . .  De  Peyster  Window:   St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

DeWitt  (George  G.) Barnard    Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) South  Court  Fountains 1906-08 

Dodge  (William  E.) Earl  Hall 1900-02 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5,410.44 


1890 

20,000.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1920 

3,600.00 

1905 


1905 
1925 


600.00 

500.00 
495.00 

175,000.00 
4,932.88 

164,950.82 


$164,950.82 


Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 


1926 


55,745.15 


$55,745.15 
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Name                                             Purpose  Date  Amount 

Dryden  (Forrest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  $1,000.00 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 1920                   75.00 

E 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918  500.00 

Epsilon  Psi  Epsilon Optical  Instruments 1927  1,800.00 

F 

Fayerweather    (Daniel    B.)    Be- 
quest  Fayerweather  Hall  Building.  .  .    1891-1917      330,894.03 

Bequest $346,319.73 

Less  Expenses 15,425.70 


$330,894.03 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

France-America  Committee Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  . 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. . .  . 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


1906 

600.00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

$2,589.64 


Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Masion  Francaise  Equipment.  .         1913  100.00 

Furnald  (Francis  P.,    Jr.)    Leg- 
acy  Furnald  Hall  Building 1912-14  350,000.00 

G 

General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28       1,299,732.57 

Gift $1,250,000.00 

Interest 49,732.57 


$1,299,732.57 


General  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Globe  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Goldsmith  (Byron  B.)  Estate  of: .  Goldsmith  Library 

Gould  (George  J.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field . 

Griscom  (Acton) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . . 

H 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. . .  .Optical  Instruments 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) New  Medical  School  Site 

Gift,  1923,  asses- 
sed valuation  $1,180,000.00 

Less  Value  of 
land  transfer- 
red as  follows: 

Neurologi- 
cal Insti- 
tute. .  .$120,000.00 

New  York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric Hos- 
pital...    74,999.00 


20-27 

2,020.00 

1920 

250.00 

1927 

850.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1924 

30.00 

1927 

560.00 

1917 

50.00 

1923 

855,001.00 
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Purpose 
Presbyterian 

Hospital. 130,000.00 
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Amount 


324,999.00 

$855,001.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Residence  Hall  site,  New  Medi- 
cal School 1929-31 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Bard  Hall  (new)  Medical  School    1930-33 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) South  Hall 1933 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Power  House  Equipment 1932 

Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment   1919 

Harper  (J.  W.)  Legacy Morningside  Heights  Site 1901 

Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Bequest Chemical  Laboratories 1922 

Bequest $575,623.04 

Legal 

exp...  500.00 

Taxes.  667.47 

Harris 
(Ellen 
C.)  Fund  113,957.13 

115,124.60 


$460,498.44 
Interest 93,841.62 


$554,340.06 


Havemeyer     (Henry     O.)     and 

others Havemeyer  Hall  Building 

Gift    of    property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale. .     35,793.35 


1896 


$414,206.65 


Hawes  (A.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton) Maison    Francaise:     411    West 

117th  Street 1913 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate  of .  .  School  of  Business  Building 1923-32 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893-96 


Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Hoffman      (Charles     Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. . .  . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 581.40 


$5,581.40 


Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

I 

Israel  (Leon) School  of  Business  Building. . .  . 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 


1918 


1920 


1919 
1919 


$506,186.26 

1,761,409.94 

3,009,615.05 

150,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

554,340.06 


414,206.65 


100.00 

30,000.00 

218,620.43 

4,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,581.40 


1,000.00 
3,255.00 


$3,255.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

J 

James  (Arthur  Curtis) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918  $1,000.00 

James  (D.  Willis) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94  50,000.00 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919  500.00 

Jarvie  (James  N.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 1916  105,000.00 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


$105,000.00 


Jennings  (Miss  Anne  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  500.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) . .  .  Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05  175,000.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) . .  .Philosophy  Building 1910-11  350,000.00 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  5,000.00 

Jones  (James  Elwood) Model  of  Coal  Mine 1923  250.00 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment . .  1913  200.00 

K 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Physics  Building 1927  500,000.00 

Keene  (Charles  S.)  Estate  of John  Jay  Hall  Building 1933  75,000.00 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart) Hamilton  Hall  Building 1905-06  506,061.66 

Gifts $500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


$506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

King  (Willard  V.) Medical  School   (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915-16 

King  (Willard  V.)   School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) Kingsland  Window:    St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) Kingsland  Window:    St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

L 

Ladenberg  (Mrs.  Emily) Medical  School  (removing  and  re- 
building)   

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Lange  (Edmund) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of .  .  .  .School  of  Business  Building. . .  . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 


1892 

1,000.00 

L5-16 

2,000.00 

1927 

2,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

300.00 

1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1929 

56.80 

1915 

5,062.50 

$5,062.50 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 1923  18,400.00 

Gift $20,000.00 

Transferred  to 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Fund 1,600.00 


$18,400.00 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . .         1923  3,727.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Balance  of  gift  for 
Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 
Interest  $2,456.53 
Less  trans- 
fer to 
Chapel 
Furnish- 
ing Fund      329.53 

2,127.00 


$3,727.00 


Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927  $5,366.1 1 

Gift $5,000.00 

Interest 366.11 


$5,366.11 


Lengovitz  (Emil  G.)    Engineering  Apparatus 1919  450.00 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) School  of  Mines  Building 1904-05  250,000.00 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster, 

John  Henry  and  Goodhue)  .  .  .  Memorial    Window,    Livingston 

Hall 1909  1,124.00 

Low  (A.  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94  15,000.00 

Low  (Seth) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 

Low  (Seth) Library  Building 1896-99  1,100,639.32 

M 

McClelland  (John) Pathological  Laboratory:    Med- 
ical School 

McLean  (James) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  . 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Macy  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit)  .Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Marling  (A.  E.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

McMillin  (Emerson) School  of  Business  Building. . .  . 

Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Co.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  interest  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  $568,069.02. 

Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  10.00 

Moore  (William  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918  1,000.00 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-95  100,000.00 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) Illumination   of  University 

Grounds 1913  1,035.00 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(New) 1927  2,622.92 

Gift $2,500.00 

Interest 122.92 


1891 

19,136.94 

1918 

1,000.00 

1914 

1,000.00 

1918 

12,000.00 

1917-19 

6,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1917-18 

568,069.02 

$2,622.92 


Mosher  (Eliza  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  500.00 

Mower  (Sara  E  )  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920-21  110,226.04 
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Name  Purpose  Dale  Amount 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses ....       2,220.34 


$88,881.09 
Interest 21,344.95 


$110,226.04 


1910 

$50,000.00 

1918 

250.00 

1923 

2,000.00 

1926 

8,000.00 

1912 

30,000.00 

1917 

100.00 

1917 

100.00 

Munsey  (Frank  A.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field . 

N 

Nash  (William  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

New  York  Odontological  Society  Anatomical      Collections      and 

Specimens 

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:  Havemeyer  Hall. 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

o 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden     Window:      St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co ...  .  Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical  Club  of  Brooklyn. .  Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York Optical  Instruments 1927  1,750.00 

Osborne    (Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 

P 


1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919 

3,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons    (General   William  Bar- 
clay)   Portrait 1928  2,570.00 

Peabody     (George    Foster    and 

Charles) Organ    and    Case:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1905-06  27,000.00 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others Pell  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.         1906  600.00 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton  Window:    St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Philosophy,     Department     of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 

Mill 1923  100.00 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory  and  Telescope:  Phy- 
sics Building 

Equipment  of  Schermerhorn  Hall 

Engineering  Building 

School  of  Mines 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School  of  Journalsim  Building . . 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 
and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, of  which  $563,501.21 
was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 


1928 

35,748.90 

1930 

39,960.84 

1932 

5,000.00 

1932 

9,588.18 

1917 

500.00 

1903-04 

563,501.21 
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Name  Purpose  Date 

balance  remaining  in  the 
Pulitzer  (Joseph)  Fund  for 
School  of  Journalism. 

R 

Randolph  (Wm.  Fitz)  Estate  of  John  Jay  Hall  Building 

Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay    Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Rives  (George  L.)  Estate  of Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Robinson  (M.  R.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

Interest 43,495.47 
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Amount 


1933 

$92,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1916 

10,000.00 

1918 

25,000.00 

1925 

25.00 

25-28 

1,051,828.80 

$1,051,828.80 


Sands  (B.  Ay  mar) Barnard    Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands     Window:      St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus) ....  Barnard    Window:     St.    Paul's 
Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House  Equipment 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30,075.08 


1914 

500.00 

1906 

600.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

1922-23 

306,965.37 

1922-23 

27,552.48 

$334,517.85 


Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus) . 


$334,517.85 

.Estate  of 1929-32 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

Extension $1,158,130.00 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

(changes) 86,419.26 


$1,244,549.26 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Physics  Building 

Bequest $262,993.25 

Interest 12,006.75 


1926 


$275,000.00 


1,244,549.26 


275,000.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Schermerhorn  (William  C.) Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building.  .     1896-99         $458,133.18 

Scmff  (Jacob  H.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 

School     of     Dentistry     Endow- 
ment Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building. . .    1919-21  26,000.00 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment.  1921  5,584.92 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  25.00 

Seligman  (Isaac  N.),  Estate  of 1920  3,384.00 

Bequest $5,464.17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 
Mem- 
orial. .$1,554.32 
Avery 
Lib- 
rary. .    1,829.68 

3,384.00 


Balance  (Gift  Acct.)  $2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Sloan  (Samuel) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Sloan  (Samuel)  Torcheres:  Library 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.) . .  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of John  Jay  Hall  Construction 

Bequest $55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


1919 

500.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

6,000.00 

1912 

399,263.14 

1927 

57,800.00 

$57,800.00 


1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 

Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial  Tablet  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs.  Victor) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens    (Mrs.    W.    B.    and 

Daughter) Mineral  Specimens  (Du  Fourcq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  Hall  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard  Window:    St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander) .  .  .  .Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paul's 
Chapel 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps).. Toward  purchase  of  East  Field 

Stokes    (Olivia  Egleston   Phelps 

and  Caroline  Phelps) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Construction . 

Straight  (Mrs.  Willard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard    Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  500.00 

Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory  Equipment:    Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

T 

Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

V 

Van    Amringe    Memorial    Com- 
mittee  Van  Amringe  Memorial 1917-22  18,684.02 


1906 

600.00 

1910 

20,000.00 

1904-06 

250,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1918 

600.00 

1917 

50.00 

1917 

25.00 

1918 

2,500.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Van  Sinderen  (Mina  Mason)  Es- 
tate of John  Jay  Hall  Building 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van    Cortlandt    Window:     St. 

Paul's  Chapel 

Vanderbilt    (Cornelius,    William 
K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George 

W.) Vanderbilt  Clinic:   Building  and 

Equipment 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building. . . 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward  purchase  of  East  Field. 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  117th  St. 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 

Various  Donors South  Field 

Various  Donors Medical  School  Equipment.  .  .  . 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Villard  (Henry),  Estate  of Morningside  Heights  Site 

w 


Date 

Amount 

1934 

$10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1895 
1920 
1892 

1910-14 
1928 

Various 

1916-18 

1903-05 

1928 

1918 

1901 


350,000.00 
7,500.00 
100,000.00 
250,000.00 
315,000.00 
1,900.15 

26,000.00 

54,707.00 

1,475.00 

95.49 

50,000.00 


Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  2,500.00 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Webber  (John;,  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. . .  .  1918  1,116.28 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 


$1,116.28 


William  (Blair  S.) . 


.  School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(New) 

Gift $200.00 

Interest 14.86 


$214.86 


1927 


214.86 


$24,465,873,57 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1933-34 

A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 

1.    General  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  the  Permanent  Alumni 

Fund $700.00 

Estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell,  for  the  Pell  (Mary  B.)  Fund. .  4,810.71        $5,510.71 


2.   Special  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee: 

For  School  of  Business  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund .  .  . 

$212.00 
From  the   Class  of   1899,   for  a  resident 
scholarship  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  from  the  following: 

Addoms,  Dr.  Lewis $20.00 

Beer,  Dr.  Edwin 50.00 

Cummings,  Dr.  John  J 10.00 

Eakins,  Dr.  O.  M 100.00 

Emerson,  Dr.  Haven 100.00 

Fitch,  Dr.  C.  W 50.00 

Getman,  Dr.  J.  Edgar 20.00 

Gilmour,  Dr.  A.  J 1.00 

Gould,  Dr.  Everett  W 50.00 

Hughes,  Dr.  Frederic  J 15.00 

Humpstone,  Dr.  O.  P 50.00 

Jackson,  Dr.  R.  H 25.00 

Keschner,  Dr.  Moses 20.00 

Kosmak,  Dr.  G.  W 25.00 

Lawrence,  Dr.  William  H 30.00 

McCastline,  Dr.  Robert 10.00 

Miller,  Dr.  James  A 25.00 

Osgood,  Dr.  Alfred  T 10.00 

Pollard,  Dr.  Charles  W 100.00 

Pool,  Dr.  Eugene  H 50.00 

Ryder,  Dr.  George  H 25.00 

Scofield,  Dr.  C.  E 20.00 

Shipley,  Dr.  Alfred  E 20.00 

Squire,  Dr.  Amos 50.00 

Stern,  Dr.  Richard 20.00 

Tierney,  Dr.  Myles  J 50.00        946.00            1,158.00 


Anonymous,  for  the  Anonymous  Fund  for  Student  Aid  62,300.00 
Class  of  1882,  to  be  added  to  the  Columbiana  Endow- 
ment Fund 1,000.00 

Class  of  1884,  for  the  following  purposes: 
To    establish    the    1884    School    of   Arts 

Scholarship $4,000.00 

Columbiana  Endowment  Fund 380.00  4,380.00 


Class  of  1884  Engineering,  for  the  Columbiana  Endow- 
ment Fund 700.00 

Class  of  1893,  School  of  Arts  Columbia  College,  for  the 

Class  of  1893  Columbia  College  Memorial  Fund 716.00 

Estate  of  Frederick  Kammerer,  to  establish  the  Wilson 
(Edmund  B.)  Fund  for  the  advancement  of  Biological 
Research 10,000,00 
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Estate  of  Mina   Mason   Van  Sinderen,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

Howard  Van  Sinderen  Scholarship  Fund.    $10,000.00 
William  Mason  Musical  Scholarship  Fund     10,000.00  20,000.00 


Guillet  (John  F.)(  to  be  added  to  the  Class  of  1927 

Fund 66.53 

Jones  (Mrs.  Adam  Leroy),  to  establish  the  Adam  Leroy 

Jones  Prize  in  Logic  and  the  Methods  of  Science 1,100.00 

Rives  (F.  B.),  toward  the  Casa  de  las  Espanas  Endow- 
ment Fund 25.00     $101,445.53 


3.    Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following: 
Campbell   (Prof.   William),   for  the  pur- 
chase of  radios  for  the  Residence  Halls.         $139.01 
Dodge  (M.  Hartley),  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 
To  cover  the  cost  of  a  piano 

for  Hartley  Hall $250.00 

For  Christmas  decorations  for 

Hartley  Hall 40.00 

For  special  window  lighting 
reflector  units  for  the  Resi- 
dence Halls 260.00  550.00  689.01 

Class  of  1904,  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  flagpole  at  Baker 

Field 150.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.),  toward  cost  of  construction  and 

equipment  of  South  Hall 1,250,000.00 

Italy  (Government  of),  for  the  purchase  of  a  motion 

picture  machine  for  the  Casa  Italiana 600.00 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.),  for  renovation  of  Casa  de  las 

Espanas 286.00    1,251,725.01 

B.  GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 

1.    For  General  Purposes: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee 10,705.18 

Beaumont  (Louis  D.)  Trust 5,000.00 

Campbell  (Prof.  William),  to  be  expended  under  the 

direction  of  the  President 200.00 

Class  of  1884 700.00 

Estate  of  Charles  S.  Keene 232,688.69 

Estate  of  William  Fitz  Randolph 72,107.29 

Estate  of  Howard  Van  Sinderen 10,000.00       331,401.16 


2.    For  Specific  Purposes: 

Aderer  (Julius  Inc.),  for  research  in  dental  materials.  $20.00 

Altschul    (Herbert),   for   the   income   of   the   Altschul 

(Benjamin)  Fund 25.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following: 
Angell    (Norman    H.),    for    the    Alumni 

House $1.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Architecture $16.00 

Business 10.00 

College 21.00 
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College  Emergency  Relief  Fund  186.50 

College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons  196.50 

Columbiana  Collection 17.00 

Dean's  Fund — School  of  Busi- 
ness         5.00 

Dentistry 1-00 

Engineering 25.00 

Engineering  Scholarship 40.00 

Graduate  Schools 8.00 

Graduate  Schools  Student  Social 

Room,  Fayerweather  Hall .  .  .  138.00 

Journalism 5.00 

Law 159-00 

Law  Scholarship  Fund 15.00 

Library  Scholarship 1-00 

Optometry 1-00 

P.   &   S.   Graduate   Fellowship 

Fund 31.00 

P.  &  S.  Scholarship  Fund 14.00 

Scholarships 393.00 

School    of    Journalism    Alumni 

Tuition  Scholarship  Fund ....    35.00 


1,318.00 

Blake,  (Edwin  M.),  for  the  Library 5.00 

Blossom  (Francis),  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Engineering  Scholarship,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering .  .  $350.00 
Scholarship  in  Civil  Engineering 
in  School  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry 500.00         850.00 

Class  of  1906,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  for  the  Class  of  1906  P.  &  S. 
Loan  Fund 251.00 

Dodge  (M.  Hartley),  for  the  Hartley  Hall 

Dormitory 100-00 

Dohr  (James  L.),  for  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Library 200° 

Golding  (Sidney),  for  the  Law  Library.  .  5.00 

Loughran    (Arthur    V.),    for    Livingston 

Hall 25.00 

Mudd  (Harvey  S.),  for  the  x-ray  labora- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Metal- 


lurgy . 


25.00 


Scott  (George  W   A.),  toward  Columbia 

College  Scholarships I-00 

Sherron  (George  A.),  for  the  purchase  of 
of  equipment  for  photo-elastic  lab- 
oratory, Department  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing 16-00 

White  (Lazarus),  for  the  Centrifugal 
Testing  Laboratory  of  the  School  of 
Mines I00-00 

For  the  Horatio  Allen  Scholarship 
Fund,  from  the  following: 

Benedict,  F.  W $10.00 

Betts,  Romeo  T 10-00 
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Carleton,  R.  A.  W 10.00 

Carpenter,  William  M 10.00 

Cornell,  Milton  L 10.00 

Dougherty,  R.  E 10.00 

Godwin,  Philander  H 10.00 

Hutton,  H.  S 10.00 

Kraus,  Arthur 10.00 

Lucas,  George  L 10.00 

Miller,  Rudolph  P 10.00 

Moisseiff ,  Leon  S 10.00 

O'Reilly,  William  T 10.00 

Prentis,  E.  A 10.00 

Provost,  Andrew  J.  Jr 10.00 

Smilie,  Ralph 10.00 

Spencer,  Charles 10.00 

Steinman,  Dr.  D.  B 10.00 

Strang,  J.  A 10.00 

Van  Buren,  M.  P 10.00 

White,  Lazarus 10.00         210.00  2,926.00 


American  College  of  Dentists,  for  support  of  work  in 

Biological  Chemistry 2,400.00 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  to  provide  an 

additional  stipend  for  the  Cutting  Fellow 1,800.00 

American  Library  Association,  for  a  fellowship  for  a 

designated  student 1.100.00 

American  Medical  Association,  for  therapeutic  research 

in  the  Department  of  Physiology 200.00 

American  Philosophical  Association,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Bibliography  of  Philosophy 1,350.00 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  for  research 
under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Engineering 750.00 

Anonymous,    for   the   Surgical   Pathology   Laboratory 

Special  Assistance  Fund 265.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  Anthropology 1,300.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research 10,023.00 

Anonymous,  for  Earl  Hall  Departmental  Account.  .  .  .  400.00 

Anonymous,  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Biological 

Chemistry 125.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  income  of  the  Dyckman  Fund  for 

the  year  1933-34 100.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Dean's  Fund  for  financial  relief  of 

students  in  Columbia  College 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  tuition  fee  of  a  needy  student  in 

University  Extension 90.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Seth  Low,  Jr.  College  student  loan 

fund 10.00 

Anonymous,  for  Research  in  Food  Chemistry 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  Library  Staff  Salaries 525.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  support  of  a  Lectureship  in  con- 
nection with  the  Institute  of  Japanese  Studies 5,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Chemistry 2,750.00 

Anonymous,  for  a  scholarship  for  a  designated  student  200.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Pathology 325.00 
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Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  to  be 
added  to  the  Dean's  Fund  for  financial  relief  of 
students  in  Columbia  College 965.70 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  for  research  in  Metallurgy  at  that 
School 50.00 

Auchincloss    (Dr.    and    Mrs.    Reginald),    for    special 

research  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 3,000.00 

Beaumont    (Louis    D.)    Trust,    for   research   work    of 

Crocker  Institute  of  Cancer  Research 1,000.00 

Boas  (Prof.  Franz),  for  research  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology 165.00 

Bogue  (Morton  G-),  for  the  Alumni  Gift  for  Rowing 

Tanks 100.00 

Browne  (Miss  Anita),  to  be  applied  toward  a  tuition 

fee  of  a  poetry  course  in  University  Extension 37.00 

Bush    (Wendell   T.),   for   assistance   and   supplies   in 

Philosophy 500.00 

Carnegie  Corporation,  toward  the  support  of  the  School 

of  Library  Service 25,000.00 

Chamberlain    (Prof.   Joseph   P.),   for   the  Legislative 

Drafting  Research  Fund 4,662.50 

Chemical  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Special  investigation  in  connection  with 

the  recent  discovery  "heavy  water". .  .  .     $2,500.00 
Research  in  Chemical  Engineering 2,500.00  5,000.00 

Class  of  1908,  for  rent  of  a  room  for  use  of  a  deserving 

senior 180.00 

Class  of  1909,  for  the  stipend  of  a  scholarship  for  the 

current  academic  year 400.00 

Class  of  1917,  College,  Journalism  and  Engineering, 
to  meet  the  cost  of  a  room  in  the  Residence  Halls 
for  the  benefit  of  a  student  in  the  senior  class  of  one 
of  these  schools 175.00 

Class  of  1934,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for 

the  Student  Health  Fund 30.00 

Class  of  1936,  to  be  added  to  the  Dean's  Fund,  Colum- 
bia College,  for  the  financial  relief  of  students  in  the 
College 76.30 

Coakley  (Dr.  Cornelius  G.),  for  Otology  Research  in 

Department  of  Pathology 1,000.00 

Columbia  Engineering  Schools  Alumni  Association,  for 

the  current  income  of  the  Wendell  Medal  Fund.  .  .  .  16.00 

Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  Columbia  University 

Club  Scholarship 5,000.00 

Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  to  be  applied 
toward  the  salary  of  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  Profes- 
sorship   6,000.00 

Committee   on    Research   in    Indian   Languages,   for 

special  research  in  Anthropology 1,650.00 

Commonwealth  Fund,  for  the  following  purposes: 
To  cover  tuition  fee  for  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  three  graduate  students $431.00 

For  research  at  the  School  of  Dental  and 

Oral  Surgery 20,134.72 

For  research  in  Legal  History 4,583.28  25,149.00 
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Corbett    (Harvey   W.),    for   the   Corbett   Relief    Gift 

in  the  School  of  Architecture 500.00 

Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation,  for  the  support 

of  Research  in  Food  Chemistry  and  Nutrition 2,500.00 

Dean  Milk  Company,  for  Chemical  Pathology  Research 

in  the  Department  of  Pathology 2,400.00 

Durlach  (Mrs.  Milton  I.),  for  the  study  of  Racial  and 

Social  Differences  in  Mental  Ability 100.00 

Elmhirst  (Mrs.  Dorothy  Whitney)  for  the 

following  purposes: 

Methods  of  Election  Analysis  and  Survey        $750.00 

For  study  of  status  of  intellectual  worker 

in  the  present  crisis 3,500.00  4,250.00 


Emergency  Committee  in   Aid  of  Displaced  German 

Scholars,  toward  salaries  of  visiting  professors.  .  .  .  4,700.00 
Engineering  Foundation,  for   Mining  and  Strata  Re- 
search                3,000.00 

Epstean  (Edward),  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
books  for  the  Epstean  Collection  in  the  Chemistry 

Library 200.00 

Faber  (Messrs.  Eberhard  and  Lothar),  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Faculty  and  Student  Body  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College, 

for  the  Seth  Low  Junior  College  Loan  Fund 340.31 

Fuller  (Anna)  Fund,  Trustees  of,  for  special  research 

in  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research 6,000.00 

General  Education  Board,  for  the  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

For  research  in  the  processes  of  motor 
development  in  children  conducted 
by  the  Normal  Child  Development 

Clinic,  Neurological  Institute $4,500.00 

For   the   sub-department   of    Tropical 

Medicine 8,000.00 

For    the    Department    of    Practice    of 

Medicine 15,000.00  27,50000 

Gerdau  (Mrs.  Otto),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Gristede  (Mr.  D.),  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 100.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.),  for  the  Department  of  Diseases 

of  Children 29,900.00 

Hartley  Corporation,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 
Research    work    in    the    Department    of 

Psychiatry $3,500.00 

Support  of  the  Marcellus  Hartley  Labora- 
tory        2,600.00  6,100.00 

Hendrick  (Mrs.  Ellwood),  for  the  Ellwood  Hendrick 

Fellowship 1,200.00 

Henry  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barklie),  for  the  study  of  manic 
depressive  psychosis  to  be  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Chemistry 500.00 

Hess  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  F.),  for  Nutritional  Research 

in  the  Department  of  Pathology 4,021.99 
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Hopkins  (Prof.  J.  Gardner),  for  research  in  Medical 

Mycology 1,625.00 

Institut  des  Etudes  Francaises,  for  a  loan  to  a  desig- 
nated student  in  the  Department  of  French 150.00 

Italy  America  Society,  for  the  Eleonora  Duse  Fellow- 
ship in  Italian 200.00 

Italy  (Government  of),  for  promotion  of  Italian  studies 

and  publications  in  the  Italian  language 2,300.00 

Kellogg  (W.K.)  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  Rheumatic 

Fever 10,000.00 

King's  Crown,  toward  the  salary  of  a  Band  Conductor 

in  the  Department  of  Music 1,000.00 

Knapp    (Dr.    Arnold),   for    the   maintenance   of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Koppers  Product  Company,  for  a  fellowship  in  Chemi- 
cal Engineering 750.00 

Kuttroff  (Adolf) ,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 100.00 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.),  in  support  of  the  work  of  St. 

Paul's  Chapel 100.00 

Lessing  League,  for  the  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 2,750.00 

Lilly  (Eli)  and  Company,  for  the  Chemical  Pathology 

Gift 2,400.00 

MacBain  (Alastair),  for  Alumni  Gift  for  Rowing  Tanks  100.00 

Mcintosh  (Dr.  Rustin),  to  augment  the  income  of  the 

Holt  Fellowship  in  the  Medical  School 108.15 

Maey  (Josiah)  Jr.  Foundation,  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

Department  of  Pathology $10,525.00 

Department  of  Biological  Chemistry  and 

the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Children       8,000.00 
For   the   Josiah    Macy,   Jr.    Foundation 

Fund  in  Anatomy 4,000.00 

For  support  of  the  work  on  psychosomatic 

relations 1,500.00  24,025.00 

Matheson  (William  J.;  Foundation  for  the  Matheson 
Encephalitis  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bac- 
teriology   3,750.00 

Montgomery  (Colonel  Robert  H.)  for  the  purchase  of 

books  for  the  Library 250.00 

Meyer  (Charles  G.) ,  for  Alumni  Gift  for  Rowing  Tanks  100.00 

Murray  (George  Welwood),  toward  the  cost  of  an- 
notating the  restatement  of  the  conflict  of  Laws ....  500.00 

Mynol   Chemical   Company,  for  research  in   Dental 

Materials 60.00 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  the 
following  purposes: 
Research  in  Chemical  Pathology  in  the 

Department  of  Pathology $3,850.00 

Research  in  Food  Chemistry 1,750.00  5,600.00 


National  Research  Council  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy 5,000.00 

National   Tuberculosis  Association,   for   Research   in 

Tuberculosis 3,220.00 
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Neurological  Institute,  for  the  investigation  of  manic 
depressive  psychosis  in  the  Department  of  Biological 
Chemistry 1,800.00 

New  York  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  Racial  and 

Social  Differences  in  Mental  Ability 2,000.00 

New     York    State    Library    School    Association,    for 

scholarships  in  the  School  of  Library  Service 900.00 

Palmer  (Carleton  H.),  for  a  special  lectureship  in  the 

Department  of  Biological  Chemistry 1,000.00 

Parso  ns    (Mrs.   Elsie   Clews;,   for   the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

Research  in  Anthropology $2,000.00 

Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 290.00 

Cost  of  publication  of  the  Hopi  Journal .  .  500.00  2,790.00 

Paterno  (Dr.  Charles  V.)  for  the  Casa  Italiana  Library  400.00 

Post  (George),  for  Alumni  Gift  for  Rowing  Tanks.  .  .  .  50.00 

Propp  Foundation,    Inc.,    for    the   Seth    Low   Junior 

College  Student  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Rockefeller  Foundation,   for  the    following 
purposes: 

Toward  the  salary  of  visiting  professors.     $3,000.00 
For  aid  in  study  of  the  common  cold..  .  .      15,000.00 
For  reseach  and  field  training   in    Anthro- 
pology          5,000.00 

For  Medical  Mycology  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  Dermatology 3,800.94 

For  the  purchase  of  scientific  equipment 

for  the  Department  of  Anatomy 450.00 

For  special  research  work  fn  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy 5,000.00 

For  Humanistic  work 31,250.00 

For  research  in  the  Social  Sciences 75,000.00 

For  study  of  the  Sales  Tax 22,000.00 

For  the  study  of  Virus  Diseases 4,905.22 

For  salaries  of  new  personnel,  animals 
and  supplies  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  Nutrition  in  Porto  Rico 6,000.02         171,406.18 

Rome  (Government  of),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Casa  Italiana 1,500.00 

Rosoff  (Louis  H.),  for  a  prize  for  a  student  in  the 
evening  courses  in  Accounting  in  University  Ex- 
tension    25.00 

Sanford    (William   B.),   for   Alumni   Gift  for   Rowing 

Tanks 5.00 

Seligman  (Mrs.  Isaac  N.),  to  be  added  to  the  income 

of  the  Social  and  Political  Ethics  Professorship  Fund  713.90 

Sinclair  (Charles  G.  Jr.),  for  Alumni  Gift  for  Rowing 

Tanks 100.00 

Smith  (Professor  J.  Russell),  for  the  Economic  Geog- 
raphy Gift  in  the  School  of  Business 1,250.00 

Squibb  (E.  R.)  &  Sons,  for  a  fellowship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Chemistry 4,775.00 

Stauffen  (Ernst),  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 200.00 

Stiefel  (Carl  F.),  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 100.00 
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Students  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  financial  relief, 

through  the  Dean's  Fund,  of  students  in  the  College  1,200.00 

Stevenson  (Maxwell),  for  the  Alumni  Gift  for  Rowing 

Tanks 20.00 

Students  of  the  1933  Summer  Session,  for  the  Summer 

Session  Entertainment  Fund 145.17 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  for  the  support  of  the  Romanic 

Review 450.00 

Tucker  (Carll)  for  the  Adrian  Lambert  Fund  in  the 

Department  of  Surgery 1,000.00 

Turnbull  (Arthur),  for  Alumni  Gift  for  Rowing  Tanks  50.00 

Untermeyer  (Alvin) ,  for  the  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 250.00 

von  Zedlitz   (Mrs.  A.),  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 20.00 

White  Memorial  Foundation,  for  Camp  Columbia.  .  .  .  200.00 

White  (Robert  H.),  for  Alumni  Gift  for  Rowing  Tanks  50.00    $462,801.20 


$2,152,883.61 

C:  OTHER  GIFTS: 

Boring  (Dean  William  A.) ,  friends  and  colleagues  of.  Bronze  bust  of  Dean  Boring. 

Campbell  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Ogden).    Portrait  of  Chaplain  Raymond  C.  Knox. 

Class  of  1898,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Bronze  bas-relief  portrait  of 

Dr  Virgil  P.  Gibney,  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Medical  School  from 

1894  to  1917. 
Columbia  University  Club  of  Seoul,   Korea,  and  Columbia  University  Library 

Association  of  Korea.    795  pieces  of  ancient  Korea  coins. 
Eidmann  (Prof.  Frank  L.).    A  Seth  Thomas  electric  laboratory  clock  for  the  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Elliot  (Mrs.  Stewart).     A  Rivet  precision  bench  lathe  with  complete  equipment 

and  accessories,  for  use  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Ellison  (Alfred  J.).     Collection  of  over  fifty  letters  and  documents  dealing  with 

American  affairs  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Epstean   (Edward).     Collection  of  approximately  1700  volumes  and  pamphlets 

to  be  added  to  his  previous  gift  to  the  Chemistry  Library. 
Ishii  (Viscount  K.)  of  Tokyo.    Screen  for  the  Japanese  Collection. 
Kamijimia  (The  Misses  Yukiko  and  Fumiko).     Twelve  Japanese  cherry  trees, 

given  in  recognition  of  the  pleasant  years  they  have  spent  at  Teachers  College 

as  students. 
Knapp  (Prof.  Charles)  friends  of.    Portrait  of  Professor  Knapp. 
Korn  (Harold)  and  other  Alumni.    Colors,  consisting  of  a  United  States  flag  and 

a  Columbia  flag  with  full  marching  equipment. 
Linde  Air  Products  Company.    A  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  a  value  of 

$1,500,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  research  work  in  Psychology. 
Parsons  (Mrs.  William  B.)  and  children,  in  memory  of  the  late  General  Parsons. 

A  collection  of  rare  prints  brought  together  by  him  illustrating  the  development 

of  railroad  transportation  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Plymouth  Motor  Corporation.     Complete  Plymouth  engine  for  test  purposes  in 

the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Stringham  (Joseph  S.).    Portrait  of  his  ancestor,  James  S.  Stringham,  M.D.,  who 

received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Columbia  College  in  1793  and  who  served  as 

Professor  of  Chemistry  from  1802  to  1813. 
United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.    Equipment  of  an  estimated  value 

of  about  $1,160,  for  use  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Van  Sinderen  (Henry  B.).    Interesting  material,  including  an  autograph  of  George 

Washington,  belonging  to  his  late  uncle,  Mr.  Howard  Van  Sinderen  of  the  Class 

of  1881. 
Veit  (Dr.  Theodor).    A  model  section  steam  engine  illustrating  the  principles  of 

the  reciprocating  engine,  for  use  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

FREDERICK  A.   GOETZE, 
New  York,    June    30,    1934.  Treasurer. 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 

PRINCIPALS   OF   SPECIAL   FUNDS,  JUNE  30,   1934 
A.  For  General  Endowment 

ALUMNAE  FUND  FOR  ENDOWMENT: 

Gifts  of  alumnae  of  Barnard  College  for  endowment.  Established   1932    .    .    .      $28,253.07 

ANDERSON  (MRS.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson.  Established  1922 40,000.00 

BROWN  (DELPHINE)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Delphine  Brown.  Until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the   College.   Established   1929 52,002.59 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  Established  1913. 
(See  Burgess  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment 
of  Buildings") 392-72 

CARPENTER  (HENRIETTA)   FUND: 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  toward  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  an  annuity.  Established  1898,  1900,  1911,  1913,  1914,  and 
1915 500,000.00 

CARPENTIER  (H.  W.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier.  Established  1919  ....    1,310,826.41 

CHOATE  (MRS.  JOSEPH  H.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  endowment.  Established  1918 35,000.00 

FISKE  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Josiah  M. 
Fiske.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  running  expenses  of 
the  College 5,000.00 

FISKE  HALL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  Fiske 
Hall.  Established  1910 464,928.81 

GEER  FUND: 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Geer  made  by  the  Class  of  1915. 

Established  1920 5,000.00 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 423,177.81 

GIBBES  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 

paid  for  life  to  Edwina  M.  Post.  Established  1908 126,797.50 

HARRIMAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  therefrom  to  be 
used  for  physical  education  and  development,  or  to  meet  the  deficit  in 
running  expenses.  Established  1914 100,000.00 

HERRMAN  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied 

to  the  general   needs  of  the  College 5,000.00 

MUNN    (ANNE  ELDER)    MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon  Tilney  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be 

used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Established  1918 7,500.00 
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ROCKEFELLER  (JOHND.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of  Barnard 

College.    Established  1901 250,000.00 

SAGE   (RUSSELL)   MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Established  1920.  (See  Russell 
Sage  Memorial  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment 
of  Buildings") 51,836.38 

SANDERS  (ELEANOR  BUTLER)  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders.    The  income  of  the 

fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  College.  Established  1908   .    .    .  5,000.00 

SMITH  (ANNA  E.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Anna  E.  Smith.    Established  1916 10,000.00 

STOKES  (OLIVIA  E.  P.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes.    The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  College.    Established  1929   .       360,717.73 

STRAIGHT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.    Established  1920 20,000.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.    Established  1910 5,000.00 

WOERISHOFFER  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Woerishoffer  for  endowment.    Established  191 3,  1917    .    .         10,000.00 


$3,816,413.02 


B.  For  Designated  Purposes 


ADAIR  (WILLIAM  R.  AND  MARTHA  S.)   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Helen  Adair,  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  mother.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library.    Established  1924 $980.00 

ADAMS  (EDWARD  DEAN)   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Dean  Adams.    The  income  is  to  be  used  to  encourage  the 

study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.    Established  1925 4,687.50 

ALDRICH    (MARY  GERTRUDE  EDSON)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Herman  Aldrich.    Established  1916 1,000.00 

ALUMNAE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1912  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 

Established  1923 3,010.00 

BALDWIN   (JANE)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Jane  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Professor  Charles  Sears 
Baldwin  of  Barnard  College.  The  annual  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  in  the  field  of  medieval  literature, 
these  books  to  be  inscribed  as  having  been  bought  from  this  fund.  Estab- 
lished 1924 624.36 

BARNARD  (ANNA  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  G.  Barnard,  for  a 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  founder  in  con- 
ference with  the  representatives  of  the  College.    Established  1899   ....  3,000.00 

BARNARD  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  the  Barnard  School  for  Girls.    Established  1916   ....  4,000.00 

BENNETT  (EDNA  HENRY)    MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edna  Henry  Bennett.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  to  aid  such  Barnard  students  as  the  Department  of  Zoology 
may  recommend  in  carrying  on  their  studies  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.    Established  1927 1,640.35 
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BOGERT  (ANNA  SHIPPEN  YOUNG)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay 
her  own  expenses.    Established   1913 5,000.00 

BOGERT  (CHARLES  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay  her 
own  expenses.    Established  1913 5,000.00 

BOOTH   (MRS.  EVA-LENA  MILLER)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eva-Lena  Miller  Booth.  Established 
1932 1,000.00 

BREARLEY  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.    Established  1899 3,000.00 

BRENNER   (MARTHA   ORNSTEIN)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  in   memory  of  Martha  Ornstein  Brenner,   Class  of  1899,   by  her  friends. 

Established  1915 4,000.00 

BRETT  (ALICE  MARIE-LOUISE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  E.  Brett  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
memory  of  his  daughter,  Alice  Marie-Louise  Brett,  of  the  Class  of  1915, 
Barnard   College.     Established   1930 10,000.00 

BROOKS  (ARTHUR)   MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Reverend  Arthur 
Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during  the  first  six  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  aid  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students  of  the  College.    Established  1897 5,000.00 

BRYSON  (ELLA  FITZGERALD)   MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Juliet  Thompson  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ella  Fitz- 
Gerald  Bryson,  Class  of  1894,  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Estab- 
lished 1932 2,500.00 

BRYSON  (FRANK  GILBERT)   MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ella  FitzGerald  Bryson  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  given  annually  as  a  prize  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who  has  given  conspic- 
uous evidence  of  unselfishness  during  her  College  course.  Established  193 1  3,000.00 

CARPENTIER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  for  scholarships.  Estab- 
lished 1919 200,000.00 

CHISHOLM   (ELIZA  TAYLOR)   MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  a  scholarship, 
to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  of  the  Faculty 
to  a  student  in  need  of  assistance,  said  Alumnae  Association  reserving  the 
privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candidates  as  they  may  recommend.  Estab- 
lished 1901 3,000.00 

CHOATE   (CAROLINE  S.)    FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  for  paying  visiting  professors  and 
lecturers   from   Great  Britain.     Established   1934 5,000.00 

CLARK  (THOMAS  F.)  STUDENTS  LOAN  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster  Clark.    The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  loaned  to  needy  students.    Established   1928 100,000.00 
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CLARKSON   (JENNIE  B.)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.    Established  1898 3,000.00 

COE  (MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for  a  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee 
of  the  above  society,  to  a  student  from  New  England  or  of  New  England 
parentage.     Established    1904 .  3,600.00 

1896  LIBRARY  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1896  Barnard  College  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
their  graduation.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library.    Established  1926 600.00 

ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

An  anonymous  gift.    Established   1920 5,000.00 

FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.   Fiske-Collord,   the  income  of  which  is  to  be 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.    Established  1895  5,000.00 

FISKE   (MARTHA  T.)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift   of  Anna    E.    Smith,    for    a   non-resident  scholarship   in   memory    of   Mrs. 

Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord.    Established  1911 5,000.00 

GAL  WAY  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  scholarship.    Established  1912 2,400.00 

GOLDFRANK   (IRMA  ALEXANDER)    FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Mrs.  Irma  Alexander  Goldfrank,  the  income  of  which  is  to 

help  deserving  students  in  time  of  special  need.    Established  1919   ....  2,105.55 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School.   The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student.    Established  1907 3,000.00 

HEALTH  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  promote  the  physical  health  of  the  students  and 

officers  of  the  College.    Established  1917 5,988.27 

HERRMAN  BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 

most  proficient  student   in  botany 1,000.00 

HERTZOG   (EMMA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Emma  Hertzog,  who  for  a  long 
period  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
Yonkers.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School.    Established  1904 3,000.00 

JACKSON  (CHARLOTTE  LOUISE)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Fannie  A.  Jackson  to  establish  a  fund  in 
memory  of  her  sister,  Charlotte  Louise  Jackson.  The  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School,  selected  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  New  York.    Established  1929 5,000.00 

JOLINE    (MARY  E.  LARKIN)    MUSIC  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments given  to  Barnard  College  by  Mrs.  Joline,  and  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship for  a  student  of  music.    Established  1927 10,000.00 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)    PROFESSORSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professorship  of  music  and  the  musi- 
cal  arts.     Established   1927 100,000.00 
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KAUFMANN   (JESSIE)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  on  the 
merits  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  a  student  who,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, is  found  to  have  no  relative  able  to  assist  her  financially.  Established 
1902       4,000.00 

KINNICUTT   (ELEONORA)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  Trustee  of  the  College, 
to  establish  a  scholarship.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  needs 
assistance.     Established    191 1 5,000.00 

KOHN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift   of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  for 

excellence    in    mathematics 1,000.00 

LAIDLAW  (JAMES  LEES)   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
to  promote  international  understanding  by  bringing  to  the  College  visiting 
professors  and   lecturers  from  foreign  countries.    Established   1929   ....         10,000.00 

LARNED   (AUGUSTA)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

A  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Augusta  Larned  for  a  scholarship,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  a 
student  in  good  standing  who  is  in  need  of  aid.    Established  1924   ....         10,000.00 

McLEAN  (MRS.  DONALD)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  a  representative  of 
the  Chapter  to  a  deserving  student  who  agrees  to  pursue  the  study  of  history 
(chiefly  that  of  the  United  States)  continuously  throughout  her  college 
course.    Established   1906 3,000.00 

MOIR   (WILLIAM)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy   from  the    estate  of  Mrs.    Emily   H.   Moir  in   memory   of  her   husband. 

Established  1912 10,000.00 

MURRAY  (CAROLINE  CHURCH)   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Caroline  Church 
Murray.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students.     Established  1918 5,000.00 

MURRAY    (GEORGE    WELWOOD)    GRADUATE   FELLOWSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  to  establish  a  fund  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  a  graduate  fellowship  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty,  shows  most  promise  of  distinction  in  her  chosen  line  of  work 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities  and/or  the  social  sciences.    Established  1930         15,000.00 

1919  DECENNIAL  FUND: 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1919  of  Barnard  College  to  endow  a  room  in 

Hewitt  Hall.    Established   1929 5,000.00 

1920  LIBRARY  FUND: 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1920,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  American  and 
British  poetry  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.    Established   1930 2,500.00 

1921  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  192 1,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  students.  Estab- 
lished 1931 2,500.00 

OGILVIE   (CLINTON)    MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie.    The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the 

salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Geology.    Established  1914   .    .         10,000.00 

POPE  (MARY  BARSTOW)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift    in   memory   of  Mary   Barstow    Pope,   sometime    teacher   in   Miss   Chapin's 

School,  by  her  friends,  her  fellow  teachers,  and  her  pupils.  Established  19 13  4,000.00 
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PRINCE    (HELEN)   MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Prince,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Helen  C.  Prince,  Class  of 
1922,  to  establish  a  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  undergraduate 
student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  creative  English  composition.  Estab- 
lished 1922 1,200.00 

PULITZER   (LUCILLE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Lucille  Pulitzer. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships.  Established  1899 
and  1903,  1915  and  1916 176,459.04 

REED  (CAROLINE  GALLUP)   PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons.    Established  1916 1,000.00 

SALARY  INCREASE  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1903,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  increase  salaries. 

Established  1928 6,100.00 

SANDERS  (HENRY  M.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders  to  establish  a  scholarship 
to  be  known  as  and  called  the  Eleanor  Butler  Sanders  Scholarship.  Estab- 
lished 1922 10,000.00 

SCHMITT-KANEFENT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Catherine  Schmitt  to  establish  a  scholarship 

to  be  known  as  the  "Schmitt-Kanefent  Scholarship."  Established  1931   .    .  7,101.75 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.    The  income  of  the  fund  is  applied  toward 

helping  deserving  students  through  college.    Established  1901 9,930.00 

SHAW  FUND: 

A  memorial  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw.    The  income  is  applied  towards  the  expenses 

of  the  Department  of  Government.    Established  1920 6,204.30 

SMITH  (EMILY  JAMES)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Emily  James  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  the  founder. 
Established  1899 3,000.00 

SMITH  (GEORGE  W.)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.    Established  1906 5,000.00 

SPERANZA  (CARLO  L.)   PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  founding  of  a  prize  in  memory  of  Professor 
Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  Barnard 
College  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Established  191 1 1,000.00 

TALCOTT  (JAMES)   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  James  Talcott,   to   found  a  professorship  of  religious  instruction. 

Established  19 15 100,000.00 

TATLOCK  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Jean  Willard  Tatlock,  Class  of  1895,  by  her  friends,  to  found 
a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate  student  most  proficient 
in  Latin.    Established  1917 1,250.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  Estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.    Established  1910 5,000.00 

VELTIN  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  Mile  Veltin's  School.    Established  1905 3,000.00 

VON  WAHL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Constance  von  Wahl,  1912,  to  found  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  senior  who  has  rendered  the  highest  type  of  service  to  the 
College.     Established    1915 1,300.00 


BARNARD     COLLEGE  IQ3 

WEED  (ELLA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Browne's  School,  in  memory  of  Ella  Weed,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Academic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Barnard  College  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.  Established  1897  3,000.00 

WHITMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Janet  McCook  Whit- 
man, a  former  student  and  graduate  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of 
the  fund  is  to  be  used  towards  the  support  of  a  Chair  of  Philosophy. 
Established    1920 5,000.00 

WOMEN'S     ORGANIZATION     FOR    NATIONAL    PROHIBITION    REFORM 
FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Women's  Organization  for  National  Prohibition  Reform.  The 
income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  a  fellowship  to  be  awarded  annually 
by  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  to  a  student  of  exceptional  ability  in 
the  field  of  political  science  who  shows  special  promise  of  future  usefulness 
in  the  public  service,  and  shall  be  open  to  a  graduate  of  any  college  of 
recognized  standing  in  the  United  States,  to  be  used  for  a  year  of  graduate 
study  at  any  approved  college  or  university.    Established  1934 30,000.00 

ZIESER  (GERALDINE  VOIT)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  H.  Zieser  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Geraldine 
Voit  Zieser,  Class  of  1930.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  purchase 
books  for  the  Italian  courses  of  the  College.    Established  1929 1,025.00 

^983,706. 12 

C.  For  Construction  and  Equipment  of  Buildings 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.    The  principal  of  this  fund 

was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.    Established   1913 $66,363.64 

GIBBES  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.    The  principal  of  this  fund 

was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.    Established  1908 223,193.44 

KENNEDY  (JOHN  STEWART)    FUND: 

Legacy   from  the  estate  of   the   late  John   Stewart  Kennedy.     The  principal   of 

this  fund  was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.    Established  1910  ....         47,683.24 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.    The  principal  of  this  fund  was 

invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.    Established  1920 506,158.95 


$843,399.27 


TAX  VALUATION  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
FOR  THE   YEAR  1933-34 


Lot  No.  1,  Block  No.  1992,  ii9th-i2oth  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 

and  Broadway                                                                                               1933  1934 

Land $800,000.00  $725,000.00 

Building 275,000.00  275,000.00 

Total $1,075,000.00   $1,000,000.00 

Lot  No.  1,  Block  No.  1989,  n6th-ii9th  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 
and  Broadway 

Land $2,450,000.00  $2,250,000.00 

Buildings 1,050,000.00      1,000,000.00 

Total .    .$3,500,000.00   $3,250,000.00 

Lot  No.  27,  Block  1989 
Land 

(Garden) $900,000.00      $825,000.00 

as   furnished    by   the    Department    of    Taxes   and   Assessments,    Sept. 
7.   1934- 
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TEACHERS     COLLEGE  201 

TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

ASSETS 

I.  Current  Funds  Assets 

A.  General 

Cash $965.59 

Accounts     and     Notes     Receivable, 

Less  Reserve 117,487.10 

Accounts  Receivable  for  Macy  Fund 

for  Foreign  Students 25,000.00 

Inventories  of  Foods  and  Supplies  .  53.967.47 

Inventories  of  Bureau  of  Publications  87,568.49 

Deferred  Charges 10,002.90 

Deficits  of  Certain  Enterprises   .    .    .  136,985. 73         $431,977.28 

B.  Restricted 

Cash 1,842.70 

Investments — Cost   Value 490,919.83 

Notes    Receivable 1,425.00  494,187.53 

Total  Current  Funds  Assets $926,164.81 

II.  Loan  Funds  Assets 

Cash 21,359.10 

Bonds 200.00 

Student  Loan  Notes  Receivable,  Estimated  Collectible  140,201.70 

Welfare  Funds  Notes  Receivable 3,629.35 

Total   Loan  Funds  Assets 165,390.15 

III.  Endowment  Funds  Assets 

Cash 7,721.30 

Securities    (Cost    Value) 6,234,538.37 

Real  Estate 

College    Residence    Halls 1,334,279.81 

Total  Endowment  Funds  Assets 7.576,539.48 

IV.  Plant  Funds  Assets 

A.  Unexpended 

Cash 12,274.24 

Investments   (Cost  Value)      ....  24,875.00  37,149.24 

B.  Invested  in  Plant 

Educational  Activities  Plant  (Cost)         8,103,323.71 

Auxiliary  Activities  Plant  (Cost)    .    .       2,470,464.08     10,573,787.79 

Total  Plant  Funds  Assets 10,610,937.03 

V.  Agency  Funds  Assets 

Stock  of  Parents  Publishing  Association 100,110.00 

Total  Agency   Funds   Assets 100,  i 10.00 

Total  Assets $19,379,141.47 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1934 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

I.  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds 
A.  General 

Notes  Payable $125,000.00 

Current   Liabilities 141,253.99 

Deferred  Credits  to  Income     ....  26,749.42 

Working  Capital 120,504.87 

Surplus  of  Certain  Enterprises   .    .    .  18,469.00         $431,977.28 


B.  Restricted 

Gifts  and  Grants  Unexpended  .    .    .  146,160.79 

Restricted  Endowment  Income  Funds  9,184.15 

Teachers  Retirement  Funds    ....  295,891.60 

Reserve  for  Current  Purposes   .    .    .  42,950.99           494,187.53 


Total  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds $926,164.81 

II.  Loan  Funds  (Loanable  Principal) 

Loan  Funds  for  Teachers  College  Students 158,353.37 

Loan  Funds  for  New  College  Students 2,500.29 

Welfare    Funds 4.536-49 


Total  Loan  Funds i65,39°-i5 

III.  Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  Funds,  the  Income  of  Which  is  Available 

for  General  Purposes 3,521,012.60 

Endowment  Funds,  the  Income  of  Which  is  Desig- 
nated for  Purposes  Other  than  Student  Aid    .    .    .        3,858,671.44 

Endowment  Funds,  the  Income  of  Which  is  Desig- 
nated for   Student   Aid 125,363.20 

Reserves  Arising  from  Gains  over  Losses  on  Invest- 
ments   71.492.24 


Total    Endowment   Funds 7.576,539-48 

IV.  Plant  Liabilities  and  Plant  Funds 

A.  Plant  Funds  Unexpended 37,149.24 

B.  Plant  Funds  invested  in  Plant 

In  Educational  Activities  Plant  (Cost)     8,003,323.71 

In  Auxiliary   Activities   Plant    (Cost)      1,136,184.27       9, 139, 507.98 


C.  Due  to  Endowment i,334,279-8i 

D.  Mortgage   Payable 100,000.00 

Total  Plant  Liabilities  and  Plant  Funds 10,610, 937-°3 

V.  Agency  Funds 

Parents  Publishing  Association  Fund 100,110.00 


Total  Agency  Funds      100,110.00 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds i9.379.i4i-47 


TEACHERS     COLLEGE  203 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I934 

(1)  Educational  and  General 

1.  Student  Fees 

Teachers  College  Fees $1,061,294.05 

New    College    Fees 101,476.20 

Elementary  and   Secondary   School    Fees 492,396.55 

Child  Development  Institute   Fees 7,422.47      $1,662,589.27 

2.  Endowments 

General  Endowment 144,039.87 

Restricted    Endowment 153,224.95  297,264.82 

3.  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Reserves 

Restricted  to  Expenditures   for  Designated    Purposes 358,733.39 

4.  Sales  and   Services  of  Educational  Departments 

Home  Economics  Cafeteria 5.956.79 

Pamphlets    and     Publications 3,742.38  9,699.17 

5.  Other  Sources 

Rental   and   Interest  on   Plant  Funds 77,000.00 

Interest  on  Current  Funds 318.69 

Sundry  Receipts 1,691.02  79,009.71 

Total  Educational  and  General  Income 2,407,296.36 

(2)  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls 292,584.80 

2.  Dining  Halls 322,276.86 

3.  Supply  Room 8,020.04 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications  Sales 186,105.52 

Total    Auxiliary  Enterprises   and   Activities    Income 808,987.22 

(3)  Other  Non-Educational  Income 

1.  Fellowships,   Scholarships,    Student  Aid,   and   Prizes 

Restricted    Endowment 4,542.61 

Gifts       125.00 

Total  Other  Non-Educational   Income 4,667.61 

Total  Income 3,220,951.19 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

(i)   Educational  and  General 

i.  General  Administrative  Offices 

Salaries $196,870.60 

Supplies  and  Expense 70,216.13         $267,086.73 

2.  General  Expense 

Bureau  of  Educational  Service 40,682.03 

General   Stenographic    Office 18,362.83 

Insurance  and  Retirement  of  Officers 45,564.60 

Welfare,  Travel,  and  Entertainment 21,998.92 

Other  General  Expense 14,013.45  140,621.83 

3.  Resident  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 

Schools  and  Departments 

School  of  Education 474,604.25 

School  of  Practical  Arts 278,947.62 

Fees  Payable  to  Other  Institutions      43,758.00 

Camp    Leadership    Courses 102.50 

Institutional    Development 27,417.44 

Appropriations    for   Research 19,000.00 

New  College 88,099.74 

Horace    Mann    School — Elementary    and     Girls 

High   School 119,815.21 

Horace  Mann  School   for  Boys 92,046.88 

Lincoln  School 156,982.56 

Summer  Session  Contingent 5,511.76        1,306,285.96 

4.  Organized  Research 

International   Institute 88,859.63 

Child  Development  Institute 117,510.67 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 38,568.27 

Institute  of  School  Experimentation 31,526.39 

Institute  of  Practical  Arts  Research 24,069.13 

The  Lincoln  School  Research 26,917.33  327,451.42 

5.  Extension 

Extramural   Courses 31,429.36 

6.  Libraries      100,003.03 

7.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Other  General 

Services 

Physical  Plant 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 89,855.20 

Repair  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 41, 572.21 

Heat,  Light,  Power,  Water,  and  Gas 69,346.81 

Other  General  Services 

Insurance      13,883.97 

Rent      66,191.29  280,849.48 

Total 2,453,727.81 

(2 )  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls 295,323.97 

Dining   Halls 354,011.04 

Supply  Room 7.779-32 

Bureau  of  Publications 171,789.44 

Total      $828,903.77 

(3)  Other  Non-Educational  Expense 

Interest 86.80 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Aid,  and  Prizes 62,400.27 


Total      62,487.07 

Total  Current  Expenditures 3,345,118.65 


TEACHERS     COLLEGE  2C"5 

GIFTS,  GRANTS,  AND  BEQUESTS,  1933-34 

Restricted  Endowment 

Darche  Kimber  Scholarship  Fund $764.81 

George  Drayton    Strayer  Fellowship   Fund 20.00 

Student  Loans 

Music    Education    Loan    Fund 15.00 

Milbank  Loan  Fund 

Mr.  Dunlevy  Milbank       10,000.00 

Jackson  Heights  College  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund 100.00 

Welfare  Funds 
Trustees'  Emergency  Fund 

Mr.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge 250.00 

Officers'  Emergency  Fund 20.00 

Current  Purposes 
Teachers  College 

General    Purposes    Fund 80.00 

Fellowship 

Carnegie    Foundation 1,522.44 

Adult  Education   Study 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education 6,000.00 

Psychiatric  Education 

The    Hartley    Corporation 5,000.00 

Research 

General   Education    Board 10,000.00 

Nursing  Education 

The    Hartley    Corporation 10,000.00 

Students'  Emergency  Aid  Fund 

Professor  Otis   W.   Caldwell 50.00 

Patty  Smith  Hill  Fund 

Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill 28.75 

Development  of  Teachers  College  Library 

Carnegie  Corporation 

For   1933-34        10,000.00 

For  1934-35        2,500.00 

Helen    Kinne    Library    Fund 18.00 

Evaluation  of  Various  Methods  of  Presenting  Classroom  Films 

Carnegie    Corporation 400.00 

Marion  Root  Pratt  Memorial  Fund 

Donors 214.93 

Unemployment  Relief  Fund 

Donors 570.00 

Community  House  Fund 

Professor    Patty   Smith    Hill 100.00 

Library  Fund 

Professor  B.  R.  Andrews 36.47 

John  Chester  Scholarship  Fund 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati 75-00 

General  Robert  Anderson  Scholarship  Fund 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati 50.00 

Research  Divisions 
International  Institute 

General   Education   Board 44,349.07 

Study  of  Examination   Problems 

Carnegie  Corporation 35,000.00 

Fellowship  Fund 

Iraq  Ministry  of  Education 1,056.93 

Child  Development  Institute 

United  Parents  Association 2,000.00 

Rockefeller   Foundation 100,000.00 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 

Staunton  Military  Academy  Survey 1,000.00 
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Survey  of  Problems  of  Penal  Institutions  for  Youth 

Mr.  S.  A.  Lewisohn 1,100.00 

Board  of  Education,   Allegheny  County,   Maryland 1,500.00 

Investigation  of  the  Graduate  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 141.48 

Yonkers     Survey 9,000.00 

Fundamental  Psychology  of  Desires,  Interests,  and  Motives 

Carnegie  Corporation 20,000.00 

Institute  of   School   Experimentation 

Rural   Curriculum   Fund — Anonymous        300.00 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr 13, 333.34 

Institute  of  Practical  Arts  Research 
Biology 

Milbank   Memorial   Fund 600.00 

Social  Science 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 3,000.00 

Institution   Management 

United  Fruit  Company 600.00 

Nutrition 

Kellogg    Fund 3,700.00 

Foods  and  Cookery 

American  Meat  Packers 475-00 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Various  Grantors 17,770.66 

Research  Salaries 

International  Magazine  Company 972.00 

Laboratory  Schools 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls 

Income  for  1932-33  from  Funds  held  by  Endowment  Fund  Committee  ....  8,362.44 

Lincoln  School 

American  Historical  Association 2,500.00 

$324,576.32 
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